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PARADOXES OF CAPITALISM 


SOME STARILING REVELATIONS. 


| * A Definition. 

A paradox, as the writer understands it, is the 
relation of two or more dissimilar phenomena, 
-which, taken’ by themselves and without a 
knowledge of the connecting links necessary 
for the elucidation of their relativity, apparently 
contradict each other in the absurdest fashion. 
— When, however, the chain of reasoning between 
such phénomena is complete, it will be seen that 
the absurdity, although still existing, is what 


may be called a “logical absurdity,” that the. 


contradiction is the inevitable outcome logically 
deduced from the original premise from which 
the phenomena in question spring. - 
Capitalist society abounds in paradoxes, 
which, to a mind unacquainted with the basis 
and workings of our modern industrial system, 
must appear monstrous in their insane and 


perverse effect both on the individual and on 


society:as a whole. | 
Riches and Poverty. 


Under capitalism wealth is produced in 
practically unlimited quantities, and yet the 
great majority of people live and die on the 
verge of starvation, sometimes slightly above 
the poverty line, more often below it, but always 
approximating, in any case, to the bare subsis- 
tence level. Direst poverty prevails in the midst 
of vast plenitude ; food and clothing are pro- 
duced to excess, yet thousands of hungry and 
underfed men, women, and children are never 
able to obtain a satisfactory meal or a sufficiency 
of covering. There is more than enough hous- 
ing accommodation to shelter everyone quite 
adequately, yet in numerous cases families of 
four, six, and even more, persons are compelled 
to live in one small, badly-ventilated and 
cheerless room. | ; 

Let us take another paradox of capitalism, 
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A Concrete Illustration. 


A few years ago in Northampton—which, of 
course, is the centre of the boot industry—many 
children were walking: about unshod because 
their fathers had produced more boots than the 
market required and were. therefore cbliged to 
“stand off” until some channel could be found 
through which the surplus stocks could pass 
anf be absorbed. Being unemployed, the 
bootmakers of Northampton received no wages 
and were therefore without the necessary means 
of purchasing the boots urgently required by 
their children, although all the time the ware- 
‘houses in their town were full to repletion of 


' the articles wanted. 


_ The above is a glaring instance of the way in 
which “over-production” means unemployment 
and privation, but the same thing is constantly 
occurring, either directly or indirectly, in every 
part of the world. The harder a man works the 
sooner is he out of a job. He is debarred from 
obtaining the commodities necessary for the 
well-being of himself and his dependents 
because he hag produced more such 'commo- 
dities than his employer can sell. 

Idleness and Industry. 

Yet another paradox of capitalism is the. 
spectacle of the idle rich and the industrious ~ 
poor—what a picture of incongruity the words 
“idle rich” and “industrious poor” conjure 
up! 

The men and women who do the work of the 
world, without whose efforts human life on this 
planet would cease to function, are the poorest, 
economically, physically, and mentally, while 
on the other hand the people who do nothing 
useful or necessary, who a are the drones 
living on the honey produced by the workers, 
are the people to whom all the good things of 
life-accrue. ‘The wonders of-nature, of art and 
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science and literature, are open to the latter 
people—the members of the capitalist ¢lass— 
whereas all the workers can look forward to 
is a life of hard and generally sordid ‘work, 
their. reward for which is. just a sufficiency, 
_ of food, clothing, and ‘shelter necessary to 

enable them to exist and to breed and rear a 
progeny, who in their turn will supply the 
place of their parents when the latter are con- 
sidered by their masters unfit for anything but 
the industrial scrap-heap. 

The Socialist, for his part— 


To any man or woman who can escape from 
the orthodox point of view and survey the com- 
position of present-day society with impartial 
eyes, the workin 


' an unders'anding of the fundamental factors: 
underlying such phenomena, will see the inevi- 
tableness contained therein and will pour scorn 
and contumely on a system which begots results 
best compared to the fantastic visions of a 
diseased brain, ~ He will analyse and adversely 
criticise evety manifestation of such a system.. 


He will point out that while you have the means" 
of wealth produetion held bya comparatively © 


small number of people ; while the industrious 
majority are kept in a condition of' slavery by 
an idle minority ; while the whole of the wealth 
that is produced becomes the immediate pro; 
perty, not of those who produce it, but of those 
who have nothing at all to do with its actual 
production : in a word, while capitalism’ lasts, 
poverty in the midst of plenty, and all the other 
tragic absurdities that are now commonplace, 
must by the logical sequence of events, continue 
‘and multiply. , 

There are two factors in capitalism, one use- 
ful, one injurious, to the welfare of the people 
asa whole. The useful factor is social produc- 
tion; the injurious factor is the private (the 
unsocial) ownership of the means of production 
and distribution. | ; 

The Task. | ; 

It is the Socialist’s task, that is, the task of 
those who desire society to-be placed on a phy- 
sically and mentally healthy 4 a to advocate 
a system wherein the means of production and 
distribution shall be socially owned and con- 
trolled. Wealth at the present time is only 
produced by the will of, and for the benefit of, 
the few who own the instruments whereby it is 
produced, and is naturally therefore, the sole 
property of those few. When the whole of the 
people have obtained control of the instruments 
of wealth production, of course, the wealth then 
produced will be the property of the whole of 
the people, a = 


wor! of capitalism must appear 
ewildering in their contradictions aid absur- | 
dities. The Socialist, for his part, possessing | 
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- Nothing could: be simpler or more logical. 


- Yet. such is.the mental outlook of the majority 


of the members of the sohing clase, so greatly 
are they saturated with capitalist teaching and 
ethics, that the fallacious arguments in favour 
of the present system still find ready adherents, 
while the nobler and healthier advocacy of, the 
Socialist position obtains little hearing and 


small support. 


As, however, capitalism develops and the 
paradoxes such as have been mentioned become 


more glaring and more ridiculous, as, moreover, 


the Socialist view-point continues to reach the 


understanding of the people, our assurance is 


that the: members ofour class—the working 
class—will organise with us for the purpose of 
hastening the downfall of capitalism and of 
establishing ‘in its stead the system of Socialism, 
the ramifications and workings of which, admit- 
tedly, are as yet but dimly perceived, even by 
those who have devoted almost a lifelong study 
to the subject, but which the youngest Socialist 
amongst us knéws bears within it potentialities 
of life undreamt of in the insane and sordid 
system under the auspicies of which we now 
live — or rather vegetate. 3 /¥. J. Wess. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to _ 


obtain the Sooratist Stanparp through the usual 
channels should -communieate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 
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CAPITALISM’S DILEMMA. 


ENGLAND AND THE NEW ERA, by Brougham 
Villiers. T. Fisher Unwin. ras. 6d. 


Mr. Villiers’. work, “ England and the New 
Era,” is so well written and arranged that the 
subject—with most writers dry and tédious— 


is made quite interesting and in places even" 
- nstructive. He assumes that there must inevi- 


ably be a new era, because the forces operating 
within the present order unless consciouely 
controlled will bring disaster and chaos on 
human society. _ eee 
According: to him, every nation’ in the old 
world, with the exception of England, .is s0 
weighed down with debt that they are virtually 
bankrupt, and will be compelled to repudiate 


‘their debts.. ‘‘ England,” he says, “may readily 


find herself alone in the new era, the only 


nation in the whole world bearing @ crushing 


burden of debl, competing with nations which 
have virtually gone through the bankruptcy 
court and comeout with free hands.” From 
this we discover quite early that his conception 
of a “new era” is not different from the old 
order in its fundamentals. | 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Villiers lays 
much stress on the aspirations of small nations 
to establish their. independence. He says: 
“Sinn Fein is no isolated phenomenon: It is 
oaly the Irish manifestation of a universal 
spirit.” He fails to show, however, that the 


- realisation of their ambitions will modify in any 


way the general character of the capitalist 
system’ ‘Thé capitalists of each country, large 
and small, will still compete for the world’s 
marketa, and amalgamate into opposing groups 
in the same way that they did in 1914. ~ While 
the workers. can be blinded with the ashes of 


- Imperialism or the dust of Nationalism, it is 


plain that. they have yet to learn that they are 
both built on their slavery. 
~ Mr. Villiers’ second disruptive force is the 
Labour movement throughout the world. He 
says: “There are, of course, vast differences in 
form: between its manifestations in various 
countries and in the same country at various 
times, but in Germany and France, in Great. 
Britain and in Russia, among the most mode- 
ate ‘collectivists’ and the most extreme revo- 
lutionaries, there is an essential unity of 
idea, a common conception of a new order 
utterly different from that which is falling to 
pieces around us. It is here, as will be seen 
later on, that the hope of the world will be 
found ; here; if anywhere, is the foundation 
from which a new order can arise.” (Page 52.) 
In none of the countries mentioned by Mr. 
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_ Villiers, nor in those he has not mentioned, is 
the Labour movement revolutionary. While 
there may, be révolutionaries in every land, the 
Labour movement everywhere is merely refor- 
mist. The reforms advocated may be different 
in the different countries ; that they are.reforms 
is their “essential unity of idea,” and tleir 
“vast differences in form” amount to little or 
nothing because none of the forms are based on 
Socialism, but only seek to modify the existing 
order of society. a 

Mr. Villiers is, of course, unable to show from 
the manifestoes or programmes of the Labour 

Party in this country that it is revolutionary, so 
he givesa brief sketch of the movement in 
which he says “The terms ‘masters and men’ 
had ate way to ‘employers and employees’ 
even before 1911, an indication in itself of the 
coming spirit. Just as villeinage could no 
longer be maintained once the villeins felt it. 
to be an indignity ; if the working classes no 
longer wish to be employees producing goods 
for anyone’s profit, such a change in the point 
of view must in the long run be equally funda- 
mental.” (Page 59) | 

All of which is extremely consoling to 
those capitalists who fear that Bolshevism is 
the beginning of the end. While capitalists 


’ generally will be quite willing that the workers 


should call themselves by any name they choose 
so long as they leave them surplus value. But 
the mere wishing for a better system by the . 
workers, or a rooted objection to produce for 
the profit of others, will not get them a better 
system, even “in the long run.” — 

A still more hopeful sign for Mr. Villiers is 
the revolt of the rank and file of the trade 
unions against their leaders. If this action 
were the result of their growing knowledge it 
would indeed be a hopeful sign; but as Mr. 
Villiers himself points out, many of the strikes 
are of a “frivolous nature.” As the workers 
understand their position more clearly it is safe. 
to say that their actions on the industrial field 

be based on common sense, instead of 
becoming wild or frivolous. 

The Trade Union and Co operative movements 
and their growth in recent years are also 
indications to Mr. Villiers of the approaching 
revolution, although the rank and file of these 


Movements are still engrossed with the idea 


of obtaining paltry advances of wages, or a 
few coppers in the pound discount on the 
wages they spend at the stores—facts that in 
themselves reflect the ever-growing poverty of 
the workers. 

_ But the, greatest advance of all, according 
to our author, is the propaganda of “Guild 
Socialism,” He claims, that “this has greatly 





enriched, if not the philosophy of Socialism, 


at least the stock of ideas current among 
British Socialists.” One of these enriching 
ideas is quoted by him froma Fahian pamphlet 
on “ Guild Socialism” by Mr. G. D. H. Cole as 
follows: - - thee ky 
“There is no hope in Bureaucratic society 
Nor any hope or chance of capitalism lasting 
much longer. That puts it 


up tayou either to accept what I am saying 
' or else find somé means by which you can 
induce men to go on. producing, other than 


the fear of hunger. . Hunger has 
made men work in the past, but it is every- 
where breaking down to-day. . . . 
Either men won’t go on working at all or else 
y will go on working for some quite dif- 
ferent reason.” (Page 61-2:) | 
All of which is just as vague and indefinite 
as ‘Mr. Villiers’ indications of a coming revolu- 
tion. Though he thinks it is all true, and that 
“capitalism will work no longer for labour is 
refusing to work it,” Of course wild statements 


of this kind cannot be substantiated by facts, 
Everywhere the unemployed are demanding | 


that they shall be put to work, and already 
there are signs that competition for jobs is 
resulting in speeding up and reductions in 
wages. Many industries are working short 


time, but it is against the wishes of the opera- - 


tives, who would much prefer to work overtime. 
In their eyes a week’s wages is the essential 
thing, and they must make capitalism work to 
get it. i 

In his concluding chapter called -‘ Creative 
Revolution” Mr. Villiers trys to show that the 
Labour Movement is revolutionary and that its 


_ adherents are increasing enormously, He does: 
not tell us, however, that these numbers are - 


made up by,including the members of affiliated 
trade unions, co-operative societies, etc., the 
bulk of whom have neve? even tried to under- 
stand what the Labour Movement stands for. 
True they are nearly all more or less discon- 


tented and would listen and understand Socia- . 
lism if it were intelligently presented to them.. 


But the Lahour Party and I.L.P. merely advo- 
cate reforms that lead nowhere, ‘except that they 
serve capitalist interests by concentrating the 
workers’ minds on the patching up of the pre- 
sent system, instead of making clear to them 
the necessity of ending it. 


The greater portion of Mr. Villiers’ book is 


taken up with the indebtedness of capitalist 
governments and the means by which the debt 
can be reduced or cancelled. 
presents three main ways of dealing with it. 
“1—To shirk it as much as possible, 
merely manipulating the taxes from time to 
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On page 84 he- 


J 
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' time, so as to provide-as long as possible for 
the payment of interest and perhaps for re- 
ducing the principle. ! 

“2—To repudiate it altogether or in part. 

~“3—To devise some great scheme for 
ita repayment either immediately or over a 
term of years.” : | 


With regard to repudiation Mr. Villiers has 
examined all ) 
that one, of course, is the most important. 

Those who hold the bulk of the war. bonds 
control the political machine. The Cabinet 
represents their interests, and neither our 
author nor anyone else will ever succeed in per- 
suading them that it is only justice for them to 
forego their interests. when so many thousands 


.of the workers gave their lives to make the 


country safe for them, — 5 Seat : 
Heroic measures like-repudiation form no 
part of capitalist policy. Not only so, other wars 
are expected, and who would lend if the present 
debt is repudiated ? Moreover, war bonds are 


a source of income which theiw holders have no 


wish to relinquish. The first policy is there- 
fore the most likely to remain. 


The third policy, repayment, it is'suggested 


should be by a capital levy. His cvief idea is 
that the stocks and shares now held by capi- 
talists should be transferred proportionately, 
according to-the holdings, to the | 


to pay the debt. But if that were all the capi- 


-talists might just as well keep their shares and 


pay themselves with the dividends. They 


: would at least save the expenses of collection 


and distribution. 


The capitalist class and: the capitalist gov- | 
ernment are one in interests and outlook. The 


debt is owed by.the capitalist class as a whole 
to some of its members. It is the collective 
responsibility of the capitalist class, and the 
assets of that class are the means of wealth pro- 
duction, which, operated by the working class, 


produces the revenue enjoyed by the capitalist - 


class. That revenue will be neither more nor 


less because some of the shares, or all of them, 


are held by the Government, If the capitalist 
class, therefore, adopt Mr. Villiers’ suggestion, 


they would merely be giving up to their execu- 


tive government annual dividends to be handed 
back to them as repayment of the executive 


debt. e - 
Of course Mr. Villiers does not expect the 
capitalist class to be guilty of perpetrating such | 


a delusion on themselves, but he does think 
they will allow the Labour Party to do so, or 
that the Labour Party will accomplish it, they 


having adopted it as part of their programme, . 


Debts or no debts, the workers under. capita 


+ 


the arguments except one, and. 


vernment, 
which would then have an income from which . 


ae ee 
. ¥ “ag ' 


‘minds of the 
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lism can never get more than wages based on 
the cost of subsistence ; the debt is, therefore, 
a capitalist debt, must be paid by the capitalist 
class if paid at all, and is their concern and 
their concern only. 

But what of the Labour Party ? While claim- 
ing to be revolutionary it spends its time 


_inventing and advocating schemes to relieve the 
capitalist class. of ‘their indebtedness, to get. 


them out-of @ tight corner and establish their 
system on a surer foundation than ever. 3 
If they were really revolutionary they would 


laugh at the “dilemma of capitalism,” and 


explain to the workers how they‘ can escape 
from their dilemma—wage slavery—by estab- 
lishing a system of society where the means of 
wealth production are owned in common and 


- democratically controlled: Until they do this 


the Labour Party, instead of being.“ the hope 
of the world,” are a stumbling block preventing 
the workers’ acquisition of Socialist knowledge. 
Instilling hope by its sentimental clap-trap, it 
spreads conten ‘and breeds apathy in the 
orkers, 
Mr. Villiers dreams of revolution anf repay- 
ment of war debts at the same time; but they 


_ contradict each other. The one is to overthrow 


capitalism and the other is to make it solvent. 
He cannot have it both ways. Either revolution 
and. the abolition of class-ownership in the 


means of life, and consequently the abolition | 


of interest on war bonds and dividends, and 


the workers continue to be exploited as hitherto. © 


His failure to deal satisfactorily with his sub- 
ject is chiefly due to the fact that he does not 
realise what is meant by revolution and cannot 
conceive the possibility of a system not based 
on capital and ownership of capital with all 
that it implies. Rok, 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE 


“Dignity and Impudence” it the title of a 


well known print portraying two dogs peering 
from:one kennel. One represents a St. Bernard, 
with heavy jaws and ponderous paws, shaggy 
mane, and eyes watchful and easy. Calm and 
powerful there he rests, while between his 
paws reclines a terrier, sporting in the shadow 
of the other's strength. © 

There is something common to both, how- 
ever, and it lies in the fact that. they each 
depend upon their owner for the means to sus- 
tain life. i. 

Now. there is an analogy between this picture 
and the life of mankind in modern capitalist 
society. Let us, therefore, take a brief survey 
of the economic conditions of human existence. 


In.the first place we know that the world is 
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inhabited by many milliorts of people, with a 
variety of tastes, habits, and so on. Further, 
out of this number there is an overwhelming 
proportion who have something in common. It 
i. that they are compelled to work in order to 
ive. : 
The capitalist system of wealth production 
has stretched out its tentacles over the whole 
world, so that almost everywhere we find these 
teeming, struggling millions, who not only havee . 
to work, but are compelled to work for someon 
else. - 

Unless the units of this vast army of workers 
can find work—someone to employ them—they 
are cut off from the means of life and must 
starve, as thousands are doing to-day. 

So this yast mass of the world’s workers, like 
the dogs in the picture, have this common 
character—they are dependent upon some else. 
They are dependent upon someone who wiil 
employ them, in order to get the common neces- 
saries of life. . 

These “someones,” these employers, who are 
they? Clearly they occupy an entirely different 
position from that of the workers. They are 
the ruling class, the possessing class, the idle - 
class. They-have no useful function in society, 
but live a life of luxury and ease upon the fruits 
of the labours of the working class—they are 
parasites on the body politic. 

These are the two classes into which society 
is divided. Let us now examine a particular 
section of the working. class, that section who 
usually refer to themselves as ‘‘ brain workers,”’ 


but are often referred to as the “black coat 
brigade,” in order to complete our analogy 
with “Dignity and Impudence.” ) 

This particular section is made up of types 
who are dignified and respectable, because they 
come into close daily contact. with their em- © 
ployers. It is their specific function to assist. 
the capitalist class in the direction of keeping 
their accounts, in order to show exactly how the 
exploitation of their fellow workers is progres- 
sing. The docile humility and faithfulness 
which distinguishes this particular type of 
slave seems now to be developing into some- 
thing like impudence. 

The writer has in mind the strike recently 
called by the Guild of Insurance Officials, be- 
cause certain of its members were dismissed 
from the General Accident Corporation for 
being members of the Guild. The management 
of the (7.A.C. having noted the impudence of 
this action, record their strong resentment in a : 
letter to one of the dismissed. I quote the 
“Daily Express,” 17.11.20: 

** . « Moreover, did you for one mo- 
- ment think that any board of directors would 
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In connectian with. the strike a joint mass 


‘ meeting was held’‘‘to protest against the dis- 
missal by the General Accident. of employees | 


who have joined the Insurance Guild, and to 
vindicate 


right of brain workers to com- 


bine for mutual protection.” Associated’ with | 
‘ the demonstration ‘were the following orga 


nisations: -  —_. 
Shipping Clerical Staffs’ Guild 


. Stock: Exchange Clerks’ Guild 


Commercial Staffs’ Association — 
National Guild-of Accountants’ Clerks 
Scottish Bankers’ Association 3 7 
Association of Women Clerks and Secre- 
taries 7 
Railway Clerk's Association aa 
‘Clerical Officers’: Association (Civil Service) 
Representatives of these. organisations 9d- 
dressed the meeting, and each endeavoured to 
outshine the others in their rhetoric. — 7 
The black coats, however, must bear in mind 
that they are, comparatively, newcomers in the 


trade union movement, and that if progress is — 


to be made the rank and file must get acquain- 
ted with the motive force which has compelled 


them to organise; they must get to understand 


their class position and the nature of the class 
straggle which Socialist knowledge makes 
ear. 


the trade union leader, whose record in other 


fields is marked by treachery, will be realised. 


Leadership implies an ignorant following. 
An intelligent rank and file require democrati- 
cally elected delegates to represent them. This 
is a distinction of fundamental importance to 
the workers, if they are to achieve their eman- 
cipation from wage slavery. 


‘knows hia job, which is 
in the interest of the capitalist class. 


When this has been attained, the function of 


‘Titi dodtation standanD. Jan, 1981. 


When resolutions were moved. by the leaders 
at this meeting that Mr. Lloyd George should 
be asked. to intervene, and if he was not respec- 


table enough, then the Prince of Wales should 


be acquainted with the facts, the fitness of 
these men to “lead” their followers anywhere 
save into “outer darknegs”’ is utterly disproved. 
Political parties represent class interests. Mr. 


Lloyd George represents the interests of the 


‘capitalist class, whose interests are diametrically 
opposed to: thosé of the working class. The 
Prince of Wales is an estimable young man who 
-eyewaah the workers 


One er, however, determined to main- 
tain his dignity at all costs, said “We view the 


strike method with abhorrence.” Of courte, 
le, 


“on strike” does’ not sound a bit respect 
but the strike is the only weapon the workers 
have on the economic field. The black coats 


may get more familar with it in the near future, 


| when the ap poke that-will. be bred of fami- 


liarity will; doubt! 
other methods. . 
Those other methods are class-conscious 


political action. And the Socialist Party, with 
‘its. political object, awaits eagerly that time of 


understanding. | , 

The action of the ‘“‘General Accident” was 
not altogether appreciated; however, by the 
employing class, because, as the “ Dail: 
put it in an editorial (19.11.20): ‘This is the 
way to drive the brain workers and manual 
workers closer together, and both of them to- 
wards extremes. Is it worth while? ” 

This observation on the part of the capitalist 
Press is particularly signihcans, and there is a 
wealth of meaning and fear hidden in that last 


sentence, ‘‘Is it worth while?” . 


After all the pains which the raling -class 
have taken to impress a certain-section of the 
working class with the respectability of their 


_ black coats and the dignity of their calling, and 
‘to isolate them from the “lower orders,’’ they 


have to recognise that their policy of divide 
and rule is nearly played out. =i : 
To salary slaves the lesson should be clear. 
They must-understand that whether they have 
to work in black coats or overalls they belong 
to the working class. When they grip this fact 
they will know the worth of the high-sounding 


phrases about respectability, gentility, dignity, . 


and the rest of the flattering notions with which 
their masters keep them in subjection. | 
The working class are compelled to grovel on 
the floor of the industrial kennel, and if some 
of their number assume dignity they are but 
taking on a pose which ill fits the degrading 
nature of their existence. Their remuneration, 
whether it is called wages or salary, is deter- 


ess compel them to look for . 


ily News”. 
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their kind. Like carrots and cat’s meat, their 
energies are bought and sold, and the wage or 
salary is the price.. It may sound undignified, 
but, nevertheless, it is an economic fact which 


has to be firmly gripped. 


Finally, organisation on trade union lines, no 
matter how well disciplined the rank and file 
may be, and necessary as it may be to-day, in 
order to resist the pressure of the employing 
class, will not emancipate the workers from the 
wages system. To achieve this end.they must 
organise into a political party conscious of their 


class interest, and equipped with the necessary 


knowledge. 2 
That political party already exists—in the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. Study. its 


Object and Declaration of Principles, and then | | 
Sarr ine ceuaos Sie 


_ THE ONLY WAY. 
A deputation of a few London mayors headed 
a procession of unemployed to Downing Street, 
with the object of interviewing the Welsh 
wizard, to whom they look to solve the unem- 


ployed problem. 
Somehow, the futility of it did not penetrate 


_ the skulls of even the mayors! If Lloyd George 
or the Oabinet were to solve the question, there © 


would ‘be no further need for either him or ‘his 
fellow agents. Ria abies 
Workers, you must realise that unemploy- 


ment is a necessary prop to the capitalist sys- : 


tem ; therefore to abolish the evil of :“out of 
work” it is necessary to overthrow the cause of 
its existence—it cannot be done otherwise. 


The members of the Socialist Party know 
the futility of processions, demonstrations, and 
other such means the workers employ. They 
also know that the political power which the 
working class give the master class by their 
votes, enables the latter to confront the former 
with armed force, and until the control of that 
armed force is wrested from the capitalists the 
unemployed and the working class as a whole 
might as well try punching a brick wall. 

The only way in which. the emenetpebion of 
the working class can be ‘achieved is by study- 
ing the Socialist position, organising élass-con- 
Bciously inside the Socialist Party with the 
object of overthrowing the capitalist system. 
There is NO other way, and it cannot too often 
be re-iterated. . 

Don’t waste time running your heads against 
police batons: the cost of repairing a cracked 
skull would be sufficient to purchasé all the 
literature necessary for your enlightenment. 


W. A. G. 
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mined by what it costs to keep and reproduce | 


HAVE WE? 


Our attention has been drawn to a book 
review which was published by our contempo: 
rary ‘The Communist” under date 9.12.20. 


"The book reviewed was “Communism and 


Christianism,” by Bishop William Montgomery 
Brown, D.D., published by the Bradford-Brown 
Educational Co., Ohio. “The Communist” 
says that the author, “in the course of his fare- 


_ well, explains his point of view in the following 


very definite terms :— 


‘“** The contradiction in terms known as 
the Christian Socialist is inevitably antago- 
nistic to working-class interests and the 
waging of the class struggle. His object is 
the conciliation of classes,—not the end of 
classes. His avowed object indeéd is to purge 
the Socialist movement of its materialism and 

- the means to purge it of its Socialism and to 
direct.if from its material aims to the fruitless 
chasing of:spiritual will o’-the-isps.’ ”’ 

It is a funny thing, but if the reader will 
turn to page 21 of our pamphlet “Socialism 
and Religion” he will there find the following 
passage : See 


“. . . But the contradiction in terms 
known as the Christian Socialist is inevitably 
antagonistic to working-class interests and 
the waging of the slass struggle. His policy 
is the conciliation of classes, the fraternity of. 
robber and robbed, not the end of classes. 
His avowed object, indeed, is usually to purge 
the Socialist movement of its materialism 
and this, as we have seen, means to purge i: 
of its Socialism, and to divert it from its 
material aims to the fruitless chasing of 
spititual Will o’-the wisps.” ~ 


Except for some obvious printer’s errors in 
the first the difference between the two isn’t 
great, is it? In fact’they are near enough alike 
to reveal their connection and to establish the 
need. for some acknowledgment on the part of 
‘the ex-bishop of the source of the passage. He 


‘may, of course, have madesuch acknowledgment, 


or he may have palmed it off as the fruit of 
some brain wave of his ow#—not having seen . 
the bork we do not know; and, by gosh ! we 
do not care. , 

But it would be interesting to know whether 
our brochure has really converted a bishop from 
the benighted purveyor of spookism into a real 
dispenser of light and learning. He might do 
worse than send us a copy of his book for 
review, in which case our publishing department 
might be prevailed upon to return him the 3d. 
he paid for our brochure, “‘Socialisin and Reli- 
gion”— if he paid for it.—(Ep. Com.) 
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THE MASTERS’ NEW 
OFFENSIVE, — 


It is symptomatic of the pressute which the 


ual awakening of the workers is putting on 

the master class that the latter is'adopting a 
policy of systematic anti-Socialist propaganda 
-and education in. political economy among the 
workers, For genérations the capitalists have 

_been content to leave the doping of their slaves. 
to the parson, the novelist, and the prostitute 

of the Press, all of whom worked by the general 

distortion of the vision, and generally left eco- 


nomics alone. But to-day we find all and 


sundry among capitalist agents developing into 
proffessors of eetosinnes for the benefit of 
the working class, and, more significant than 
all the rest put together, the great. capitalists 
are making it a personal matter, and, probably 


counting upon the glamour of their names to © 
cover the weakness of their arguments, have. 


essayed to teach the workers the kind of eco- 
_ nomics they. would like them to know. 

The late Andrew Carnegie was a notable case 
in point; later Lord Leverhulme addresses 
working class audiences all over the country, 
and tries to tell the proletarians “What is 
Capital” in a ludicrous pamphlet of that title, 
and so we could go on. , 

Well, we welcome these pamphleteers and 
platform pounders with open arms. If you 
pitch a roped ring and put one human fighting 
cock’ in it no one takes much notice; but 
directly you put a second man in the ring the 
town flocks to see. We have been thé lonely 
figure in the ring years enough—is it possible 
wat at last our enemy is coming out to fight ? 


every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. vs 


~ Jan., 1921. 


A few diys ago the editorial in the ‘Daily 
Chronicle tried to show the workers that low 
production means high prices, high prices mean 
smaller purchasing power, smaller purchasing 
_ power means lessened demand, which completes 
the circle with increased unemployment— a 
plausible enough tale if one forgets that, in 
spite of all arguments, and regardless of high 
prices or low, it is the surplus-value, the differ- 


| ence between what the workers are paid (and 
' therefore are able\to consume) and what they 


produce, that causes unemployment, a funda- 


| mental fact that the capitalist sophists have 


never been able to dispose of and never will. 
In “Lioyd’s Sunday News” of Jan. 9, 1921, 
the Right Hon. ©. A. McCurdy, K.C., MP., 
Food Controller, tries to do his little bit toward 
the general bamboozling uf the workers in an 
article entitled: “Your Food: Prices in 1921.” 
He strikes the right note at the commencement 
when he says “The people of Great Britain, I 
think, deserve some word of recognition, if not 


| of thanks, for the progress which has been 


made in this country towards. restoration of 


~ é 


7 commercial prosperity 


! ercial, prosperity,” mark you, in the 
face of a million hungry unemployed! One 
would have thought .this touched the limit, but 
the of the same-paper, in the same issue, goes 


.one better. ‘‘Our money is going to be worth 


more this year than last, and it is going.to be 
easier to make ends meet,” hesays. It-is pretty 
evident that the writer of that optimistic pas- 
sage is not unduly oppressed by the flood of 
unemployment which, even his own, leaders 
recognise, is about to. sweep down upon the 
working class of this country. 

Mr. McCurdy, of course, takes up the old cry 
beloved of capitalist papers, capitalist statesmen, 


and those capitalist henchmen, the labour 


‘leaders (who are strangely quiet upon the point 
now that the inevitable result. we prophesied 
has been arrived at). He declares : ‘The price 
the British housewife will be called upon to pay 


in 1921 for many commodities will depend in 


part, of course, upon the-continued progress of 
our own people in increasing production . ..-.” 
A little later he says 7 “‘ Europe wants the goods, 
we want the wages; why is it, then, that an 
exchange cannot be rade which would be so 
profitable to both? The answer is that the war 
. °. has also dislocated and choked the 
rivers and channels through which international 
trade flowed freely in time of peace.” 

With channels and rivers dislocated and 
choked the way to avoid floods is not. to clear 
the channels, but to» pray Gord to increase the 
output of rain! , 

e hope to have an article shortly dealing 
at length with this subject. | 


- 


fan., 1991 


WHAT THE WORKERS DO 
UNDERSTAND. 


The average working man obviously does not 
understand two vital factors of the system of 
society prevailing to-day. His conversation 
proclaims this; his replies, in debating on 
economic and political matters, prove this be- 
yond dispute. Adamantine- facts daily stare 
him in the face, yet he does not perceive them. 

The two all-important realities he is unaware 
of are: (1) The slave-condition of the working 
class the world over, and (2) the way the wages 


. system robs them of the greater part of the 


wealth they produce. ? 
. Let us deal with things as we find them. We 
will consider the first of the above statements. 
The working: class constitute the vast majo- 
rity of the community. Phey 
MUST WORK 


to provide themselves and their dependents 
with the means necessary to sustain life. The 
only alternatives.are existing on charity, steal- 
ing, or starving... > 

‘They are propertyless—they own no land nor 
any means by which wealth can be made by the 


application of their socially-useful labour- 


power. The ony thing they do own is their 


labour-power—the ability, strength, and facul- 


ties to work. . That labour-power has a value, 
for it has tle magic quality of producing 


- wealth when usefully exercised... - _ 4 
The capitalist class, owning all the natural 


sources of wealth and the means and instru- 
ments for its production, are thus intensely 
powerful through that ownership, and through 
their appropriation of the wealth us it is daily 
produced by those who toil for them. 

The capitalists are an idle class. The workers’ 
labour-power they make use of for themselves, 
and appropriate the fruits of labour for one 
purpose only—their own enrichment. Thus 
the sole function of the workers under the 
present system is to 


PRODUCE PROFIT 


for the capitalist class. 

From the time when they “ go out to work ” 
till the time when they can no longer toil they 
must continue to function as mere producers of 
capitalist wealth. They may change masters; 
they may suffer want and misery through 
enforced unemployment and consequent, po- 
verty ; but they will always have to sell their 
labour-power never ad wherever they can) 
to a capitalist in order to exist at all. It is 
impossible, in practically every case, to get away 


from that dire necessity. It is impossible to 


avoid their dependence on being employed by 
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some memter of the capitalist class. The latter 
own the very means of life; they control the 
conditions of getting a livelihood; the whole 
economic and political power exerted by them 
secures theit position and maintains their pri- 
vileged status. As a class they completely 
control the lives of the indispensable working 
class the world over. Thus working-class‘will 
and desires.are completely subjected to capita- 
list-class will, interest and dominance. 
What else is this but the 


SLAVERY OF THE WORKERS ? 


You have to-day, on one hand, ‘aristocratic 
and plutocratic dominance and privilege, com- 
bined with idleness and exploitatiou, class-rule 
and social inequality. On the other hand you 
havea huge class of toilers who are propertyless 
and exploited wage slaves who produce the 
wealth of the world and yet are robbed of the 
greater part of it in order that their masters 
may realise a profit out of it. 

Now, secondly, it is observable that the 
average worker does not see how he, or his 
class, are robbed by capitalist exploitation 
through the wages system. ; 

“Robbed! -How robbed ? ’ he will say when 
told of the fact.. “I get my wages. I suppose 
the employer is entitled to make his bit out of 
it! How am I robbed ?” 

Possibly he'reca]ls many kinds of robbery. 
Brigandage, piracy, burglary, and Dick Tur- 
pinism suggest themselves to him. There is no 
parallel that can be cited he thinks to prove 
the contention. Well, let us consider wealth- 
production from its very basis. 

A worker tries for a job at a firm. He is 
willing to sell .his labour- power —his skill and 
strength—to be used in the production of 
wealth by applying it to nature-given material. 
The employer agrees to purchase that labour- 
power for a given period under specified con- 
ditions, and for a stipulated sum—termed 
“wages.” 

Ascertained facts prove that, on the average, 
the worker ie~paid no more for his services than 
than is barely sufficient to reproduce his labour 
power daily. 

This labour power has cost certain necessaries 
to produce in the first instance. It has been 
developed ; it must be sustained in a given 
degree of efficiency. But, in spite of this, the 
human machine will and does 


WEAR OUT 


just’as the one of iron and steel does, and when 
no longer useful it will have to be replaced. 

So not only is an amount of necessaries 
required to maintain him, but an added amount 
is imperative to bring up children to serve in 
his stead as wage-workers, and who, in their 


/ 
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| turn, will perpetuate the supply: - . labour 


Y Tabouk power is really a commodity—bought 
and sold ‘in the labour market like margarine, 
and with as little sentiment. | 

The value of every commodity, is determined 
by the average quantity. of jlabour required 
under the general conditions prevailing at any 
given time to produce it. Thus the value; in 
the form of. wages, that is paid to“ the worker 
for his labour-power, represents the value of the 
necessaries needed for its reproduction, and 
thereforeis determined by theamount of labour 
required for that purpose. = : 

Being engaged to work for a stipulated wage 
the worker ‘has also to labour for,an agreed 
numberof hours per day or per week, and 
under certain other restrictions. He thus sells 
his. labour-power for the whole of that time. 
In fact, the employer has bought it all for that 


period. | Na giat bese : | 
All the wealth the worker produces in that 


time is appropriated by thé employer, and every 


means is used-to extract the 
| UTMOST VALUE , ; 
from the worker in the period during which he 
has sdld his labour-power. 2 
When the capitalist buys the worker’s labour- 
power he buys it for one special purpose—to 
get out of the toiler a greater total value. than 
is represented by the worker's wages. If the 
worker did’ not: produce this surplus value, 
the capitalist would make nothing by employ- 
ing him, and would therefore have no induce- 
ment to do so. | | 


This value produced by the werker in excess . 


of that contained.in his wages, this surplus 
value as we call it, is value for which the capi- 
talist pays nothing whatever. ! 
The-worker thinks he has been: paid for his 
labour. He has not: he has only been repaid 
the value of his labour-power. He has been 
paid what his labour-power cost to produce ; 
but the value which that labour-power produces 
—a far greater quantity—belongs to the capi- 
talist. This increase, this sufplus-value, which 
the exploiter pays nothing for, represents the 
ROBBERY OF THE WORKER.) 


Thus the robbery of the worker is veiled by 
the wages system. The paid and the unpaid 
portions of the labour are indistinguishable, 
and the worker appears to have. been paid for 
the whole. 


oe) 
This process of exchange between capitalists 


and labourers, resulting-in ® systematic rob- 
bery of the working class, simply continues to 


keep the workers wage-slave class ina chronic » 


state of poverty, and tends just, as surely to 
enrich the.idle capitalists, who exploit them. 


| own class slavery, they 


Harve Yh 
$ ; it 
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. We have seen from the first portion of the 
article that the working clasé are enslaved 
‘under capitalism ;.we see: that Jabour alone of 


human factors produces social wealth, but that 


the greater part of the fruits of the workers’ 
labour is stolen from them. ~ 7 
The only hope of the toilers, the only remed 

for all the disastrous results of the slavery of 
their class, lies in Socialism. While the perni- 
cious capitalist system continues their poverty. 
and misery also will continue: 

‘When the workers understand the real opera- 
tions and effects of the wage ernet and their. 

ill see that no reforms 

OR PALLIATIVES 


can effect their emancipation. 


When they understand Marxian economics | 
and Socialism they will realise that only by 


their own class-conscious efforts will they free 


themeelves.and estalllish a new and sane social — 


system, ee 
. . Educated in these things, and organised on 
the industrial and political fields, they will 


seize political power and wield it and its forces 


for the peronns purpose—the establishment _ . 


of the Socialist Commonwealth. 
| é , Geanam May. 


: Cheat 


NOTICE TO LITERARY FLEDGLINGS. 


‘The Editorial Committee will be glad to 
receive for publication brightly written Branch 


‘Reports. No report should exceed fourteen and. 
a half pages of the .“‘S.S.,” for the simple reason 


that. we do not wish to encroach upon the back 
page or to leave out the title of our organ, and we 
rather favour the idea of completing the report 
in one issue. ; 


CONCERNING THAT. FUND. 

Old Moneybags, the Party Treasurer, declares 
that the Party Publicity Agent will have to be 
hanged ifthat Thousand Pounds is not raised 
this year.” Well, sqhe ought to be. Will all 
who are tired of sitting on the family chest with 
a revolver and bombs, to discourage thieves, 
please send their money along for us to look 
after. Think what a shock it would be to any 
decent burglar when he flashed his dark lan- 
tern on your door to find our Acknowledgment 
List nailed thereon, and underscored jthe an- 
nouncement—“Comrade Nosumthink, his last 

brass farthing”’! - | ae 


U 


“KNOWLEDGE -IS POWER.” 
Economic Class at Head Office, 17 Mount 


Pleasant, W.C.1: (off Farringdon Road) on 


Thursdays at 8 p.m. Try to attend. 


-fan., 1921. 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
BY H. G. WELLS. 

| A CRITICISM. 

Mr. Wells misses completely the transition 
‘of society in Greece and Rome from the tribal 
or kinship form to the political or territorial 
and class form of organisation. The striking 


social achievements associated with the names. 


of Draco, Solon, and Cleisthenes are, for 
instance, passed over in silence. . This is a 
serious omission and one that is difficult to 


explain. How Mr. Wells can sum up Athenian . 


history without even mentioning the. so-called 
“reforms of Solon”’ passes comprehension. The 


student who seeks information as to the social. 


revolution from the tribal to the political phase 


 asit occurred In the concrete both in Attica and 


in Rome cannot do better than consult Morgan’s 


“Ancient. Society” or the “Origin of the 


Family, Private Property, and the State” by 
Engels. These works may be supplemented 
by that instructive but less scientific account— 
“The City-State of the Greeks and Romans,” 
by W. Warde Fowler. — On. | 

Mr. Wells’ history of Rome contains some of 
the finest work in the whole book, much of it 
showing real historical penetration. The fol- 
lowing except from his’ account of the later 
years of the Roman Republic is typical of the 
best passages : 

The rich grew richer and the poor poorer. It was 
impossible to stifle the consequences of that process 
for ever by political trickery. The Italian people 
werestill unenfranchised, Two extreme democratic 
leaders, Saturninus and Glaucia, were assassinated, 

_but that familiar senatorial remedy failed to assu- 
age the populace on this occasion. . . ~. In 
91 B.C. Livius Drusus, a recently elected tribunal 
of the people, . was assassinated.. He had 
proposed a general enfranchisement of the Italians, 
and he had foreshadowed not only another land 
law, but a general abolition of debts. Yet for all 
this vigour on the part of the senatorial usurers, 
landgrabbers and forestallers, the hungry and the 
anxious were still insurgent. The murder of Drusus 
was the last drop in the popular cup; Italy blazed 
into a desperate insurrection. (Cp. XXVIII. S. 3.) 


‘In the next chapter the author treats of the 
Empire, of its miseries, corruptions, and debau- 
cheries, and gives the real reason for the easy 
success of the “barbarian invaders” against 
the one-time “impregnable.” © 

It is manifest that to the bulk of its inhabitants 
the Roman Empire did not seem a thing worth 
fighting for. To the slaves and common people the 

barbarian probably seemed to |promise more free- 
dom and less indignity than the pompous rule of 
the imperial official and grinding employment by 

-the rich.’ The looting and burning of palaces and 


an occasional massacre did not shock the folk of: 
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the Roman underworld as it shocked the wealthy 
and cultured people to whom we owe such accounts 
as we have of the breaking down of the imperial 
system. Great numbers of slaves and of the common 
people probably joined the barbarians, who knew 
little of racial or patriotic prejudices and weie open- 
handed to any promising recruit. No doubt in many 
cases the population found that the barbarian was 
a worse infliction even than the taa-gatherer and 
the slave-driver. But that discovery came too late 
for ‘resistance or the restoration of the old order. 
Chap. XXIX., s 2.) 


Mr. Wells lays great stress, and rightly so, 
upon the fact that ecettled; cultured, and pros- 
perous communities are apt to be overrun by 
warlike, nomadic peoples. .The process and its 
effects aré well described by Prof. Myres in his 
“Dawn of History.” The conquerors first 
subdue and plunder the conquered but are 
eventually absorbed in or by them and their 
culture. This process, as Mr, Wells puts it, 
‘in a thousand variations has been one of the 
main stories in history for the last seventy 
centuries or'more.” But the recognition of this 
fact leads the author to amazing conclusions. 
In his chapter on the ‘‘Renascence of Western 
Civilization” he introduces to jour notice his 
third type of community, which turns out to be © 
a compound of or hybrid between his first two. 


Essentially this modern state, as we see it grow- 
ing under our eyes to-day, is a tentative combina- 
tion of two apparently contradictory ideas, the idea 
of.a community of faith and obedience, such as the 
earliest civilizations undoubtedly were, and the idea. 
of ‘a community of will, such as were the primitive 
political groupings of the. Nordic and Hunnish 
peoples. For thousands of years the settled civi- 
lized peoples, . .. . seem to have developed 
their s and habits along the line of worship 
and personal subject on, and the nomadic peoples 
theirs along the line of personal self-reliance and 
self assertion. ... . It was only after thousands 
of years of cyclic changes between refreshment by 
nomadic conquest, civilization, decadence, and 
fresh conquest that the present process of a mutual 
blending ot ‘civilized’ and ‘free’ tendercies into a 
new type of community, that now demands our at- 

- tention'and which is the substance of contemporary 
history, began. (Chap. XXXV s. 1.) 


Now for the result of this “blending.” 


. constantly recurring nomadic injections have 
seeadily altered the primordial civilization both in 
blood and spirit ; . the world religion of to- 
day, and what we nowcall democracy, the boldness 

- of modern scientific enquiry, and a universal rest- 
lessness are due to this “‘ nomadization” of civili- 
zation. The old civilization created tradition, and 
lived by tradition. To-day the power of tradition 
is destroyed. The body of our state is civilization 
still, but its spirit is the spirit of the nomadic world. 
It is the -nirit of the great plains and the high seas. 
(Chap. XLI. s. 4.) 


Surely no more fantastic theory as an expla- 
nation of modern society and its mental reflex 


‘was ever conceived. To show all its absurd 
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implications would: take more space than we 


can spare on such ridiculous-nonsense,. The- 


confusion of Mr. Wells is shown by the way. he 
brackets as. effects of a common cause the 
“ world religions,” all of which are over a thou- 


sand years old, with ‘modern scientific “en- | 


-quiry” and “democracy,” the achievments ‘so 
to speak of the day: before yesterday. The old 
Civilization did nob create tradition. Tradition 


as a social force. existed ten thousand’ years 


‘before any civilisation was dreamt ‘of. It is in 
fact more potent by far among barbaric peoples 


than in any form of civilization. ‘The old civi- ' 


lization used tradition and modified it for class 
purposes. It is so used to day, and is far from 
being, “destroyed.” ee a 


If Mr. Wells can find no adequate explana-- 
tion other than the above of the modern deve-’ 
lopments he meritions we chan provide him with 


one. The economic conditions of the primitive 
civilizations preserved in a modified form, and 
in fact were built upon, the old-established 
institutions of the patriarchal stage—the village 


community and the guilds—the very embodi-. 


ments of tradition: Such indeed is the condition 
‘to.day ‘in China and India, and such was 


largely the case in the manorial system of 


medizval Europe.. ate ee 

But economic.developments undermined the 
manorial system.’ Commerce ‘and ‘money 
payment freed thé serf, destroyed the “village” 


and put in its place the free peasant and the 


capitalist farmer, produced eventually the prot 
*pertyless wage working class on the one hand. 
and the capitalist “manufacturer” on the other. 
Then the machine revoluti¢h in industry and 
_ transport brought us to the fully fledged 


capitalist system of to-day. These broadly were 


the factors, real concrete factors, not the Well. 


sian myth of ‘‘Nomadization,” which smashed: 


the fetters of. feudal tradition and ereated 
modern science and “democracy.” As a matter 
of fact in other parts of his book Mr. Wells. to 
a certain extent actually shows ths part which 


these economic developments played in bring: 


ing about the above ideological effects. 
Throughout the book the narrative of history is 
very much superior to the author’s generaliza- 
tions about it. a 

There have been no incursions of nomadic 
invaders into Western Europe for well over a 


thousand years. Would Mr. Wells then have us - 


believe that this “spirit of Nomadism”. has 
persisted through hereditary transmission and 
in an, adverse environment during all these 
' .centuries and has actually increased’ beyond 
measure in the past hundred years ! 

’ * * * 


Mr. Wells’s account of the French Revolution 


c San., 1921. 


makes good dramatic reading, here and there 
getting down to realities, but for the mosé part 
it is superficial, He gives a sympathetic 
account of tlie Jacobins and a fairly rational 
account of the “Terror.” He is particularly to 
be commended ‘upon his repudiation: of the 
malicious lies with which most “historians” 
have slandered the fine. personality of “Marat. 
But nowhere does he tell us that the. paramount 
factor which determined the nature, course and 
outcome of the revolution was the class interests. 
of the bourgeoisie. The present.writer strongly 
‘recommends to. the student what is-easily the 
best recent and popular contribution to this 
‘subject — ‘The French Revolution,” by H.. 
Packwood Adams, a book with a. viewpoint 
almost Marxist. In it we read—‘‘the only clear 
and ruthless purpose existed in the brains of 
the middle class. , . . The remqval of 
seignenrial oppressions and of administrative 
chaos were a necessary part of the eeonomic. 


plans of the men of commerce; . . , the! 
main advantage of the Revolution went to those 


‘long-headed. capitalists whose destiny it has 
since been to make the nineteenth-century 
Europe the factory of the world, and indirectly 
and unwillingly forge what may well become 
the iron cradle of a moré gigantic democracy 
than the world‘has known. These people knew 
what they wanted and got what ‘they wanted, . 
but os eae was harder than they. knew.” 
Pp ° 2 —27. le ae 

Those who have read that remarkable little 
book “The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bona- 
parte,’ will remember how Marx states in his 
opening paragraphs that all great historic 
personages occur twice—once as tragedy ahd 
once as farce—and that whén men are 


in revolutionising things and themselves they 


conjure up the spirits of the past, assume their 
names and costumes to ‘enact a new historic 
scene in a time-honoured disguise and with 
borrowed language. - — | 

~ No petterillustration of Marx’s generalisation 
could be forthcoming than that Mr. Wells gives 
when dealing with Napoleon Bonaparte. 


His coronation was the most extraordinary revival 
of stale history itis possible to imagine; Caesar 
was no longer the model; Napoleon was playing 
now at being Charlemagne. . . . the Pope had 
been brought from Rome to perform the ceremony ; 
and at the climax Napoleon I. seized the crown, 


waved the Popé aside, and crowned himself. The | 


attentive reader’of this Outline will know. that a 
thousand years before this would have had consi- 
derable significance; in 1804 it was just a ridiculous 
scene. In 1806 Napoleon reyived another venerable 
antiquity, and, following ‘still the” footsteps.. of 
Charlemagne, crowned himself with the iron crown 
of Lombardy. (Chap. XXXXIIIL. s. 4.) 


_. Mr. Wells gives two useful quotations from 


fal. revolutionary Jacobin. 
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apoleon’s writings on the political use of reli- 
gion: “How can you have. order in a State 
without religion? Society cannot exist without 
inequality of fortunes, which cannot endure 
apart: from religion. When one man is dying 
of hunger near another who is ill of surfeit, he 
cannot resign himself to this difference, unless 
there is an authority which declares—‘God 
wills it thus: there must be rich and poor in 
the world ; but hereafter and during all eter- 
nity the division of things will take place 
differently.” ‘It is my wish to-re-establish the 
institution for foreign missions; for the reli- 


_ . g1008 missionaries may be very useful to me in 


Asia, Africa, and America, as I shall make them 
reconnocitre all the lands they visit. The sanctity 
of their dress will not only protect them, but 
serve to conceal their political and commercial 
investigations.” (Ibid,s.3.) 


Napoleon, like all intelligent rulers and 


- politicians, knew the value of superstition as an 


instrument of class subjection, but few of his 


_. kind have stated itso clearly. For this very 


reason, as Mr. Wells points out, he had opposed 
religion asa freethinker when he was a youtb- 


Se R. W. Hovusiey. 
To Be Continven.. 


[We regret to state that in our previous in- 
stalment of the above criticism a paragraph was 
omitted by the arinter. We give below the 
missing paragraph, which should have followed 
the third line, second column, p.°58. 


_ In a primitive community the individual has 
little importance as such’ He may almost be said 
to belong to it body and soul, and apart from it he 
has neither rights nor responsibilities. Such a syi- 
tem is unfavourable to the development of enter- 
prise or private initiative, but at the same time it 
encourages the habits of obedience, discipline and 
common action, upon which further social progress 
depends. The absorbing claims of the community 
arewell illustrated by the primitive laws of property, 
according to which everything of the greatest value 
belongs to the clan’in common. (P. 25.) 
\ 


EE 


_ BOOKS RECEIVED, . 
THE PRACTICE AND THFORY OF BG‘SHE- 
. ' VISM, by Bertram Russell. Allen & Unwin. 6s. 


THE SOCIALIST ILLUSION, by Bernard Taylor. 
Allen & Unwin. Paper, 1s. 3d. : 


LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN, by himself: Bobn’s 
Social Economic Series. G. Bell & Sons. 2s. 4d. 


FE AND STRUGGLES OF WILLIAM LOVETT, 
by himself. Bohn’s Social Economic Series. T wo 
vols., 38. 4d. each. 
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A LOOK ROUND. 


On the same day that the papers described 
the wholesale occupation of public buildings by 
the starving workless, there was also announced 
what will probably be accepted as the satisfac- 
tion—relatively speaking— of the postal workers 
with their cénditions of service ; that is to say, 
the result of a ballot was published in which 
the members of the Union of Post Office 
Workers had ‘been asked to express their feel- 
ings on the question offthe adoption of a strike 
policy. This involved the setting up of a strike | 
fund, but also carried with it the proviso that 
no strike should be resorted to without consul- 
ting the membership by means of a ballot. 

Ballot papers to the number of 107,049 were 
issued; with the result that 48,157 voted for a 
strike policy ; 35,411 vo-ed against ; and 23,481 
refrrined from voting. This resuli was acclaimed 
by their General Secretary, (J.” W. Bowen) as a 
decisive victory for the forces of progress! To 
the present writer the impression conveyed is 


that they are simply in thecart. This is proved 


by the analysis, which shows that so uncertain 
is their knowledge that nearly one-third of the 
membership voted against, whilst almost a 
fourth refrained from voting. And then for one 
of their officials (Mr. Ammon) to go and say that 
another official of the N.U.R. had referred to 
postal unions as having made greater strides 
duaing the past ten years than any other trade 
union,and as being the most advanced _politi- 
cally,-is sublimely ridiculous. | 

It.is a well known fact that postal servants 
generally are amongst the most reactionary of 
organised workers, being very old-fashioned in 
their views. It cannot be said, therefore, that 
very many of the thousands who did or did not | 
participate in the ballot were actuated by any 
conviction resulting from an analysis of their 


‘ position a8 wage slaves. 


* * * 


Colonel Amery, as Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, has received the congratulations of 
the House for his economic handling of the 
situation in Somaliland, he having disposed of 
the ‘‘enemy” at the trifling cost of about 
£100,000. A “gratifying” feature of his report 
was the confidence expressed that within a 
reasonable number of years Somaliland will pay 
the cost of its administration, The economy has 


_ been effected by the use of the aeroplane, a 


method, Major General Seeley states, which is 
far more preferable than the old-fashioned way 
of advancing small bodies of infantry “to 
extend British influence.” He considers the use 
of aeroplanes cheaper, more effective, and more 
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- humane than any other method. Its effactive- . 


ness is not in doubt, as the people of Amritsar 

and of Messopotamia can testify, but as to its 

being humane, that is open to question. — 
Capitalist ‘ethics, however, do sot stand®in 


the way when “extending British influence,” or 


that of. any other nationality, whether against 
white workers or merely ‘‘niggers.” The use of 
aeroplanes asa method of settling disputes. is 
coming, more and mote into favour, and the 
adoption of this “humane” method as acure for 
industrial unrest can be looked forward to with 
betes ing to note that it 
By the way, it is interesting to no i 
has fe eatablished beyond doubt that the first 
bombs dropped. on, any. town were dropped. by 
the British on Cologne and Dusseldorf. This 
represents the initiation of this form of ‘Sexten- 


ding British influence.” (See “ Manchester . 


Guardian,” ‘Nov. 1, 1920.) 


* * 


At one stageof the present war when the 
fighting Hg tiga scale and men died at 
the rate of some thousands a day, it was usual 
to describe them as having been “ killed in 
action.” Now that one phase has shifted round 


to Ireland, it ia the fashion of certain news- | 


papers to speak of those killed in the fighting 
on the Government side as having been “mur- 
dered,” in spite of the fact that the country 1s. 


under martial law and the army-held to be on | 


ive service. It is as if Spain, for political 
saan had protested in 1914 that the British 
and French were murdering Germans. All 
bluff, of course. 
x * * 


In the appeal made to the British people this 
Christmastide for help toward relieving the 
women and children of the late ‘‘enemy 
countries,-it was stated. that “the whole truth 
about the appalling sufferings of the famine- 
stricken little ones is so dreadful that no news- 

‘paper would publish it.” I can, quite believe 
they wouldn't ; and it is quite easily understood 
—by those who care to understand—why they 
wouldn’t. It isn’t oat of any regard for our 
feelings: The very same Press which will now 
print an appeal (like an advert.—to other peo- 
ple) without disclosing too much formerly 
printed miles and miles of rubbish and lies 
when it suited their purpose to do so, in order 
to make men go out and bring about tha con- 


- _ ditions they now deplore (perhaps)." Men have | 


suffered imprisonment and degradation of all 
sors for saying that these conditions would be 
the result. Only a short time ago men were 
acclaimed as heroes who succeeded in their 
allotted task of making orphans. Now the men 


er. | Nar lh t 
We sate. 
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.of peace i} forward out of their five years of | 


a long face and implore us in the 


] - oe 
oe of Nazareth, to save the little ones. 


‘The swine! As if-ours were the responsi- 
bility! One has only to pick up any newspaper 


‘to read of the millions that have been squan- 


dered on the very machinery responsible for the 


conditions referred to. | 
| * * x , 


The same people used to teach ‘us that charity 
began at home. Meanwhile— 


On December. llth the Wigen borough 
magistrates committed a poor widow, aged 75, 


to prison for three months for stealing a piece © 
of celery value 44d from a stall in. the market. 


(News item.) » | ‘Tom Sana. 


THE IRONY OF IT. 


“Tt: is a. strange irony”—so concludes ‘au 


| editorial in the “Daily News” of 13.11.20, 
under the title of “The Two Paths,” wherein 
is described the ceremonial which took place on 


the day following the anniversary of the armi- 
stice. The writer, playing upon the emotions, 
remarks: res a 
“The kings and chaplains and prelates had 
departed, the pomp and ceremonial ended, 
and then the people, not only those of London, 
but from all parts of these islands, drawn as 
naturally as men lost in.a desert, came quietly 
together and made Whitehall the beating 
heart of England.” See ie 
We are-not unmindful of the untold suffering 
and misery which has been inflicted upon the 
working class-of the. world asa result of the 
Great European War. Millions of working-class 
lives were sacrificed ; shattered constitutions 
and wrecked hopes are the lot of many thousands 
of victims who have survived King Capital's 
carnage. And the class responsible for all this 


- misery—the ruling class of the world—still are 
the aciole figures in the drama of life; and 


the working class, ia ae daged, bewildered, 
still gaze on the pla with reverence and 
awe-—a satisfied audience whose emotions aré’ 
carried along on the tide of a stupifying mis- 
cofiception of life. The working-class conception 
of life conception of life‘consists of work and 
wages. These two things fill their horizon and 
colour all things else. Their inevitable reward 
is insecurity of livelihood, poverty and toil. It 
is for a condition of ‘life like this that the 
workers have made their sacrifices and given 
their best to. further the interests of King 
Capital. | ; i. 
One of the greatest tragedians on the social 
stage—David Lloyd George—on the occasion 
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riodically held throughout the land—the Lord 
yor’s banquet at fhe Guildhall—said in an 
optimistic speech: ‘The workmen are three 
fourths of the population and the future of the 


. 


. country depends upon their common sense and 


their patriotism.” (“Daily News,” 10.11.20.) 
There you see the actor setting the scenery 
for another drama which will shortly be acted 
—-The General Election. They are rehearsing ; 
they are advertising. They will organise a 
mammoth campaign. OCoalitionists, Liberals, 
and Labourites will come before: you, each 
blackguafding the other, each representing dif- 
ferent sectional interests of the capitalist class. 
‘They will cajole, flatter, and trick you into go- 
Ing to the great show. They are prepared to 
spend millions of pounds in this direction, 
though thousands may be destitute and starv- 
ing. They depend upon the common sense and 
patriotism of three-fourths of the people—the 
working class. _—_- ; 2 
- The term “common sense’’ is a vague phrase 


typical of the foggy nature: of most of the 
- utterances of men like Lloyd George, who, we 
: call to mind, coined those mystic phrases, “A 


land fit for heroes to live in”; “Let there be 


sunlight in the workman’s cottage” ; “The 


land shall be a field of waving corn.” They 
reflect the depth of working-class political 
ignorance and apathy. | 
“Patriotism’’ is something more concrete. It 
is the love of one’s country. The country 
belongs to the master class. Those who own the 
earth own those who live upon the earth. It 


. should be clear, therefore, you dignified, politi- 


cally ignorant three-fourths of the population, 
that you are nothing more than wage: slaves— 
you cannot well be less. : é; 

It is a strange irony, therefore, that while 


you are marching with your grief to Whitehall 


there should be another army of marchers, as 
the editorial above referred to points out, the 
great army of unemployed—men and women 
denied the oppertunity to live, compelled to see 
those dependent upon them reduted to hunger, 
reduced eyen to starvation. | 
~ The ‘Daily News” editorial finishes with 
heart-tearing sighs and veiled regrets. Hypo- 
critical, maudling, sentimenta pathos is con- 
tained in those words—“ It is a strange irony,” 
because the ‘‘ Daily News” serves as one of the 
daily programmes of King Capital’s drama, 
figuring the scenes which tell of the misery and 
sufferings of the workers—that three-fourths of 
the population upon whose votes so much 
depends. + 
ow much cerenda ? Why, the very exist- 
ence of the capitalists.as a ruling class. 
The picture drawn: above should be clear. 
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of one of the numerous rehearsals which are . 


The capitalist Préss of the entire world is the 
servant of the capitalist class. Its members 
know what is behind the scenes, and their func- 
ction in life is to provide the limelight, the 
mus ¢, and the curtain. | 

I will conclude with the remark that it-is a 
strange irony that a small minority—the ruling 
or capitalist class— should retain their privi- 
leged position in modern society while “three- 
fourths of the population” should be compelled 
as a consequence to live miserable lives, strug- 
gling for the mere necessities of existence. 
Truly it is a strange irony that the working 
class, by whose labours, applied to the raw 
materials of mother earth, all wealth is pro- 
duced, who fight the sectional battles of the 
ruling class, should. be so politically ignorant 
that they give all power to their enemies when 
at election times they record their votes. in 
favour of the class who are the cause of all the 
economic evils mankind is suffering throughout 
the capitalist world to-day. 

Fellow Workers, arise from the depths of 
your dumb despair. Arise and avenge your- 
selves for the untold suffering which for so long 
has been your lot. Rid yourselves of the horrors 
and nightmares of capitalism. The world and 
all ite Fruits stand ready for you to take—are 
you worthy to enjoy them? If youare you will 
‘te with us, helping to organise ycur class in 
the Socialist Party, in order that the present 
social system may give place to the Socialist 
Co-operative Commonwealth. 

Do not run away with the idea that you can- 


“not help, that your weight will not count, that 


your efforts do not matter. To those who think 
thus there is a special meaning in Clough’s 
splendid lines: : 


“Say-hot the strnggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remaiii. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars: 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for YOU possess the field.” 


So if you agree that our principles and policy 


are correct, do your obvious duty and join us. 
oO. C. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


Will members of the Party and sympathisers 
living in and around the Fulham District com- 
municate with Frank Mortlock, 540 Fulham 
Road, Walham Green, 8.W.6., with a view to 
establishing a branch of the Socialist Party 
in that district ? 


_ 
- 
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“Just Ask for. What You Want. oe the ewe Picks peo of their labour the workers | 


Under heading : to Overcome and not a large part. 
Povert aa Distrete,? alee “Daily Herald” Speaking generally, ey get sufficient to enable 
p Saturday, ‘the 18th December, reports a them to work and to bring children into the 
Jouncil at Halesworth in | world who will carry on when.they are worn 
icultural workere’ repre- | out—just like horses, with the one great differ- 


ence that a horse costs money and must be fed 


io operas roi eee 22 and tended even when temporarily not required 
The agric to work, while men cost ‘nothing and can ‘be 


eae d that Bes coat of: | stood of when work is slack, because their 
living: continues: to. increase, and it ‘becomes. ones is under no obligation to keep them, 
more‘and more sifficult to live on pansies! they | knows that they can be replaced at any 
gets they therefore ask that the Agricultural time. In any industry, therefore, the employers: 
Wages Board, a as ie set up under the Corn, are primarily interested in the exploitation of 
action Act, shall order an increase of the |. their own employees. ‘Their interests are seryed 


resent applicable in Suffolk. by having production as high, and wages as low, 


nfinimum’ wage. . 
yood, porters reso- | 38 possible, even to the extent of in the 
Be bat ne sup oe health of the workers. An individua emp er 


] expec 
Boad gh ya this oul basagelie eee a does not have to consider the health and: fitness | 


shoul refuse. of future generations, and im .congegfeence 
bee sof: sided piper enhy 20. physical deterioration has been the: “of the 


om is considered necessary. 
“\ might be said that the Corn: Production’ workers in every land under thd: presentsyptem 

Act yess | intended to “secure for able bodied | of society. 

men’ wages which, in the opinion of the Board, The Bespoilers MUST Protect Againgt 
are adequate to promote efficiency, and to en- diate paw «i Di whe 
able any man in an ordinary case to maintain ee hee otter 
himself and his family in accordance with such | ,)\.- Waal a 
a standard of comfort as may be reasonable i int, | aia i 
relation to the nature of his occupation.” ae i 

Who are to Decide the Standard ? 


That i is true, but it is as well to. remember 
that the problem of deciding what is a decent: 
- standard was not. to be left to the workers them- 
selves to decide. It will be useful here to con- 
sider, the Seip en which necessitated the 
Corn Production Act, and the motives of its: 
promoters, and to return later to the particular and} , 
problent of the Suffolk workers. tory hands ach ~t 
The capitalist or employing class lives by | and capable -goldiers torat ie eer, 
Se ee this'means that oat of 1 eS It is ‘for * we oe Rg 
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Factory Acts and the statutory limitation of. 


hours and other restrictive measures are intro-- 


duced, often in face of the bitter opposition of 


sections of employers who will suffer immediate | 


losa, or who fail to appreciate the need for them. 
The minimum wage clause of the Corn Produc- 
tion Act was intended to give the agricultural 
labourer the same amount of protection as had 
already been granted to town workers, 


Why the Act was passed. 


The Act itself owed its origin to the famine 
that threatened the Allies, and this country in 
particular, in the early years of the war. An 
acute shortage of shipping, aggravated by the 
haphazard attacks of the German raiders, and 
later by the sustained submarine war, had been 
required to teach our rulers that a larger: pro- 
portion of our food supply could and must be 


produced at home. They decided that farmers | 


had to be induced to plough up grass land and 


in this and other ways to increase considerably 


their corn , and as corn-growing had: 
been declining. lor many year owing to the 


cheapness ef imported corn, the inducement 


took the form of guaranteeing prices at a high 
level for a number of years. It ae of sotaa 


' out of the question to compel farmers to assist: 


in smashing Germany without reward ; that 
was reserved for mere propertyless workers. 


Capitalis,s ‘Getting Wise.” 


* The experiences of war had taught our mili- 


tarists and the Government’s agricultural 
advisers one or two other things a; well. The 


+ medical examinations had revealed a startlingly 


low level of fitness among rural workers. Little 
and poor food, bad housing, and heavy work at 
too early an age, had had a disastrous effect on 
& once virile country population. What could 
not be done for the workers’ own benefit had 
to be done in a hurry when it ws a question 
of “food for the gans” in our masters’ war. 
Besides this the more wide awake of the agri- 
cuetriae bad ynade another discovery: that it 
does nof pay to employ unhealthy and under- 
sized workers.. Experiments in Hampshire 
showed that the agricultural warkers had sunk 
to so low a level there that higher wages and 
Piece rates would not lead to greater produc- 
tion. Generations of under-feeding and bad 
housing had robbed labourers of the Southern 
counties of the vitality required to enable them 
to respond to these forms of inducement so 
successful elsewhere. 
_ Just think how distressed Thomas and 
Clynes and other pro-capitalist Labour leaders 
must have felt at the idea: of workers who 
_ couldn’t increase their output and their em- 
ployers’ profits ! 


_ whose rapid growth they 
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So it was done! The Corn Production Act 
says that the agricultural worker mnst have a 
decent standard of life. ’ (ee ee 

What was meant, of course, was that just 
enongh should be given to make it possible to 

¢ more pronts and better soldiers. -Poor Sir 

erick Banbury, gallant old Tory that he is, 


‘had a horrible nightmare when he thought this 


innovation might give the land workers leisure 
to think, and to ‘be extravagant. “What is 
necessary,” he declared, is that you should have 
your labourers content with their position snd 
have their minds intent upon their work,” and 
“T know for a fact > . . there were men 
doing casnal work who earned from their point 
of view quite enough in four days to enable 
rie to do nothing for the remaining two 
ys.” = 


/ No Need for Uneasiness. 


But he need not have worried. The mini- 
mum fixed upon was 25s., which has‘since bee 


increased with rising prices to 46s. ! 
The Government were soon satisfied that 
sufficient had been done to meet future military 
requirements. When Lloyd George, with the 
assistance of some millions of soldiers, and at 


the cost of a million workers’ lives, had won the 


war, they recovered from their first panic. They 
were also satisfied that the agricultural unions, 
foreseen and 
desired, could be tru ted tosee that at least the 
most hideous features of rural degradation were 
to some extent removed. As a matter of fact 
agricultural wages have increased by a greater 


“percentage than those in most industries since 
. pre-war days. me Ne 


Now that the object of the Act has been con- 
siderd there comes the question of the ‘working 
of the machinery it set-up to deal with wages. 
There is in every county a committee composed 


_ of equal numbers of representatives of farmers 
‘and workers together with some neutral men- 


bers. These committees are advisory only, and 


central board sitting in London alone has the 
power to make orders, against the wishes of the 


district committees if necessary. ; 


The Real Object of the Scheme. 


These Halesworth workers, like many others, 
appear to think that their representatives merely 
have to ask for an increase and explain the 
justice of their case to get what they want. 
They think it is just'a question of the disposal 
of votes that settles the amount. that shall be 
paid. - The farmers’ representatives will be 
expected to oppose any application just out. of 
cussedness, but if the neutrals do so too it will 
be ascribed to their anti-labour bias. Both 
farmers’ and labourers frequently ask for the 


>y 
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removal of some or all of these neutral mem- 
bers: ‘That is because they both fail to under- 
stand the idea underlying Trade Boards and 
Arbitration Courts so much in evidence in recent 
years. Their real object is to prevent stoppage 
of work and generally to remove friction and 
promote the smooth running of the wheels of 
industry. It is true the method hasn’t always 
been a success either here or in America, or in 
Austzalia or other countries where it has been 


extensively used. That, however, can be put. 


down tosome extent io theindiscreet way some 
Governments have introduced it. It*has been 
so far successful that there is no likelihood of 
its being abandoned. 


_ What Does Matter. . 


The workers suffer when they strike, but this 
doesn’t matter in the least to their employers if 
it were not for the fact that the latter suffer too. 
The employers have the State behind them and 
all the chances are in their favour, but even if 
‘they were certain of victory they would still 
prefer a less expensive way of settling disputes. 
A stoppage of work means no profits, idle ma- 
chinery, unfulfilled contracts, and the loss of 
markets to home and foreign competitors. ~ 

The ability of the workers at any given time 
to get a larger share of what they produce 
depends, not upon the eloquence of their repre- 
sentatives, but on their powers to demand it. 
A whole intellectual armoury of moral argu- 


-ments will fail to convince an employer of the 


justice.of a claim if the labour market is over- 
crowded. If.he knows that there are a dozen 
men willing to take the place of each of his 
employees for the same or less wages, he will 
also know that ‘he can reduce wages with 
impunity. Well organised workers will take 
advantage of every favourable opportunity to 
get higher wages, and will fight to prevent any 
reduction. These are the occasions when 


‘strikes are likely to occur, and Arbitration 


Boards and similar bodies aim at eliminating 
that risk. 


A Useful Function. 


' Inagriculture the District Wages Committees 
serve to gather information about the strength 
of feeling on any particular question. The 
representatives of farmers and labourers them- 
selves are in a position to know what action 
their members will be prepared to take. When 
one side makes a demand on the Central Board 
it will almost certainly be opposed by the other. 
The neutral members, under the skilful guid- 
ance of the independent chairman, and acting 
on reports from the District Committees, will 
then endeavour to effect a compromise. They 
must decide on a figure sufficiently high to take 
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the backbone out of the discontent of the 
workers, and sufficiently low to be accepted 
‘under protest by the employers. Both sides 
then report their “victory” to those they repre- 
sent, and everything goes more or less smoothly 
until further increase in prices produces more 
discontent. ‘ 
A Bad Outlook, 


Just now there is commercial stagnation 


_ everywhere. Expectations of the break in 


prices which was, according to the “Daily 
Herald,” to be the beginning of the new world 
for the workers, and rumours on every hand of 
impending bankruptcies, are adding thousands 
to the already immense army of unemployed. 


‘ Seasonal unemployment, which meant the 


standing off of older men and boys ut this time 
of the year, has been a constant feature of rural 
life, but this has now been aggravated by the 
competition of unemployed town workers, 
many of whom, of course, will only recently 
have left the land for better paid factory jobs. 


The Nett Result. 

The net result is that aetiee gral wibkuls 
are not now in a position to demand more 
money, and the land workers at Halesworth, 
like those in almost every country, like the 
workers in every industry, must remain discon- 
tented. The most closely organised and highly 


' skilled trades will fight hard, but their success 


can only be moderate indeed. In the capitalist 
system repeated unemployment and continual 
poverty and insecurity are the lot of the 
workers, and no sectional struggles against its 
effects can be of lasting benefit while the mass 
of them support the system through their failure 
to understand their position in it. 

The immediate task of the workers is to study 
the structure and origin of capiialism, and to 
learn that there are no short cuts to emancipa- 
tion ; that the solution of the problem of poverty 
in every industry and in every continent is the © 
same—the abolition of the system of society 
which requires that the great majority shall be 
poor in order that a favoured few may live a 

E. 4. 


and luxurious lives. 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
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THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


BY H. G. WELLS, 
A CRITICISM. 

: Conclusion. : 
As Mr. Well’s history approaches modern 
times it lays greater stress than in earlier 

epochs upon changes in economic conditions 

and their rafouil effects upon social. and in- 
~ tellectual life. , 

fact that the Industrial Revolution of the 18th 
‘and 19th centuries—the most striking and 
momentous economic change in the annals of 
man—is 80 conspicuously at the root of all the 
characteristics iar to “‘modern society” 
that its importance cannot be overlooked nor an 
‘account of it shirked. ; 

At the close of Chap. XXXVI. 12, after 
dealing with the “Enclosure Acts” and the 
beginnings of the factory system, we find this, 
for thé most part, fine passage: — ae 

As the Industriaf Revolution went on, a great 
gulf opened: between employer and employed. In 
the past eve ufacturing worker had the hope 
of becoming za tatenendant master. -Even the slave 
craftsmen of Babylon and Rome were protected by 
laws that enabled them to save and buy their free- 

‘dom and to set up for themselves. But now a fac- 

tory and its engines and machines became a vast 
and costly thing measured by the scale of the 
ror pocket.. Wealthy men had to come to-, 
gether to create an enterprise ; credit and plant, 
that is to say, “‘Capital,” were required. “Setting 
up for oneself” ceased to be the normal hope for an 
artisan. The was henceforth a worker 


The reason is, of course, the 


the cradle to the grave. Besides the landlands and 


merchants and fhe money-dealers who financed 

trading companies and lent their money to the mer- 

chants and the State, there now arose this new 

wealth of industrial capital—a new sort ‘of power 

in the State. ~ = 

Many socalled Industrial Histories do not 
state the facts so clearly and frankly as does 
the above quotation. yin a later chapter Mr. 
Wells deals at greater length with the Indus- 
trial Revolution, but while it is itself described 
in a fairly satisfactory manner, some of its 
effects upon society are missed. Little mention 
is made (probably by design, ‘as will be seen 
later) of the horrers and miseries of the new 
factory system, nor of the child slaves of the 
factory lords. The cycles of industrial, crises 
—among the most conspicuous phenomena of 
the 19th century—are not mentioned at all. 

Mr. Wells treats briefly of the early trade 
unions but, strangely enough, omits to make 
mention of the Chartist movement.. The life 
and brilliant, though Utopian, schemes of 
Robert Owen are dealt with at some dength-as 
being typical of the Utopian school of thought. 
Although the authors’ misconception of. the 


i 


th 
XXXIX. 3 
from 
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Marxian theory lead him to make some very 
foolish criticisms, he provides the following 
testimony to Marx’s foresight and clarity of 
thought : . ¢ 


A sense of solidarity between all sorts of poor and 


propertyless men, as against the profit-amassing 


and wealth-concentrating class, is growing more 
and more evident in our world. Old differences 
fade away, the difference between craftsman and 
open-air worker, between’ black-coat and overall. . 
- . They must all. buy the same cheap fursishings 
and live in similar cheap houses; their sons and 
daughters will all mingle and marry; .success at 
the upper levels’ becomes more and more hopeless 
for the rank and file. Marx, who did not so much 
advocate the class war, the expropriated mass 
against the]expropriating ! few, as foretell it, is 
being more and more justified by events. Chap. 


In an earlier chapter the author points out that 
“The ‘solidarity of labour’ is, we shall find 


when we come to study the mechanical revolu- - 


tion of the nineteenth century A.D , a new idea 
and a new possibility in human affairs.” 

In the light of the three quotations given 
above what shall we think of the following ex- 
tract from an article by Mr. Wells in the 
“Sunday Express,” 14.11.20? “Das Kspital 


(by Marx) a cadence of wearisome valumes about — 


such phantom unrealities as the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. .-. . when I encountered 
Marxists I disposed of them by asking them to 
tell me exactly what people constitute the pro- 
letariat. None of them knew. -No Marxist 
knows.” Is this only confusion of thought of 
an extraordinary variety, or is it ?deliberate 
journalistic humbug and lying ? Satay 

A point which is worthy of comment and 
appreciation because it is so rarp to find it 
recognised by a: non-Marxian writer, is the fact 
that Mr. Wells sees in the economic needs of the 
capitalist class the factor which produced 
“popalar education.” After mentioning the 
sectarian night classes and Sunday schools of 


the early 19th century he says: “The earlier, | 


less enlightened manufacturers, unable to take 
a broad view of their own interests; hated and 
opposed these schools. But here again needy 
Germany led her richer neighbours. The 
religious teacher found the profit-seeker at his 
‘side unexpectedly eager to get the commcnality, 
if not educated, at least ‘trained.’ Thestudent 


of English magazines of the middle and later © 


Victorian period may trace the steadily’spread- 
ing recognition of the new necessity for popular 
education. . . . At the back of this process 
was the mechanical revolution . insisting 
inexorably upon the complete abolition of a 
totally illiterate class throughout tbe world.” 
(Chap."XXXIX. 2.). Surely Mr. Wells missed 
a golden opportunity here of demonstrating the 
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‘truth and utility of his great theory of ‘‘noma- 


dization’’ ? : 

In the final chapter of ‘the history proper an 
account is given of jthe “imperialism” of the 
European ‘‘ Powers” and of the political events 
which led up to the ‘“‘Great War,” followed by 
a brief but excellent record of the military side 
of the war itself. In dealing with earlier wars 
Mr. Wells makes much of “the Powers” as 
social forces, discusses their ‘‘rivalries,” and 
constantly refers to the ‘‘traditional policy” of 
this Power or that. All this isin the approved 
style of the usual bourgeois “‘ historian.” The 


social forces upon which these ‘‘rivalries” and 


“traditional policies,” nay, even the very exist- 
ence of the ‘“‘powers”’ themselves, are based are 
almost entirely unrecognised. 

The author deals in the same barren way with 
the ‘Great War.” To him it was the inevitable 
outcome of rampant “nationalism” and ‘‘impe- 
rialism,”’ but what these were the inevitable 
outcome of he does not tell us. Here again 
‘“‘nomadization” might have been pressed into 
service. - That war is a necessary result of the 


capitalist method of production and_ that 


nationalism and imperialism are but the theo- 
retical and political expression of two successive 


_ phases of this system, Mr. Wells fails to recog- 


nise. More satisfactory by far is the account of 
the material, social, and mental effects of the 
war. Here Mr. Wells ‘gets nearer to bed-rock 
conomic facts. He is greatly influenced by and 
quotes lengthily from the “Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace,” by J. M. Keynes. 


In the final chapter of his work our historian 
ventures 8 forecast of the future of society. He 
sees the ideal community of the future as a 
“Community of Knowledge and Will.” This, 
if interpreted as a community of knowledge and 
interest is quite an acceptable forecast. The 
various details of this society which Mr. Wells 
enumerates we need not trouble about. 
cising utopias of the distant future is a waste 
of energy. Vividly he points out the possibili- 
ties inherent in the machine. “This—and the 
disappearance of war and the smoothing out of 
endless restraints and contentions by juster 
social and economic arrangements—will lift the 
burden of toilsome work and routine work, that 
has-been the price of human security since the 


dawn of the first civilizations, from the shoul- 


ders of our children. Which does not mean that 
they will cease to work. but that they will 
cease to do irksome work under. pressure, and 


- will work freely, planning, making, creating, 


according to their gifts and instincts. They 
will fight nature no longer 4s dull conscripts 


of the pick and plough, but for a splendid. 


conquest.” 
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He discusses the possibilities of and ten- 
dencies towards this idéal community, but the 
fact that he denies the socially constructive 
importance of the modern class struggle drives 
him to the conclusion that the only hope lies in 
& great revival of moral enthusiasm (which he 
mistakenly calls ‘“‘religion”) combined with 
“education.” We also believe in the ‘efficacy 
of education— revolutionary education amongst 
the world’s proletariat. But Mr. Well’s ‘‘edu- 
cation” is # universal instruction for social 
service. We also believe in that, but see and 
point out that it is an impossible dream in a 
society grounded on exploitation and class-rule 
Such a scheme of education can and will only 
be achieved after the Socialist Revolution— 
not before. 

It is Mr. Wells’s opinion that the ruling clas8 
of to-day can be persuaded by reasonable, 
humanitarian arguments or by far-sighted self- 
interest to bring.about a ‘‘re-adjustment”’ of 
society which will gradually abolish exploita- 
tion and class distinctions. This opinion we 
cannot share. It is opposed by the whole 
teaching of history. No ruling ‘class when 
faced by discontent and revolt ever acted in 
such a manner. To expect our present rulers 
to do so is to wallow in superstition rather than 
stand four-square to science. 


Mr. Wells has guided us through ‘latter-day 
history upon a plan of his own, He has empha- 
sised the stupidity and ignorance of our ruling 
class and its political representatives, but his 
standard has been an idealist, not a realist one. 
Gladstone, a typical capitalist statesman, is 
declared, for instance, a ‘“‘grossly ignorant 
man.” But W.E.G. can only ,;he considered 
ignorant in a relative sense. Everyone is igno- 
rant by some standard of wisdom. Gladstone 


, did what was expected of him by the class he 


represented. He conformed to the conditions 
imposed upon him. He was sufficiently wise for 
his task and no wiser. Thus he became the 
most popular and revered statesman of his age 
—he became “‘ great.” 


But the great “sin of omission” on the 
part of Mr. Wells is that he fails to point out 
—in the present writer's opinion deliberately 
refrains from pointing out, for he must know 
of it—that for greed, stubbornyess, and rapacity 
in the defence of their interests—even their 
most grossly material interests—the capitalist 
class of the present order have shown them- 
selves worthy successors of the slave- and ’ 


gerf-holders of preceeding periods, whilst for 


political craftiness the earlier rnling classes 
were “children at the game” in comparison 
with tne modern bourgeoisie, 


—_——2 





ificant 


» is no 


| ce * | 
In conclusion : It is one of the minor trage- 


dies of capitalism that in this “scientific age” 


the scientific_history of our race has jet to be. 


written. Material in abundance lies in the 
archives, museums, and libraries of the world, 
and the theoretical means thereto have existed 
for close upon a'century. But the capitalist 


class forbid: Let us work mightily for the 


great day when those social parasites which 


thus paralyse the activity of that thes its : ee 
aries Ma the eubrane ® ‘ll it took over certain industries, either paying 


duct of evolution—the intellect of man—wi 
be banished with the dead and gone into the 
limho of the past. po 
, R.. W. Hovustey. 
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. THE SOCIALIST ILLUSION, A. Critical Review 
of tne ars ay of State Socialism. By Bernard 
Taylor. . Allen & Unwin. Paper, 1s, 3d. 
It will be noted that Mr. Taylor entitles his 

‘book “‘ The Socialist Hlusion” and immediately 


|} qualifies his title by describing the work as “a 
critical review of the principles of State Socia- : 
lism.” It is difficult to tell from.the reading 


whether the author is aware of the wide differ- 
ence between Socialism,and the purely capitalist 
notion of nationalising: industries under the 


‘control. of the capitalist State. In places it 


would almost appear that he does realise ‘this 
difference, chong nowhaies does he attempt to 
Socialist. illusion.” Instead, he 


ago by the Socialist, and far more effectively. 


ig, | chapter entitled “ Economic.Fac- 
| tors” Mr. Taylor labours pitifully to persuade, 


his ‘readers jthat the capitalist only gets a very 
small share of the total wealth. produced and 
that he-is really necessary to. production. In 
another chapter, on “State Confiscation,” he 


. says that the Labour leaders, while denying 


that Socialism means confiscation; mean that 


and nothing else. Holding this view he should ° 


have tried to show the fallacy of trying to esta- 
blish a new order of society after the capitalists 
had been erpropriaied. Instead, he devotes 
his space to the much easier task of showing 
what a financial mess the State would be in if 


for them or guaranteeing a dividend or interest, 


while at the same time fixing a higher standard - 


of living for the workers, maintenance ‘while 
unemploy ed, etc. Te ae 

6é e 
another chapter, in which it is |declared’ that 
trade, unde¥ salaried managers, would languish 
and die, forgetting meanwhile that the big and 


‘thriving concerns under capitalism are run in | 


this way, and are rapidly ousting the small 


concerns managed by their owners. In chapter _ 


6, where our author pretends to deal with the 


| question of production under Socialism, it: 


would almost appear that he is entirely ignor- 
ant of the meaning of the word Socialism, or 
even of many of the phrases he uses, such as 
‘‘ production for use,” “under Socialism there 
would be no trade in the sense in which we 
understand it,” etc. Under Socialism, he says, 
every undertaking would have to pay its way, 
consequentlyjuseful services, like railways, etc., 
will cease to be run beeause the extra costs of 
running would swallow up the small dividend 


‘now paid. 


Instead of levelling his criticism at Socialism 


State as Captain of Industry ” heads ; 


ft eb,, 1991, 
Mr. Taylor merely tilts at nationalisation, the 
red herring that the Labour Party d across 
the path of the workers. This is the more 
remarkable seeing that. he deliberately accuses 
the Labour Party of being out for confiscation, 
which by depriving the capitalist class of owner- 


ship in the means of wealth production, would 


naturally leave them in the workers’ possession. 
His chief mistakes are due to the fact that he 
has failed to conceive the possibility of the 
working class attaining sufficient knowledge to 


establish a system where the means of life, be-. 


ing owned in common, could be operated 
according to a settled plan without the inter- 
vention of trade. : } 

Under capitalism. exchange, or trade, must 
take place because the progent of labour is pri- 
vately owned. But under Socialism it becomes 
merely a question of producing and. distribu- 
ting, or making available the pes and services 
required. Each member of the community 
would take part in the necessary labour and 
enjoy the fullest life possible under the existing 
conditions and development of the means of 
production. Lee: 

Mr. Taylor sees in capitalist socieiy the dis- 
tribution of goods taking place on a basis of 
exchange and imagines that it is this exchange 
that effects the distribution. But the exchange 
is merely a social arrangement ; the actual 
distribution is a result of working-class acti- 
vities. ‘The workers first broduce and then 
move the goods to where they are wanted. The 
social arrangement that imposes exchagge on 
to®of these quite adequate operations are those 
historically developed institutions, private, or 
class, ownership of the means of wealth-produc- 
tion—and therefore of the wealth produced— 
and the commodity character of human labour- 
power. On these trade and commerce are 
built up, and Mr. Taylor on page 21 exclaims, 
“A marvellous thing is commerce” and on 
page 23, “Socialists in destroying commerce 
would destroy the machinery for producing 

wealth.” 

True, commerce is a marvellous thing, not 
for the production of wealth, however, but for 
its appropriation by the ruling class. Com- 
merce enables the capitalist class to realise the 
surplus-value contained in commodities, the 
difference between the wages paid for their 
production and their real value. Mr. Taylor 
has read all about surplus-value and his only 
comment is that “so far from there being a 
surplus, there is in a rtion of cases 
@minus” (p. 53). And again on p. 132, “It 
was always nearer the truth, and is so still, 
that Labour received at least elevenpence in the 


shilling and often the entire shilling.” He tries — 
to prove these: wild statements by imaginary . 
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cases of concerns that have gone on paying 
wages when no profits have been forthcoming, 
eat by figures recording capitalist failures. But 
whether a firm fails or succeeds is not evidence 
that the worker’s commodity is paid for above 
its value. 

But “ what a marvellous thing is commerce” 


‘ from the worker's point of view! The competi- 


tive struggle for markets between capitalists 
falls entirely on the workers. It is they that 
must produce ever more cheaply by working 
with greater intensity for wages that are con- 


tinually being reduced with the slackening of 


demand. It is the workers, too, that starve 
when there is abundance, when the markets are 
choked with commodities they cannot buy 
because. they are unemployed. Truly a marvel- 
lous thing’is commerce, Mr. Taylor’s machinery 
for producing wealth—those who work it can- 
not satisfy their own needs, while those who 
own it are powerless in the face of its stagger- 
ing over-production, which is the root cause of 
the intense confict for markets. ~ 

Sometimes our author exposes his own lack 
of ynderstanding of ordinary terms and defini- 
tions. On page 49 he says : “‘Soalso the labour 
power expended upon a commodity is not more 

an one factor in its production. Take for 
example the machines which are‘used. Prob- 
ably the actual construction of. the machines 


has been the result of mechanical labour, bu 
who knows exactly, what brain power has ee 


expended. in the invention and development of 
the machine, and not only of the machine as 
a whole but of the many individual parts which 
in their turn have demanded the application of 
the brain power of perhaps scores of persons 
not one of whom was a mere artisan.” 

Here we see that his conception of labour- 
power is ‘‘mechanical labour” or the labour of 
“artisans,” whereas within the term labour 

wer is included not only low-skilled labour, 

ut the organising abilities of the foremen and 
managers, and even the intellectual qualities of 
professionals. The fact that the possessors of 
such forms of energy have to sell them in order 
to live, places them all in the same category, 
1,e., purveyors of labour power. All are combi- 


nations of nervous and muscular energy. In 
‘supposing that labour power means only that 


combination of nervous and muscular energy 
mmon to labourers and artisans, Mr. Taylor 
hows a lamentable ignorance of bourgeois 
economics, which long ago accepted the defini- 
nition of labour power given above. 

Again on p. 27 he shows that he is incapable 
of drawing a correct conclusion from his own 
facts. In a paragraph too long to quote in full 
he supposes a group of capitalists who pool 

: _ Cowrnrunp on p. 89, 
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and the Hertzogs, we do not’ feel the slightest 


interest in that. But if it is true, as the “Daily |. 


Chronicle” (11.2:21) states—and we’ have no 
reason to doubt it—that the former*party ‘“‘have 
y Won 72 seats out of 132, . .° It has 
en won largely ,by{the effacement of the 
Labour party, whose strength has fallen from 
<1 seats to 9,” then we are interested in 
much as we are called upon (‘9 point the usual 
moral. Rec aeapeee te 
We have stated time and time again, even to 
Weariness, we are afraid, the only issue upon 
which the workers can be organised to pursue 
a steady and consistently progressive path is 
the plain issue of Socialism. That, of course, 
means long years of educational work, but it: is 
the only way. When the workers understand 
the principles of Socialism all side issues cedse 
to interest’ them. question such as shall 


South Africa become a republic or remain part: 


of the British Empire is the sort of question 
politically ignorant workers can be led to but. 
cher each other over for ages, but the Socialist, 
who knows that the only thing that matters is 
whether the workers of the world are to live 
under capitalism or under Socialism, is not 
going to be side-tracked into voting capitalist 
upon ANY issue. | 


_ is very amusing. 


good things of life wo 


ee 


i 
their money, build a factory, install machinery 
and provide raw. satel, ‘He then says: 
. workmen are got together, they do their 


‘first week's work and réceive a latge sum col- 


tively i - The capitalists have mean- 
ile rece nothing.” - We might ask Mr. 


while received - n 


| ‘Taylor to:-whom ogee of the first week’s 


k belongs, and if that product is nothing. 

ut on page 51,.when.our author finds it 
necessary to show that capitalists are business- 
in agreement with the Soc 
that ‘the manufaciurer, being a business man, 
buys labonr power just.as he would any other 
commodity with the hope of making a profit 
therefrom.” Hi + group of capitalists, therefore, 
were possessed of the best intentions towards 
themselves, even if ultimately they: failed to 


i like as well as philanthropic, he finds’ himself 
) ¢ Socialint, for he says 


) build up  thrivi 
gr ah renee 


concern. Seep ies 
"s chapter on “State Confiscation ” 
page 58 he. says ‘Marx 
sought to prove that the capitalist was a spoiler 


and a robber, and the present-day followers of 
. -Marx—that. is to say practically all- those per- 


‘sons :who call themselves Socialists—believe 
that theory. Now to take from a robber his 
ill-gotten. gains and hand them back to the 


pose 
ever enter the heads of such people. To com- 
sate a robber and respeales would be the 
ight of absurdity. Besides, who would com- 
te? Not the workers themselves, because 


if they had it in their power to’ give value for - 
Value they would be in ne different. position 


before. And acs casé to pay for the 
d be quite a prosaic 
roceeding compared with obtaining them by 


pF 
political power, suddenly and in immense quan- 


tities, on that great day when. the shackles. of 
economic slavery fell from the limbs of the 
workers.” But Mr. Taylor is afraid -to follow 
this line of reasoning which knocks the bottom 
out of Fabian and I.L.P. nationalisation 
schemes and at the same time renders all his 
subsequent remarks superfluous because they 
are directed against just such schemes of natio- 
nalisation based on the condition of compensa- 


tion. It is significant ihat he does not attempt 
to deal with the correct Socialist position because 
he oars emphaticly, though without evidence to 


justify the statement, “When Labour agitators 


speak of nationaliartion they mean confiscation, 


¢ sy [ 
Neal) ia ¥ ’ 


AGAIN —HAVE WE? 


145 Ham Park Road, 
Forest Gate, E.7. 


Dear Sir, —Quite inadvertently, I am sure, you. 
iliam 


do an injustice to my good friend Wi 
Montgomery Brown in imputing plagiarism to 
him on the strength of “The Communist’s” 


notice of the book “Socialism and Christianism.”. 


You, I know, will welcome it as 9 sincere piece 


of writing on the theme of your official mani- 


festo on the complete incompatability of religion 


with Socialism: The foreword to part 1, which | 


is headed ‘Communism: The Naturalistic, 
This-worldly Gospel for the.Coming Age of 

e Equality and Economic, Freedom,” is 
&@ quotation from your manifesto and clearly ac- 
knowledged at the foot of the page. You will 


be glad to make the amende-honourable in your 
_. next isaue. 


I am yours truly, p 
Grorce U nDEKWOOD. 


[Mr. Undetwood encloses with the above a 
leaflet advertising the ex-Bishop’s book and 
offering prizes. for essays in the judging of 
which our pamphlet “Socialism and Religion” 
is to be the standard. Weare glad we did not 
attribute plagiarism to the author.—Ep, Com.] 


Sa a) 
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LEADERS AND’ 
LEADERSHIP. 


The recent appointment of a prominent 
official of the Miners’ Federation to a remune- 
rative government post emphasises, once again, 
how logical the Socialist Party is in its fierce 
opposition to all forms of leaders and leader- 
ship. It will, perhaps, be instructive at this 
juncture to examine and analyse at some length 
the relative position of the leaders and the led, 
and to trace the motives that instigate the 
desire of so many members of the working class 
to follow blindly ‘anyone with the ability to 
impress upon them the qualifications generally 
considered necessary for successful leadership. 

The Socialist, holding as he does a materialist 
conception of the universe, and understanding 
how great a part environment plays in the 
development of the individual, realises that the 
mentality of the majority of the workers is such 


as provides an excellently fruitful soil for the 


sowing and growth of the leadership idea. 
They—the workers—are taught from youth 
upward that they are beings of a low order of 
intelligence ; that they must obey implicitly the 
precepts and orders of certain people who are 
supposed to be much wiser than they; that 
their’s is not to reason why, but to do or die in — 


‘whatever way their. “superiors” may ordain. 


They have instilled into their minds from child- 
ood by the priests of the various religious 
organisations the idea that the intellect must 
be quiescent and subservient when coming into 
conflict with anything that appertains to the 
doctrines taught. — | : 
All religions are forms of mental weakness. 
They embody, without exception, the desire of 
feeble minds to find something stronger than 
themselves on which they can lean arid to 
which they can turn for help and guidance 
when faced by any tribulation or trial. The 
Press from the time of its inception has invari- 
ably used its power to impress upon the ° 
workers the fact that their place is, and should 
be, the lowest possible at the table of life, while 
at any orthodox pottioal meeting one is made 
to feel that the politicians are the elite of social 
and intellectual refinement and the audience 
(if it is a working-class audience) merely the 
residue left after the refining process by which 
politicians are made has been accomplished. 
Teachers, priests, pressmen, -politicians, all 
the agents employed to train and bend the 
proletarian mind in the direction desired by the 


- capitalists have for genérations done their busi- 


ness 60 well that it is really not surprising that 
most working-class men and women are in a 


_ mentally supine condition, willing and eager to 
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follow. blindly anyone with a strong and com-. 


ty,2 glibness of tongue, or a 
persuasive manner. This gull 

» Incredible, until one remembers past occasions 
occurred, for instance, 


‘ 


and incidents, such as 


during the late European war and the General 


Election campaign during the close of 1918. 


Thus. it is easy for a would-be leader to. 


obtain followers and an enormous ascendency 
_ over them. The material he has to work upon 


~ has been so well prepared for him that little or 


no. difficulty is fo making people accept 


at his own valuation ; in m believe 


ior wisdom and attainments; that 


in his su 
it would be all to their benefit to follow unques- 


tioningly whatever dictates he may give or in . 


whatever direction he may lead ; that he is a 
man to be trusted, a shepherd whose only desire 
is to bring his sheep to more juicy pastures and 
"On the part of the leaders themselves, various 
motives may come into operation in ‘the process 
of elevating a member of the rank ard file to a 
position, as a full blown labour leader. The 
motive may be a desire on his part for place 
and power; for a better social position ; for 


uncongenial 


to escape from a hard an ) 
an easier and more congenial one. He may see 
dangling before his eyes a position in Par- 
liament and the emoluments that generally 
accompany such a position. He may realise how 


much more valuable to the capitalist Press (and 


consequently how much more remunerative to 
the writer) are articles written by a prominent 
labour leader in comparison with those written 
by a mere rank-and-filer. It may even beat the 
outset that he sincerely believes that in accept 
ing the position offered him he is doing what is 
best for those from whose ranks he has risen— 
though in this case, the strength of the social 
and political enviroument in which he finds 
himeelf—a totally different environment as a 
leader from:that in which he moved before— 
will very quickly change his outlook and bring 
him into line with those of his confreres who 
look down from their high altitude at the plane 
from which they have sprung and wonder how 
in the world they could ever have found ‘any- 
thing in common with the denizens of such a 

benighted district. 
_ In any case, whatever the motive may be, it 
is inevitable that directly a man reaches a 
position wherein he is able to exercise to their 
fullest extent his powers of personality, or 
plausibility, or rhetoric—that is the very 
powers that havé enabled him to occupy the 
place he does—he is to all intents and pur- 
@ martinet whose word is law and who is 


able to sway whatever way suits him the people:: 


bility is almost. 


_ activities on b 


deluded mob as the b 


ray 
saad Sa 
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‘Irom whom he has risen and who have them- 
selves elected him to the position he holds. 
Take the generality of labour leaders. One 
would have thought that long-ere this their 
followers would have seen on which side—the 
workers’ or the capitalists’—these men actually 
were. Their past record is sufficient fer any 
impartial observer to perceive that their sole 
aim is their own advancement, and that they 
are astute enough to see that such advancement 
will be quicker and better obtained by keeping 
in agreement with the capitalists rather. than 
by opposing them.: But their followers are too 


obtuse to understand what is happening, or’ 


even when, in rare instances, their eyes are 
opened, they prefer to put up: with the men 
they have elected rather than dismiss them and 
admit that they have been misled, gulled, and 
betrayed by those to whom they -have been 
stupid enough to give their confidence and 
trust. ; ” 
.A-short: time ago a prominent trade union 


official and member of Parliament was subjected’ 
‘to.a good deal of criticism from certain recalci- — 


trant members of -his union with regard to his 
| of the capjtalists more 
directly eonnected with his particular unjon. 
His retort to his critics was a threat to resign, 
whereon all criticism was immediately silenced 
and as a mark of confidence his salary was 
raised. Not only so, but soon after he was 
presented -with other pecuniary tokens of his 
followers’ reverence for ‘authority and their 
willing acceptance of the fact of their inferiority. 
When one comes to consider the question, it 
must really be the easiest thing in the world— 
for anyone with few scruples and plenty of 
bluff to lead such a purblind and readily 
k of the working class 
is at present. “Inthe kingdom of the blind the 
one eyed man is king;” and the workers are so 


blind to their own interests that the men they 
elect as leaders, however oblique of vision they 


may be, apparently appear quite god-like in 


comparison with the electors own humble 


opinion of themselves. 

It is not surprising that when these “men in 
authority’’ are offered a well-paid Government 
‘position they jump at: the chance of bettering 
themselves and throw over without the slightest, 


compunction the rathershaky props upon which’ 


they have risen. So it will continue as long as 


. the workers remain in their present condition 


of economic and political ignorance. 


They must first of all realise their class posi- | 


tion of wage slaves and ascertain why they are 
wage-slaves. Then will come in due course a 
knowledge of their tremendous strength as a 
social force and 
Socialist Party, which has no leaders in any 


their organisation in the - 
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shape or form. To follow blindly anyone or 
anything is a sure symptom of mental weakness. 
The training apd strengthening of the working- 
class intellect is the first step towards the 
emancipation of the workers from the degrada- 
tion which is the inevitable outcome of their 
position as wage-slaves into the freedom of body 
and mind desired by the Socialist, not only for 
himself and his class, but for all men and 
women—even perhaps (though this may sound 
fantastic) for labour leaders. FF. J. Wess. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The ‘Daily Herald” Finds a Defender. 
To THe Eprtors. 


The current issue of the Sooranist Sraxparp | 


drifted :into my hands this week, and I was 


somewhat surprised. to find an. article by ‘| 


“D.W.F.” attacking the ‘‘Daily Herald.” — 

It may be possible to look down upon the 
“Daily Herald” from the lofty pinnacle of 
Socialism, but is it not possible for 


from the co-operative societies and trade unions, 
and trade union officials may have a voice on 
the board, but is it not good for the workers 


that trade unionists have a voice in the policy 


of just one of the many daily papers ? 

Why sneer at the “Daily Herald” for advan- 
cing its price from 1d. to 2d. because the capi- 
talists will not buy advertisement space ? 

Why allude to the editor as “the renegade 


‘Atheist Lansbury-?” I do not judge a man by | 


the opinions he has held, or does hold. I judge 
him by his works, and I venture to say that 
George Lansbury will go down in history as 
one of the few men of this generation who have 
accomplished something for the betterment of 
mankin 


d. 3 

George Lansbury has spent his life in work- 
ing for the proletariat ; after years of endeavour 
he has established a workers’ paper that makes 
its voice heard amidst the retrograde screeches 
of the capitalist’s Press. If D.W.F. finds the 
paper not to his liking I,would remind him that 
the eircplation is only some 300,000 in a popu- 
lation of forty millions, therefore there is plenty 
of scope, and I think that instead of ‘‘crying 
down” tae most advanced paper we have, he 
would be better employed in copying George 
Lansbury (if he can) and - starting another 
advanced paper more in keeping with his per- 
sonal views. . Jouius Mitts. 


Mr, Mills having come into possession of the 
November “8.8.” through its having “drifted” 


into his hands, has let at least one item of its 
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ialists to | 
admit that the “Daily Herald” is in advance of 
the rest of the daily Press? It may obtain funds. 


out sodtatist efaxp ath, i 


contents drift into his head, namely, an article 
by myself applying some moderate criticism to 
the “Daily Herald.” I say moderate because 
the criticism would have caused greater dis- 
pleasure to him had I found time to go into the 
subject in greater detail. For instance, I did 
mention that the subject. of his championship 
boxes the compass politically in every issue, or 
I should rather gay, nearly boxes the compass, 
the qualification being admissible because one 
point'of politics is always avoided, and that is 


Socialism. This, however, causes no disap- 


pointment to the Socialist, who would not look 
to such a reactionary journal for his principles. 
Nevertheless it is necessary that thenon-Socialist 
worker who is seeking knowledge shall be 
warned of the pitfalls set for the unwary in 
the shape of. pseudo-Socialist journals and 
organisations. The “Daily Herald” coming in 
the former categcry, is exposed so that the 
awakening consciousness of the working class 
shall not be stifled through its ¢gency. We 
Socialists have an objection to eeeing seekers 
after truth progressing sideways like the crab ; 
we know the necessity of forward movement, 
and as far as we are able we ensure it. Any 
casual examination of the doctrines propounded 
in the “Herald” will show the contusion of 
thought with which its readers are confronted ; 
for instance, side by side with pious protesta- 
tions that Socialism is the only ultimate cure for 
the disabilities imposed upon society by capi- 
talism, one will find a medley of appeals for its 
palliation, such as nationalisation or public 
owneaship of mines, railways, tramways and 
the like. | | 

Let me put a question to my critic. If So- 
cialism is the only thing that ‘can benefit the 
worker, how can he claim that Lansbury is 
“working for the proletariat” by inducing them 
to waste their energies in chasing will-o’-the- 
wisps which he and his scribes admit will not 
gtioaiely benefit the worker, which means that 
it all their palliatives became accomplished 
facts the Social Revolution would still have to 
be attained ? Lansbury and his gang know ful 
well that whilst the workers are engaged in 
shadow-chasing those things that’ matter are 
being neglected, and this is a knowledge shared 
by all misleaders of the working class, from Tory 
Coalitionists to Lansbury and his satelites. 

In reply to the query ‘‘is it not possible for’ 
Socialists to admit that the “Daily Herald” is 
in advance of the rest of the daily Press?” as 
I said in. my contribution to the November 
issue, the “Daily Herald ”’ tells a little more of 
the truth than its avowedly capitalist ‘rivals 
“when it sutts the powers behind it” —from 
which it may be gathered that the “advance” 
is @ mere instrument in their reactionary policy. 





‘trade unionists have a voice in 


of the capi 


. do not accept capi 


As to whether it is “good for the wétkers that 
tr the policy of 
just one of the many daily papers,” that depends 
entirely upon the daily paper,and when one 
finds that. the contributors to the “Herald” 
are interchangeable with nearly the whole field 
alist Preas, one is not moved to 
transports of delight in this regard. Let me 
quote a few of the luminaries of the labour 
firmament who scintilate from the columns of 
the “Daily Herald”: J. N. Thomas, John 


- Scurr, Ben Tillet, Margaret Bondfield, Ben 


Turner.’ How long does my critic think the 


working class will require to overthrow capita- | 


lism if such are to be their teachers? ° 


I den ing at the “Herald” for raisin 
its price. ‘The Socialist Party have had to 
raise the price of the ‘‘8:S.” recently, but not 


because the Cnpitalints would ot buy advertise-. 


ment space. ; ee Socialist organisation, 

list advertisements, and 
surely it should: be obvious to my critic that the 
capitalist is not likely to aupport that’ which is 
out tooverthrowhim: It is significant that the 


_ “Daily Herald x even the advertisements 


that it does. Mr. has probably also noticed 
that there has been some back-scratching just 
lately between the paper he ehamipions and the 
“Evening News” over the new ‘‘ Advertisers 
Demand Nett Salea” dodge, and if he stretches 
his memory alittle he will remember that Mr. 
Lansbury explained in an article on the ‘“ Rus- 
sian Gold” that the “Daily Mail” an dother 


_ capitalist papers came to its aid over the period 


of the paper shortage. Apart from all this it is 
clear that journals touting for advertisements 
have to suit their policies to their advertisers’ 
liking. Could Mr. Mills imagine the ‘“ Daily 
Herald” attacking the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society or Messrs. Bolsom ? | 


. When the class-conscious workers decide that 


the time is ripe for the Socialist daily paper they 
will support it and see that its welfare is not 
bound up with the activities of capitalist adver- 
tisers.. They will want to be posted as to the 
progress of the movement and the steps the 
enemy are taking to crush it, not to read about 
Pelman’s fot Pimply Brains. They will expect 
and get the uncompromising hostility of the 
capitalist class. , | 

No, George Lansbury has not “spent his life 
working for the proletariat. On the contrary, 
he has spent it in very effectively. working for 
himself. Be et } 

The prospect that is offered to me, as a part- 
ing shot, that I copy Lansbury—ye gods, a 
prospect indeed!—by “starting another ad- 
vanced paper more in keeping” with my views 
would ‘be very enticing if it were not for the 


_ fact that this’ population of 45 millions includes 


{ 
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a few too many millions of people who think as 
my critic does, and who therefore stand in the 
way of working-elass cmancipation by support- 
ing political charlatans and time-#ervers instead 
of working for Socialism. In any case, were 
the workers ready to start .a Socialist: daily it 
would not be for me to do it. I or some other 
individual or individuals might be the instru- 
ments chosen, but. it would necessarily be con- 
trolled by the organised class-conscious workers 
themselves and run according to their dictates, 
and not “more in keeping” with my views, or 

those of any other individual. | 
Maybe my critic has got too set in the habit 
of letting things “drift” into his hands and 
head, but-if not my advice to him is that he 
should stop the “drift” policy and adopt a new 
‘plan. That plan is to study Socialism, under- 
stand it, and then join in the fight for the over- 
throw of capitalism, for the new world which 
awaits the proletariat when they have.discarded 


-their chains—a world in which no man shall be 


another’s master : {all shall be free. 
| D. W. F. 


SAVING THE RATES. 
It is often stated that-Labour representatives 


busy themselves with affairs that are of no‘con- 
cern to the class they are elected to represent. 


Indeed, they appear to go out of their way in 
order ta give effective support to measures that 
are caloulated to serve the interests of the class 
which exploits labour. A superficial examina- 
tion of the workings of any municipal authority 
will show that its function is usually confined 
to matters of supervising the running of paofit- 
making trams, gas-works, or any old. thing 
which can be-utilised for the purpose of pro- 


. ducing ,a profit in order that the rate-payers 


(that is, the property holders) shall not be 
unduly pressed. Any worker, if he be candid, 
will tell you that he doesn’t care a rap whether 
the streets are paved or not so long as his job 
is secure‘and a wage coming in. That is where 
he is chiefly interested. Consequently, whether 
the rates be high or low it cannot be, of any 
concern to the worker. Being a. propertyless 
n and a wage slave into the bargain, it 
cannot be held that he possesses any assessable 
property. Living, at the best of times, virtually 
from hand to mouth, his chief concern is the 
etting of the wherewithal to fill his mouth. If 
Yabour received all the wealth it produces— 
that is, all wealth—then the story would be 
different. All of which is a sufficient reason 
why the doings of the, Labour men on the vari- 


v 


, gince they 
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ous municipal bodies should be condemned, 
appear to go the same way.. A 
recent instance at Lambeth is a case in point. 


The Borough Council formerly put out all its 
refuse collecting to contract. Due to pressure. 
by the labour members it was decided to intro- 
duce a scheme of “direct municipal enterprise.” 
To use 8 less fanciful term, it was resolved that 
they shift their own muck. The borough engi- 


neer’s estimate worked out at something like ° 


£9,600 for six months. After working the 
scheme the actual cost proved to be nearly 
£1,000 less, which made a total saving in four 
wards of £3,235 on the lowest tender for con- 
tract woak. This is an instance of “saving the 
rotes in which Labour representatives excell. 

It might be argued that since Labonr doesn’t 
benefit either way, what’s the odds? But it 
matters a Erect deal, because if these men were 
to devote the time, ener, 


different purpose—that of getting to understand 
the real interests of the workers and then get- 
ting others to understand—then the odds would 
bein our favour. As it is, the work of these 
individuals only redounds to the credit of the 
capitalist class: being the dominant class in 


the present system of society it follows that only” 


its welfare is worthy. of consideration. If these 
people are not doing their duty to the clase they 
pretend to represent, then obviously the thing 


to dois to repudiate them and expose their work 


on every.possible occasion. This applies espe- 
cially to those who hold good and lucrative jobs 
both in the Houge of Commons and in the 


‘various trade unions. They believe the workers 


to be sheep that require to be led, whereas they 
are asses—for allowing it. It is tas the game 
of “follow my leader,” was played out. What 
is needed is not leadership, but knowledge—in 


large doses. This is easily accessible to the 


worker if he will not be side-tracked by any 
such rubbish as benefiting by the saving of 
rates. | 

A last pointer: which is troubling the 
workers most at the present moment—rising 
rates or falling wages ?. ‘Tom Sata, 

A : 


ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


Will members of the Party and sympathisers 
living in and aronnd the Fulham District com- 
municate with Frank Mortlock, 540 Fulham 
Road, Walham Green, S.W.6., with a view to 
establishing a branch of the Socialist Party 
in that district ? | 
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,and money spent on _ 
easing the “ burden” of tha master class to a 
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CAPITALIST FEARS AND 
. ADMISSIONS. 


The ever-increasing development of machi- 
nery—a law of existence to capitalism—begets 
problems faster than they can be solved. “Effi- 
ciency,” the watchword of the capitalists, works 
with a boomerang effect through the glutting 


_ of world markets and compulsory closing down 


of industry, and a realisation of this sets to work 
the brains of professors, journalists, and indi- 
vidual capitalists, thinking out schemes for the 
weathering of commercial storms which grow - 

ore intensive in ratio with increasing produc- 
tive forces. : 

So it is that the capitalist Press gives a large 
amount of space to the discussion of society’s 
problems, and the more conscious members of 
the master class draw attention to and attempt 
to solve the various problems. 

“Printer’s Ink” for November contains a 
report of a speech delivered. by Wm. B. Dickson 
(President Midvale Steel Corporation) before 
the American Society of Engineers, in which 
he declares : ioe eines 

“Efficiency fin all lines of human erdea- 
vour is greatly to be desired, yet Il fear that 
we are in danger df_making a fetich of effi- 
ciency such as to endanger human freedom. 

| le clothed with 


7 


[sic] of modern industry is towards autocratie 
control of the workers through ownership of 
what our Socialistic friends term ‘the tools of 
production,’ which include not only the 
natural resources, but aleo the furnaces, 
mills, factories, and transportation systems.” 

(Italics mine.) 

Just how this autocratic control of the 
workers arose, exists, and is maintained has 
been explained innumerable times in the 
columns of the ‘‘8.8S.” , 

Divorced from the ownership of the necessary 
tools of production, the workers are compelled 
to sell the only power they possess—the power 
to labour—and in return receive wages which 
represent in the main only the bare necessaries 
needed to produce that labour power, despite 
the fact that their anergy, applied to the mate- 
rials they work with adds value to the subject 
of their labour. The products, however, remain 
the property of the masters, who p:oceed to 
realise their profits by selling the products on 
the market. Thus, being dependent upon the 
masters, the workers are enslaved and and sub- 
jected to exploitation, which grows more and 
more intense, with the result that ever more. 


-quickly markets are flooded and more workers 





are thrown: on. their. cwn resources— which 
means that they are at liberty to starve. 
Lest we-appear biassed, let Mr. Dickson 


deacribe the: process of shutting downindustry. 


He says: “ The merchants were driven out of 
_ business, real estate. values were depreciated, 
and the workers were. thrown on their own 


_ - Yesources and had to break up their homes and - 


seek eg vr en elsewhere: None of these 


any voice in the momentous deci- |. 


sion, which was made in a New York office and 


_which resulted in social paralysis in all of these | 


. . ‘It is the effect of the 


communities. ) 
. unconscious insolence of conscious power: . . 
By reason, of this condition we have the unstable 


situation of & government founded on the suf- 
frages 


of men who—for all practical purposea— 

are industrially bond oa.” iP eer 
| Coming’ to his solution of the problem the 
steel magnate declares for.a “fair. system of 

_ collective bargaining,” and insists that the 
_ worker must be given a real stake in the enter- 
Prise, alyly suggesting that the employee should 

- be induced to invest his savings. Alsoa greater 
measure of: management must be introduced 
according ‘to this capitalist sociologist, who 
goes on to issue the following warning to those 
who will have nothing to do with “industrial 


democracy.”. ‘‘My answer to this is that all | 


human relations are not static but dynamic, and 
unless [ am mistaken as to the direction and 


force of the tide which is now Tanning go . 


_ strongly in human affairs your choice will not 
lie between the present system: of industrial 
contro] and industrial democracy.’’’ | 

Ah! the cat is out of the bag. Of what. can 
Mr. Dickson be afraid? SOCIALISM! as is? 
obvious from his quotation from Carnegie’s 
“Problems of to-day.” ‘“ Revolutionary Socia- 
lism is successfully to be combatted only by 
promptly conceding the just claims of moderate 
men. , 

What a noble compliment to the pseudo- 

Socialists who are the formulators of. “just 

claims” and so-called working-class reforms: 

_ Like the Italian premier, Mr. Dickson would 
like to |be able to declare that “Socialism has 
been prevented for at least fifty year,” but 
becausé he is not confident in either his own 
solution or the many other palliatives which 
have been advocated at different times and in 
eo many different guises, he is compelled to fall 
back upon the bourgeois religion-of hope. He 
concluded his address with the following: “I 
am hopeful that our generation will guess the 
sphinx riddle, and that ‘Out of the nettle, dan- 
er, will pluck the flower, safety.’ ” 

So much for Mr. Dickson. We will now turn 

' to another defender of the bulwarks of capita- 


lism, Mr. Hoover, who is reported by the New 
t 


stand ts-day 
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York “ ily News” of November 20th as say- 


ing before the Federated Engineering Societies 
that ‘‘the intermitteacy of anemployment fel « 
the ever-present industrial conflicts by ‘strike 
and lockout roduce infinite wastes and great 
suffering... The aggregation of great wealth 
with its power to economic domination presents 
social economic ills which we are constantly 
struggling to remedy.” re 


Hoover, like Mr. Dickson, is concerned with | 


the removal of this condition of affairs which 


: % 


gives the workers innumerable objéct lessons 


which, with the aid of Socialist analysis, will 
| bring'them to a definite acceptance of Socialism, 


a uently overlook 
the fact that Nereis oreanibetone as they 
the greatest bulwarks against 


‘He asserts that employers 


_ He also advocates shop committees “imbued 
with the principle\of co-operation” and dis- 
closes another “shilling under the -foot,” for 
apropos of the recent agitation on the part of 
master-class associations against the closed sbop 
he remarked: “Th ould be little outery 
against the closed shop if it were closed in 
order to secure unity of purpose in constructive 


increase of production by offering the full value 


of the worker’s mind and effort as well'as his 
hands.” In other words, a BRAIN-SUCKING 
SCHEME with which the British worker is 
familiar under the guise of Whitley councils, 
Nationalisation schemes, etc. | 

- Mr. Hoover’s solution is no solution, but. an 
aggravation of the problem, as indeed. all 
capitalist solutions tend: tobe. Although they 
see how they are compelled’ to dig their own 
graves they are also compelled to evolve even 
bigger tools for the purpose. Shap committees, 
whether built up from the more conservative 
unions or the ultra-revolutionary (sic) industrial 
unions, will, according to his theory, serve as 
the instrument for removing‘ minor points of 
friction in this industrial machine, as well as 


_contribute-by suggestion towards more efficient 


develonment. a 
ways tinged with the insatiable for 
wealth, the aaladcns offered by the bee class 
fall short, as that very profit lust is the expres- 
sion of the causes of the problem and icahnoe 
be solved without their self-abolition or without 
the working class organising for that purpose. 
While production is social the product is 
privately owned,:and as the workers can only 
absorb wealth according to their meagre pur- 


chasing power, and the master Class cannot | 


dispose of the surplus wealth even by indulging 
in stupendous orgies of waste, distributing 
centres become choked with wealth and the 
cycle of unemployment and starvation in the 
midst of plenty is’ gone over again until the 


=~ 
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wealth is gradually absorbed and the channels 
once more freed. Private ownership, then, is 
the root cause of the problem, and it is at the 
root cause we must strike. 

Capitalism is rotten, as is evident from a 
glance over the headlines in any newspaper. 
Crime, disease, oppression, starvation, indicate 
the social.and economic bankruptcy of the sys- 
tem of private ownership of property, and we 
of the working class can confidently go ahead 
td wield ourselves into the party which ahall 


.take the helm and usher in the system that, for 


the first time in the history of man, shall make 
freedom possible. While the masters sre futilely 
tryIng to “pluck the nettle,” we Socislists shall 
continue the educational work which makes the 


roses grow on the cheeks of a working-class. 


party determined to make use of the political 


power with which we are clothed and digging - 


out-the weed of capitalism which chokes most 
that is best in human relations. 


We declare with Engles: “To accomplish 


this-act of universal emancipation is the histo- 
rical: mission of the modern proletariat. To 
thoroughly comprehend the historical condi- 


tions and thus.the very nature of this act, to | 


impart to the now oppressed proletarian class a 
full knowledge of the.meaning of the momen- 
tous act it is called upon to accomplish, this is 
the task of the theoretical expression: of the 
proletarian movement—Scientific Socialism.” 
| ATLANTIC 
VON 


MY LADY TELLS ’EM ORF. 
Ingratitude is a most despairing fault. 
Whenever or wherever it rears its ugly form 
combat must inevitably be given by those among 
us of culture, tone, and gentility. Small wonder 
then, that my good Lady Bathurst should feel 
so distressed at the alarming evidences of work- 
ing-class ingratitude around her. So disturbed 


is she.:in her contemplation of the dire effects of |. 


their ungrateful attitude that the kindly lady 
has spared a few of her precious moments to 
rebuke them, gently but firmly, in a letter to 
the Press. = sss ti 

Let us hope that their ingratitude is not so 

hopelessly ingrained that they will not feel at 
least a tinge of gratefulness for the solicitude 
so potently portrayed in this generous admoni- 
tion. Hear her! 

. Nowhere in the world was so much done for the 
working class asin England. Privileges and gifts 
were showered upon them by the Government, by 
local authorities, and private individuals. Clubs 
and halls, hospitals and libraries, were maintained 
for them, but she had noticed of late years these 
things were accepted as a matter of course; they 
were not in the least grateful.—(“Daily News,” 
1 5.1.21) 
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The charm of this rebuke lies in its restraint. 
Who could have been surprised if her ladyship 
had adopted a tone more curt? Even violence 
of expression the circumstances would warrant. 
Her ladyship’s late lamented friend Lord Fisher 
would doubtless have done greater justice to the 
theme. It is quite possible the time given to 
penning this kindly warning to the workers 
might have encroached on a visit to the opera, 
or perchance have delayed her in allowing her 
maid to dress her fora ball. Surely the rea- 
sonableress and charity of my lady cannot be 
lost on those workers she has had to chide, and 
the spirit of her homily will not go unheeded. 
Let those workers see to it that in future no 
such cause for complaint is left to agitate this 
generous lady. Remember, she and her class 
never show ingratitude toward you, the workers. 
True, they never show gratitude either, but 
where’s the need? You plough their Jand for 
them ; you till the soil ; you burrow your way 
into the bowels of the earth and bring to them 
minerals for their use and ‘vealth for their ag- 
grandisement. You sweat yourselves and stint 
‘yourselves in your mad haste to procure and 
fashion all’that makes their lives an orgy of 
enjoyment. You starve your minds and bodies 
and your children’s minds and bodies, 80 that 
they and theirs may have pleasure and leisure. 
You shed your blood, you mangle your limbs, 
you surrender to the tortures of the factory hell 

your progeny in their service, And yet they 
need not show you gratitude! They need not 
even show you decency. 

On, on, fellow workers, will you go in your 
hopelessness, and idle paragites will lectuye 
you in their mocking tones until-—. Until 
you learn the simplicity of your emancipation ; 
until you see the hope that lies in your dormant 
mighty strength, and, rousing yourselves, you 
sweep,away for ever the subjection of your 
class. 

In the consummation of your mission you will 
have rid your contemporaries of the pest of 
indolent ladies and their patronising insolence 
will have been forgotten. W.4H.S. 
ESD 
“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


Economic Class at Head Office, 17 Mount 
Pleasant, W.C.1. (off Farringdon Road) on 


| Thursdays at 8 p.m. Try to attend. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Quite number of excellent contributions have 
been crowded out this month, and the writers 
thereof are to be congratulated on their work, 
even where lapse of time and other things pre- 
vent thair articles being published. Some will 
see the light next month, some are pigeon-holed 
for future use, and some, alas !——. 
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- emancipation of all mankin 


. that this machin 


‘form to secretary of nearest bran 


ve 


chewor! 


masterclass, by the conversion into the comnion © 
of society of the means of production and 


‘distribution, and their democratic control:by the , 


‘whole people. | Bees 
“That asin the order of soca: evolution the working 
class is the last class to i its freedom,. the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
without distinction of 
race or sex. ee 
That this emancipation must be the work of the 


from ganise 
consciously and politically fo conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
ery, including these [forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic.. ; 

- That as political. parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and:as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other, party. 

The 1aList Parry of Great Britain, therefore, 


"enters the field of political action determined to wage 


war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. Pe 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Partyshould apply for membership 
or at Head Office. 
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: ie _ THE SITUATION REVIEWED. — 

os “The ‘Labour Research Department recently: (. 4). In the eighties, -when women, long em- 
“published the report of an enquiry made by a | p oyed in the cotton. mill as “‘piecers,” were 
joint committee of tha: migation and the | introduced as spinners at a lower rate of wages 
Fabian Women’s Group. Thezbubject of the | than the men received, the local spinners’ union 

" enquiry waa “Women in Trade Unions,” and | declared that “the surroundings were totally 

the writer Barbara Drake, chairman of the | unsuited to maintaining that feminine modesty 


- 


Joint Committee. The reportembodies much | of thought and behaviour which it is the duty 
useful historical information, mainly drawn, we | of everyone to aneoutage and protect” (p. 23). 
are told. from ‘‘the early reports and journals | So also at the Trade Union Coughs held at 
of ‘the Women’s Trade Union League [founded | Leicester in 1877 , Mr. Broadhurst (secretary. of 
under the name of the Women’s Protection and | the Parliamentary Committee,) said in moving 
Provident League in 1874], and of some of the | a resolution to extend the restrictions on female - 


_ older trade unions.” labour : “ They [the ran hed the faire of shee 
. .-| Country an ir chil to consider, and it 
seer The Problem Stated. oe was their duty as men and husbands to use 
Daring the present period of widespread |-their utmost efforts to bring about a condition 
unemployment, the minds of men trade union- | of things where their wives should be in their 
iste are much exercised upon the problem raised proper sphere at home, instead of being d | 
by the presence of women in industry,and afew | into competition against the great and strong men 
words on the subject of this report may not be of the world (a. 16). ; 
_ The problem is not a new one and it may be ; ERe anon Si 
summarised thus : Experience of capitalist | This gentleman’s resolution was carried, 
industry-shows that theentrance of women into | #¢cording to the report, by an overwhelming 
a department of production formerly filled by | ™ajority of men delegates,” and indicates one 
' men alone endangers {the men’s standard of | Method (the more popular) by which organised 
wages and threatens to drive them from oe etka Sy eee ec ate ir sri 
7 7 | — | e 
ent 9 How shall sare eee from all but traditional women’s trades. ‘The 
7 Teport reminds ys that ‘Trade union restric- 
_ Male Camoflauge. tions on female labour are the common rule in 
True they have from time to time given their organised trades. According as the men’s 
concern 8 moral or humane disguise, but always. | trade unionsare strong, female labour is entirely 
“the voice is the yoice of Jacob”—“ unfair prohibited—any future, if not the present gene- 
female competition” is what they fear. Thus as | ration of workers—or women are restricted to 
long ago as 1811the Journeymen Tailors’ | certain inferior branches of the industry, or to 
Society complained:that women had been “‘un- | certain unorganised districts. . . A genuine 
fairly driven from their sphere in the social | indifference to lines of sex demarcation Js prac- 
scale, unfeelingly torn from the maternal duties tically confinéd to cotton weavers” (p. 229). 
of a parent and unjustly encouraged to compete Now women workers have always, for obvious 
with men in ruining the money-value of labour” reasons, resisted movements to confine them to 
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-' démestia work aid nesdlecratte; indeed, on the 
 dernobiligatian' of male workers in 1919, and 
t pressure brought to bear by the 

unemployment benefit,’ failed to’ 

br gts ‘of women Sage 

domestic service, a @ ,uncongenial condi- 
tions of ‘living in’” (p. 108). Ge 

Employers Support. Women’s Right to. 
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_the family man and the bachelor, the widow 
with dependents aid the wife or daughter par- 
tially supported at home, needa must vary at 
least as much in degreeas between one sex and 
another. The fact should not be overlooked 
that there are actually more ‘bachelors than 


_ Spinsters employed in industry” (p. 228), . 
| In labourious work the output of. young, strong 


The Economic Aspect. 
In point of fect, human labour’ power is 
bought by the capitalist in the open market 
like any other commodity which he intends to 


use in production.. A commodity’s value is | 


determined ‘by the labour-time socially neces- 
sary to reproduce it—in this case to produce 


. such food, clothing, shelter, éntertainment, and 


sO on, a8 constitute the normal standard of 


living for a working-man, a wife, and an aver- 
age family. The latter are inevitably taken into 
the calculation, because wi 
would be no réproduction of the species and 
therefore no continued reproduction of human 

bour power. are the price of labour 
power, which, like the price of all commodities, 
does not always coincide with value, but oscil. 
lates: about it, rising above when demand is 
great in relation to supply, and falling below 


thout them there: 


when the reverse is the case. As the former 


mployer 
ised, 
ve by 


Miss Drake gives. kind of cautious approval 


_to.the principle of State allowances for mothers 


and children, advocated by feminists— a matter 
with which we need not concern ourselves here. 
If trade unionists are willing to have their 
wages reduced to the cost of their own subsis- 
tence, and to accept State relief in respect of 


dependents, we may be confident that enlight- - 


ened employers will raise no obstacle. 

So much for the plea of different needs : let 
us hear the alternative defence:, Women’s 
smaller output, capitalists explain, merits a 
lower wage. . Areall men, then, equal in-output, 
or all women? Individual output varies with 
physical or mental capacity, application, and. 
other factors. In consenting to any standard, 
be it “single” or “double,” the employer re- 
nounces the principle of paynient by output. 


women often exceeds that of old or ailing men ; 
in brain work a brilliant woman would com- 
pare favourably with a man of merely average 
intelligence, and if the capitalist were true to 


| his professed principle, would be.entitled to 3 


higher wage. In the engineering and aircraft 
industries during the war, women workers were 
pointed out ss surpassing men in light repeti- 
tion work ; yet employers in these trades, far 
from offering a higher female standard, strenu- 
ously opposed agitation for equal pay: 

‘What Master Likes so much.” 


The oddest circumstance, however, in view 
of such an argument, is this very, promptness 
of employers to introduce women where pos 
sible. If the difference in male and female 
rates of wages were proportionate to the differ- 


encé in output, then the capitalist would be at 


* m " Qu 
wes \ {f ah eo 
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least as willing to employ a man as a woman ; 
indeed, more willing, since it is a frequent 
assertion of his that illness and domestic affairs 
render her a comparatively irregular, and there- 


fore inferior, wage-servant. Yet no: none so 
“chivalrous as he. Witness the rebuke adminis- 


tered in Glasgow in 1914 by the master printers 
to the trade unionists in their employ who pro- 
hibited the engagement of female compositors 
at roughly half the men’s rate of pay : “Even if 


- it should be held that a woman does not accom- 


plish as much work in an hour as a man does, 
It is without question that the extra cost to the 
employer owing to the exclusion of female 
labour is very great” (p. 33). | 


Vy A Thing to Note. 


Mark the disinterested sentiments of Mr. 


_Boddam, who represented the pottery masters 


in the arbitration case in 1891: “With 
to cup-makers, they are gradually being driven 
out of the market by women labour, and if they 
don’t. care to take our terms we can supply their 
places with women and apprentices” (p. 37), 
“At least one employer, in giviug evidence 
-before ths Committee on Combinations of Work- 
men in 1838, boasted of using females as strike- 
breakers” (p..4). What divine philanthropy 
is this, which permits such unprofitable female 
‘servants to share the milk and honey of capita- 

list bounty ! 

The Capitalist has Choice. 
The truth is, this apology for a double stan- 
dard of wages is based upon an économic mis- 


. representation. The price of a commodity is the 


approximate manifestation of its exchange- 
value—a totally different thing from its value 
in use. How the former was measured we saw 
above: the latter is incommensurable. The 
values in use to the purchaser of a typewriter 


-and a pair of scientific balances, for instance, 


cannot be compared. But their exchange 
values can and are, by the process already 
mentioned. If they demand the equal expen- 


__ ditures of labour power for their reproduction, 


their market value ‘is equal. Similarly with 
the commodity human ny te power. Suppose 
an employer buys female labour power, proceeds 
to use it (put it in action), and is then dissatis- 
fied with the result. He may refrain in the 
future from purchasing any more of the same 


‘brand of this commodity ; in other words, he 


may employ-men instead of women. This he 


-can do without smirching his capitalist honour : 


he is buying, as his code permits, nay encour- 
ages, him to do, “to his own best advantage.” 
But while he employs women he must, if he be 
an honest exploiter, either pay the same wages 
as to men, or confess that he buys labour power 
at not its value but its market price, which the 


‘ 
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competition of unorganised women forces far 
down below value. 

Which brings us to the consideration of the 
second means by which organised working men’ 
have tried to defend themselves from female 
competition. This is the endeavour to organise 
women in trade unions, and to use the power 
of their own societies to enforce higher female 
rates. In early campaigns they aimed only at 
decreasing the discrepency between women’s 
rates and their own, but in agreeing to dilution 
during the war of 1914-18, they endeavoured to 
stipulate for equal standards, and enjoyed in- 
structive experience of capitalist resource. By 
‘successive devices employers maintained so well 

, their privilege of buying women’s labour power 
cheaply, that “generally spesking, it is true to 
say that ‘substituted’ women received wages 
which worked out at about half way between 
the men’s standard and that of other women 
belonging to the same industry” (p. 89). 

Suppose, however, trade unionism to have 
extended as far among women as among men. 
What is the. position? Only that a woman is 
now no more formidable a competitor than a 
fellow-man, But the competition continues. . 
Workers fight each other for leave to wear the 
yoke of a master ; capitalists still use the des- 
perate need of the unemployed to force wages 
down. The life of capitalist industry requires 
it. Production for sale must needs be cheap 
production, and the evils it entails will live ag 
long as the system lives. 


The Remedy. 


Where find the remedy, then ? Where but in 
the down-throw of capitalism; in the organisa- 
tion of productive forces, not privately for’ 

profit, but socially, to the soleend of furnishing 

everything of use and delight which the heart 
of man can desire? This is Socialism, and 
within it will be room for all to enter the field 
of labour. Then every achievement of mind 
and arm will be a gain to us, and a part in the 
enjoyment of that rich store will be our com- 
mon right. 

Let each man, therefore, see in every fellow- 
worker, skilled or unskilled, man or woman, 
one bound with the same chain as he; whose 
emancipation is to be won, not at the price of 
his own, but with and in his own. Together 
Jet them hasten the inevitable end of capitalism 
and build in its place the Socialist Gnas, 
wealth. 

Lennart 
“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 

Economic Class at Head Office, 17 Mount 
Pleasant, W.C.1. (off Farringdon Road) on 

Try to attend, 
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JOTTINGS. _ 
Commenting on the ridiculous demands of 
the French and British plunderers in connection 


with the, reparation clauses the ‘Hamburger 
Volkeitung” (31.1.21) says: “Let those pay 


who can. Let the conscienceless bourgeoisie of 
all: countries settle their accounts between them. 


It is their concern that is going bankrupt. The 
_ workers can renounce the inheritance. Their 


account is on another page.” Very nicely put 

and very true. We have been saying this for 

years. ee cae pikes 
pied Sele 


| writing novels, is, despite his name, a British 


patriot 100 per cent. pure. So much go that he 
gets quite frantic about it. Loving his country 


as he claims to do, hé is bound to see a menace 


in almost éverything. Writing week after week 


“in the “Sunday Herald,” he has covered almost 
every phase of human activity, and sees in each 


and every one a menace to the British Empire. 
But ‘writing on a and economics is: not 
like writing novels. Even his colleague, hepa 
Blatchford, lias had to remonstrate with hith as 


to the accuracy of his statements. -But appa. 


ently he is not particular as to his facts so long 
as kes is accorded him in which to let himself 
go. Of course he had to lash himself into a 
fury when dealing with Karl Marx and Lenin 
(who, for some strange reason, he couples toge- 


_. ther), but his knowledge of both must be very 


scanty indeed if what he has told the “Sunday 
issue for Feb. 6th he deliberately states that 


4 Marx was a lunatic and that he died ina lunatic 


asylum. This absurd lie Marxists can, of course, 
afford to laugh at as emanating from an igno- 
ramous, but for the fact that a great portion of 
the working class bases its whole philospphy of 
life on the contents of the Sunday papers. Thia 
being 80, it often falls to the Socialist to correct 


‘the erroneous views disseminated by such 


papers. Karl Marx-is accreditted, even by 
capitalist historians, with having written a 
masterly analysis of capitalist society in which 
he laid bare the whole system by which the 
workers are robbed and kept in subjection. It 
is admitted that “Das Kapital” had-the influ- 
ence that Darwin's “Origin of Species” had. 


_ And this from a lunatic! It is a scientific study 


of industrial conditions, and from these investi ° 
gations the theory is maintained that material” 
ist conceptions have guided the history of man: 
The theory of surplus value is also deduced, 
t.e., that the workers’ wages tend to fall to the 
minimum of subsistence and that all profits, 


L 


Mr. Gilbert Frankau, a paren addicted to | 


' 


ete, are part of the value the worker has pro- 


duced but hasn’t got—are, in fact, surplus 
value. ba 3 


Karl ‘Marx died in 1883, at 8 Maitland Park 
Road, London, in full possession of his facul- 
ties, though he died in broken health, probably 
accentuated by the death of his wife, whom he 
loved dearly. Like others of his kind. he was 
persecuted to. his dying day by the Frankaus 
of his time. But it says much for his teaching 


when, nearly forty years later, people can work 
themselves into a fury siniply because what he — 


taught has been verified over and over again. 

_ “When the ‘tool arose the tool-less men be- 
came the slaves of those who owned the tools.” 
That was stated by Marr, and was never, more 
applicable than at the present day in this glori- 
ous new England of ours—or rather, Frankau’s 
~where.men and women who fought and 
worked that the British Empire might be ex- 
tended: to accommodate: a lot of gluttonous 
robbers, are wajting day after day in long. 


queues for a dole of bread and soup frpm their, - 
masters who own the tools, and upon whore per- 
.| mission they must wait before they can use. 


them: " If these lines should be read by any of 
Frankau’s readers they may perhaps stimulate 


them into enquiring alittle further into the 


writings of Marx, when they will easily be able 
to distinguish which is the lunatic— Marx or 
Frankauw. : 


* a hy 


The impression that Liberalism and Labour | 


possess identical aims seems to be a pretty 


; general one. During the anxious times of a 


Herald’ readers is all that he knows. In the | 


bye-election when Coalition meets Liberal there 
is a dread on the part of Labour that Coalition 
might win. If the candidate opposing the 


‘Coalition happens to be Labour Similarly Li- 


berals are agitated lest their favourite be beaten. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood couples Liberals and 
Labour in his denunciation of Those who would 
besmirch “the fair name of England.’” Green- 
wood’s opponent, Joseph Devlin, appeals to 
Liberals and Labour to arrive at some modus 
vivendi to clear the “fair name of “England.” 
Mr. George Lansbury. the spotless champion of 
the British proletariat, - likewise appeals to 
Liberals and Labour tocombine. “Let us all— 
Liberals as well as Labour men and women— 
work together to throw out this Government 
which isa disgrace not only to England (that 
fair Dame of England. how weeful everybody 
finds the gag!) but to the weeld” (Albert Halil. 
15.2.21). Finally an examimation of the new 
economic and industrial issued recently. 
by the Executive of the National Liberal Fede- 
ration discloses hardly any peint of difference 


' from the policy of the Labour Party. Indeed, 


March 1924, - 


Labour thunder, and haseven taken some hints 
from the Guild Socialist” (28.1.21). Thus all 
bourgeois-loving Labourites can—and no doubt 
will—give the new Liberalism their wfull ac- 
quiescence and support without in any way 


endangering their status, 


- Lae. 


t share of the burden of taxation. 
then obviously any reduction or 


When Mr. Will 


Transport who reap the advantage of a 
reduction in railwaymen’s wages consequent on 
the fall in food prices Sir Eric Geddes answered 


- the taxpayer would. He meant by this that the 


increases of wages to railwaymen—and presu- 
mably those of other industries where “con- 
trol” has been exercised—have been borne by 
the taxpayers, and that therefore any reduction 


, Should revert.to them. If we, as workers, are 


also taxpayers, we should expect to find the 
sum total, of all these reductions, or nearly all 
of it, spread out over the whole of the working 
class. What I want to know is, if 'a reduction in 


_ Wages is golng to find its way back into our 
' pockets, will any Laboar leader now come for- 
-ward and discourage any resistance on our part 


to wage reductions ? 
* * % 


Even if the worker be not sanguine that he 
will experience a return of the suppressed por-. 


tion of his wages indirectly there are yet many 


who believe that there is some justification for 
the complaint of the master class that high 
wages are responsible for high prices. At any 
rate the bluff appears to have done its work. 
At Roubaixand Tourcoingin France, where the 
same gag was tried, the workers in all the mills, 
including those whose wages were not immedi- 
ately threatened, decided to cease work as a 
mark of their resistance to any reduction. If 


ny protest is offered in this country the plan 


seems to be to stop ‘the job for a week or two 
on som pretext or other, and then in the inter- 
val put up 4 notice inviting thoso who are 
prepared to start back at a reduced rate to give 
their names in. The real facts, of course, are 
that owing to the vast numbers of workers 
looking for jobsand the prospect of destitution 
staring them in the face, they are compelled to 
accept. Apart from the quick realisation of 
profits there is nothing more desirable to the 
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‘the “Manchester Guardian” claims that “ the 
' new Liberalism has stolen not a little of the 


SE 


master class than to have a decent-sized army 
of unemployed alwayson hand. This it is that 
tends to keep wages low. | 


* *e  * 


All the same, it is rather pathetic to find some 
workers anticipating the wishes of their boss 
and asking for areduction! It marks a very 
low stage indeed in the development of know- 


‘| ledge of the factors governing industry. One 
. Sach case has been extensively advertised in’ 


the Press recently, presumably to encourage 
others in a like course. It occurred at a mill in 


| Manchester, and the method of eb proach was 


something like this: “Your employers have 
decided to approach you with the suggestion 
that our wages be reduced by 10 per cent. We 
hope that this offer will be acce ted, as it is 
felt that the present high cost‘df iving exists 
primarily owing to the very high cost of pro: 
duction.” Needless to say, their hopes were 
quickly realised, along with the satisfaction of 
knowing that a strike was not necessary in 
order to enforce their demands. 
.* * 


Enforced leisure, as a rule, is not exactly 
pleasant to think about when applied to the 
case of the worker. But I often wonder if a 
thought.is given any time to the way in which 
our “betters” spend their léisure time. Do they 
(the workers) ever read the reporta of “our 
spécial correspondent in the Riviera,” who ap- 
pears to be having a posh time recording the 
doings and the latest fashions in vogue among 
the wealthy Britishers out there? Just now 
Nice, Monte Carlo. Mentone, and the cther 
places are simply packed with people who have 
gone to escape the rigours of the English 
climate. - Back here at home those who look 
after interests are busy trying to dope us with 


the tale that unless wages are reduced they will 


have to shut down because they: simply cannot 


‘carry on ! 


Judging from the reports, there deesn’t seem 
to be any shortage of money en the |Riviera ; 
and all this, mind you, represents profits wrung 
out of the toil of the workers. Other things 
remaining equal, any increase of wages must 


‘come out of their profits. Consequently if they 


can get the workers to accept less wages, they 
will have more profits to spend in the Riviera 
and elsewhere. Whilst the workers here are 
walking the shoes off their feet looking for jobs 
and wondering how their children are going 
to be clothed, or even where the next meal is 
coming from, these parasites are promenading 
in straw hats or minx coats, or magnificent 
sables costing a thousand ‘pounds apiece. One . 
lady appeared at a ball in a dress made up of 
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BREAD CAST UPON THE 


In the midst of the terrible want, disease, 


and stark-misery that the workers of to-day are. 

-, getting inured to, that they are generally acqui- 

‘escent in as‘being a condition of things utterly 

- jnseparable from the existence of their clags, it 

‘is interesting to notice how much money is be- 

ing spent on various forms of education, and 
by whom it is spent. rahe ee 

For some time past, prominence has been 


given in the columns of the “‘Daily Telegraph” 


to an appeal for funds, under the patronage of 
the Prince of Waleg, to effect general improve- 


ment in the organisation of ‘the Boy . Scout 


_ movement. \ aes 3 

A casual glance down the lists of subscribers 
of sums of £5 and over, as published in the 
“ Daily Telegraph” of Feb. 5th and 7th (to take 
two days at random) will reveal the fact that 
roughly three out of every four subscribers are 
large business firms. Se | 

Now this is rather startling, for it is a rare. 
- thing to: find these “captains of industry” 

. falling over each other to give money away, but 
astonishment evaporates when the inevitable 
reason for this *‘ generosity” is disclosed. 

Invéstigation shows that the various sums 
donated to this movement are, briefly, invest- 
ments. They are expected to yield a profit. 

No doubt a good many people would wonder 
how on earth a subscription to the Boy Scout 
movement can be called a profitable investment 
for these capitalists, but the words of the in- 
vestors themselves, in fact the words of the 
Chief Scout, Baden-Powell, himself, will remove 
any doubts ay ae mote re fous ; 
' Appealing for funds at a large gathering o 
business ‘ian at Manchester, “‘B.P.” said: “‘ We 


will find from experience that the boys who | 


cultivate the ideas and habits of the Boy Scouts 
prove more useful to employers of labour.’”’— 
(“Manchester Guardian,’ 1.7.14.)—A cogent 
and potent reason, which resulted in substantial 


refe 
of embryonic workers through the médium of 
the Boy Scouts has proved so valuable to em- 
ployers of labour that they “‘patt up” with 
subscriptions with an‘ alacrity positively stag- 
gering to those unacquainted with the reason 
for such “‘free-hearted”’ stunts. . 


‘Another kind-hearted man by the name of 


The Lord Dewar” (what a smell of whisky !) 


delivers himself of this : 


Sir,—I have pleasure in enclosing cheque for 


_ of frst importance, pratce 4 as I do,'that the Bo 
Scout movement is a sure foundation upon whic 
_ to build the best ideals of citizenship, and the best 
medium to. inculcate into the minds of the rising 
genefation courtesy, discipline, courage, and. re- 
source. The results of this movement will be ot 
inestimable benefit to the British Empire in future 
. generations.—(‘“‘Daily Telegraph,” 5.2.21.) 


This is a letter which reads at first sight as 


though £1,000 was a very casual and common - 
gift, but which is pregnant with meaning to 
those who care to find it. — eee 

The “best ideals of citizenship” from the 
point of view of this .purveyor of lunatic broth | 


_ combine in the worker a keen intelligence in 


making the wheels of production run smoothly 
and prolifically, an unquestioning acceptance 


of dire poverty when further production is . 
stopped by the master. class because it does not * 


pay, and @ deadly dull and apathetic lack of 


understanding of the worker’s true position in 


society. . Gat 
That Lord Dewar thoroughly appreciates the. 
benefits that he and his class enjoy as a result 
of cheerful endurance and unquestioning obe- 
dience to authority on the part of the workers 
is showh by the magnitude of his “gift.” 
There is every reason to believe that the 
brutal plainness of expression contained in the 
following extract from a letter is the cause of 


_the writer’s desire’ to remain ‘anonymous under 


the horribly suggestive and admissive pen-name 
of “Lone Wolf,” who writes thus : 


' There is only one class in the scout movement, 
the best.: [hat is what makes it so enormously 
superior in its results to trade unions and middle- 
class unions and leagues of nations. And the under- 
lying secret? It is, I honestly believe, practically 
the only great movement of the present time which 
_ has reatised the practical necessity of subordinating 
the personal interests df its members to the needs of 
the community. . . Most people who do not want 
other people taught to think for themselves have 
some very good teason for it,that it is easier to 
prey upon ignorance, for instgnce. 
—( Daily Telegraph,” 5.2.21. Italics mine.) 


Well, we know who the “community” is. Lliar 


for £2,000 towards what I considera national cause — 


O 
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George did is best to teach us at the times 
when the: railwaymen and: miners, besides 
several other combinations of workers, were 
doing their best to maintain the already poor 
standard they “enjoyed” by means of strikes. 
It was dinned into our ears incessantly that 
these men were fighting the “ community.” 
Apparently this bare-fanged ‘“ Wolf” is one of 


the “community” and is desirous of having the 


gh of therising generation trained in the 
way he indicates. . aes e 

. And yet we find that, through some tortuous 
and peculiarly kinked up pr. cess of “reason- 


_, ing,’ the vast majority of workers fully believe 


that they are mem of the “community” 


‘that the Welsh twister speaks of soglibly. The 


Georgian community is composed of people who 
matter in the present system of society, and the 
worker of to day who thinks that that includes 
im is indulging in a pretty but suicidal 
conceit, : | 
Those capitalists who have not previously 


taken a long enough view of the enormous |. 


Root that can be wielded through the Boy 
out organisation, in the manufacture of .com- 


plaisant wage-slaves are shown where their 
_ interests lie in the -following extract from an 


article published in the “Daily Tel h” 
part of the appeal for funds: : ; ee 


No expression of approval is more welcome to 


- those at the head of the Boy Scout movement 


‘than that which comes from business men (28.1.21). 


- Mr. Wilde, headmaster, Blakely Municipal 


School, Manchester—a gentleman not prone to 
making wild statements, writes, concerning the 
average Boy Scout: 

_ . He subordinates his own desires to a sense of 
honour and of loyalty and obligation to authority. 
He perseveres, and does not slack off. . . Sure 
a movement that is worth developing (28.1.21).. 


Which is a strong recommendation—from the 
point of view of any exploiter of labour ! | 


hat a game ! 

In these days the close observer sees that no 
movement that is in the interest of the workers 
generally gets a free advertisement in the 
columns of the Press like this Boy Scout busi- 
ness does. It is not to be expected 
owners and controllers of the profit-seeking 
(yet “free”’) Press will allow anything to appear 
in their columns that is in any way detrimental 
to the interests of themselves as a class. That 


_ things do happen, too great to be ignored, yet 


against the interest of the capitalist class, is 


true. 
Then subtlety gets full play, sometimes tak- 
taéedl 


ing the form of bare- 
sometimes ‘“‘damning with faint praise,” again 


deliberately suppressing vital facts, and in ways 


capitalist class 
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‘his own true 
, cruel system of society. 


that. the ° 


distortion of truth, - 


their own interests all the time, even making 
their position pirouger by spreading plausible 
misconceptions which ultimately take the aspect 
of absolute truth. ~ 7 
A worker who’ used his intelligence on his 
own behalf -and has become class-conscious, 
that is, realises that the interests of the workers 
and the interests of the masters, or capitalists, 
are diametrically opposed, smells a rat as soon 
as ever he sees a thing boosted in the Press as 
this Boy Scout movement has been, and a short 
search soon discloses the object of the boost. 
Penny a-liners, journalistic place -hunters, . 
religious’ and lunatic sufferers from “scribear- 
rhoes,” soon have the grim features of their 
works laid bare by the worker of normal mind 
who has used his intelligence in discovering 
ition in the present terribly 


‘Then. does the Boy Scout movement, shorn 

of all its ribbons, badges, and sentimental 
trappings, stand out in its true light asa highly 
developed organisation for the production of 
wage slaves whose minds will have been 
moulded to such a degree of complaisant obe- 
dience to authority that the woes suffered by 
the capitalists of to-day (as a result of the 
workers trying to think for themselves in even 
the vague, groping, inadequate way that they 
do) will be entirely eliminated from their 
scheme of things, and labour troubles will be 
practically unknown. 
_ We, as Socialists, know to our bitter chagrin 
what a hard task it is to dislodge ideas that 
have been grafted into people during their 
earlier years, and to day we are face to face with 
a most successful effort to still further influence 
the minds of the young against their true 
interests, a fact hidden from the children and: 
their parents with unscrupulous subtlety. 

The prosecution of the Boy Scout movement 
has in view the culitvation of all the “virtues” 
in the minds of the boys, but never a word is 
breathed to them about the abominable evil of 
@ system that ensures the whole of their future 
being insecure: until death. | SELIM. 


Readers, who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Sooratist Sranparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. 


_—_—— 
SS 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 

Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 

ing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 

_ To be bad from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, 
‘London, W.C.r , 
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= FORWARD! 


Weareon the threshold of a new propaganda 


season. It has been.a remarkable winter, with 


- weather conditions that have. permitted us to 


employ our scanty forces to the full in outdoor 
effort, and much valuable work has been accom- 


plished ; but after all, winter is winter, and it 


is not ‘only those of heroic minds and. hardy 
constitutions that we have to deliver our 
messagé to. Hence with the coming of the 
season of longer days and warmer suzis there 
is @ quickening of. life in field of Socialist 


endeavour, as in most other directions. 
~ . The opening season is likely to be one of. 


exceptional importance. It js the first season 


in which the adverse economic backwash of a. 


stupendous war comes flooding in upon the 
try. We have had bad 
years before and in plenty, but there is this 
factor about the present period of depression. 
It follows on years of terrible suffering from 
the rayages of war, and eloquently belies all 
the capitalist promises and assurances. Those 


. who have suffered so much fo make “a land 


fit for ae a live wf tale have ‘the a 
meaning of such phrases borne in upon them 
with ample force, and will have to ask them- 
selves tho the world really belongs to. 

In addition, the capitalist have now obtained 
just those conditions. which are. necessary -to 
enable them to beat down wages—a clamouring 


unemployed army—and the next few months 


will undoubtedly see gigantic struggles over 
wageand hoursissues. Let us strive to take full 
advantage of the opportunities thus offered: 


-ism-each one “can 


¥ a 


~ 


Maxch, 1924 


.|“THE CASE FOR 


CAPITALISM.” 


Socialista have been searching for years fora - 


resentative statement of the case for €api- 
ism, and. at lest it turns up. It-isa champion 


mix-up of truth ‘and: error, misrepresentation, 
. To quote the items of interest to us-in the 


book would mean practically repeating th 


: ‘the 

— work, however, we will “deal with a few 

of thi sede, sto it passages. 

The parts which contain the truth are mere 
sentiment, and even then are condemnatory of 

Capitalism rather than favourable to it.. Thus 

on p.'16 “Mr. Withers tells us that “the test of 


an economic’system is its success in providing 
us with a good world to Jive in”—a piece of 
re whose very impudence, in view of the 
sock os “— 

of us since August 1914, compels admiration. 
_ Weare told on pp. 13-15 that under capital- 


if he does not like his job or his emp yer he 


can leave:it or him and try to get another;: He 


. Cannot earn unless’ he can do work that some- 


body wants to buy; and so he competes with all 
other workers in producing goods or services 
that others want or will:pay for. . . What- 
ever money he earns in return for his labour he 
can spend as he chooses. . . : - Whatever 
money he earns by labour or investment he can, 
siter paying such taxes on. it: as the State 
demands, hand on to any heirs whom he may 


| name. . . It is thus very stimulating and 


bracing, and might be expected to bring out 
the ent effort of theindivilual to'do i Seat 
that will be well: paid so that he and: his ma 
prospey\and multiply. IF ONLY EVERY 
ONE. HAD A FAIR START and: began life 
with an equal chanee of turning his industr 


and powers to good. account, it would be diffi- 


cult to devise a scheme of economic life more 


likely to produce great results from human 


nature as if so b | ~ efforts 
for gain and rivalry to a great’ output 8 
aud garvions and by sharpening its icction 
not only for exercise in this purely material use, 
but also for solving the biggér problems of life 
and human intercourse that lie behind it.” _ 
Here we have a crushing indictment of Capi- 
‘talism, mixed with a gross misrepresentation of 
the facts. ‘True, the workercan leave his job— 


much more easily, generally, than he'can retain. 
‘it. ‘True,-he can leave one employer—much 


more easily, as a rule, than he can find another. 
True, he cannot earn unless 
someone wants to buy—a million starving ‘an- 


| world capitalism has provided for most : 


“can choose what work hejwill try 
‘to doand what employer he will try to,serve ; 


hecan do work that - 
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employed bear witness to the trath of: this 
statement. And just as the worker can leave 
his job if he don’t mind being out of-work, and 
can leave one master if.he cares to take his 
chance of getting another, so he can spend 
whatever he earns in whatever way he chooses 
(within the limits of the law, of course). He 
needn't buy food with it if he don’t mind being 
hungry; he needn’t buy clothes with it if he 
can go naked and unashamed ; he needn’t keep 
his wife and kids with it if he hasn’t any. Oh, 
there is @ wonderful foundation of truth in 
much that our author writes, but it is travesty 
all the same. 


_ Mr. Withers says on p. 51: “Labour is fre- 


quenay seed ‘in different senses . . Adam 
mith apparently used it as covering all the 
activities of mind and body required for pro- 
duc‘ion. In this sense it covers, of course, the 
work of the unskilled. labourer, and the or 

nising capacity of the manager.” Well, what 


about it? Adam Smith’s definition is the true. 


one, because it is the only scientific one. Asa 


matter of fact Socialists have always stressed. 


the fact that the labourer, “skilled” or “un- 
skilled,” the office boy, and the manager, are all 
members of the working class, that is to say, 


wage slayes. | 
On p. 54 Mr. Withers.makes use of the old 


example of Robinson Crusoe on his desert. 
island. He shows Crusoe while fising with a-- 


hook on a line, meditating various methods of 
improving his economic position, We are told 
that if Crusoe takes action: for this purpose he 
must run the risk of something happening to 
render such action useless; e.g., he makes a 
boat.in order to enable him to fish further out, 
but his boat may be unseaworthy, or the fish 
further out at sea may be inedible, and so forth. 
Mr. Withers ‘finds’ here an analogy to the capita- 
list'investing money. But whether the capitalist 
runs @ risk or not, in investing his money, the 
fact remains that under capitalism production 
i8 carried on for profit, that all profit is unpaid 
labour, and that therefore any profit the capi- 
talist does get (and there is no doubt about him 
getting it in the long fun) is wealth stolen from 
those who produce it. 


_ Our author ues (pp.65-71) G. B. Shaw’s 
imaginary case of a picneer cultivating a patch 
of land. Other “Adams” come along, aaa the 
first lets his land to a later arrival. The tenant 
tills his own land; andjJalso his landlord’s, but 
in his turn lets patches to other newcomers, 
Mr, Withers argues that the first “Adam” and 
the others who let the land are entitled to the 
rent they receive by virtue of the work they put 
into the land previous to letting it, and applies 
this argument to the capitalist class generally, 
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ignoring the fact that they (the capitalists 
have received the equivalent of their original 
many times over, yet their investment is still 


. there, and so longas they let it remain they will 


continwe to draw dividends for it, generally 
speaking. 

Oar authér on p. 80 quotes Mr. J. Ramsay 
Macdonald (‘The Socialistic Movement’’) as 
saying : “A man can go into the forest and tear 
boughs off trees with his hands for his fires, 
but he cannot fell trees without an axe of some 
kind, which is capital.” An old saying runs: 
“One fool makes many.” Capitalists like Lord 
Leverhulme,-and their henchmen like Rameay 
Macdonald and Mr. Withers, are-very fond of 
this yarn that the primitive woodman’s axe 
(Macdonald), the savage’s first stick (Lever- 
hulme), the allotment-holder’s spade (Robert 
Blatchford), &re capital. They all have the one 
object—tolead the workers to believe that there 
is no class division in present-day society, that: 
all who own any simple tool are by virtue of 
that capitalists. What none of them will face 
is, what is the distinctive character of the means 
of production which leave the product of the 
workers’ toil not in the possession of those who 
pr duce them, but of those who own the inatru-' 
ments of labour? That is the rocky point the 
Artfal Dodgers anxiously try to steer their boat 
clear of. | | 

Another pseudo-Socialist, Mr. Philip Snow- 
den, is dragged forward to bear false witness 
on p. 93. Mr. Withers quotes from “Socialism 
and Syndicalism”: “But to admit the truth of 
the doctrine of surplus value does not involve 
an acceptance of the doctrine in the crude form 
in which it is expounded in the “Communist 
Manifesto,” where the idea is ‘conveyed that 
manual labour is the sole producer of wealth. 
In his later writings Marx seems to express that 
view at times, 


This is a deliberate lie, and we challenge Mr. 
Sn wden or any other capitalist hack to find 
any such statement in any part of, the “ Com- 
munist Manifesto,” of in any writing of Marx, 
Engels, or any other exponent of Socialism. 


Our author defines capital as “stored up 
work,” and argues that without “stored up 
work” the product of labour would bea “‘miser- 
able subsistence.” Whose work is it that is 
“stored up”? And for whose benefit is it so 
stored? These are the questions that matter. 
And if it is true that without this “stored up” 
labour the product, of labour would be a miser- 
able subsistence, that would chiefly affect those 
who stole the “labour” of others and stored it 
up, for a “miserable subsistence” is already the 
lot of those others, and without the “stored up 


. labour” by means of which they are exploited 
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to rob them of. 


'w My. Withers devotes a chapter to the “Achieve-_ 


ments of Capitalism.” - On p. 129 he says : “It 


is true eno that Militariam could not haye 
n 


sm‘ had not provided the machine 

and weapons. ‘What d’ye lack?’ is ‘Capite- 

 lism’s ory, and when humanity said * Weapons 
for killing one another, and see that they kill 


is true én | 
achieved a’ of its destructive power ‘if 
e , li d ided , : oe 


or 
by heaps, Capitaliam delivered the goods with - 


a vengeance.” He might have produced a fine 
_ dramaticeffect by following that statement with. 

@ repetition'of his previous assertion that “the 
_ test.of an economic system is its success in pro- 

viding us with a good world tolivein.” = 
_. There is an enormous amount of ‘wild. state- 
ment in the book, travestying jthe actual facts 
of. life as'we -find them under capitalism, but 
limitations of space prevent. it being further 
dealt with here. For the most part the veriest 
schoolboy wo21ld: see the absurdities: which 
bristle in.our author’s pages, 


Nor is thére .anything new in them either. 
They are the old famihar regiment which have 


' sbeen on duty so. long, and have been ‘roughly |} 1 
been put forth here. Following these statements 
' there come others to the effect thst much as we 


handled so often. - They want a rest, and it is 
significant that Mr. Withers brings up no new 
forces to their relief. The truth, of ‘course, is 
revealed in every fresh effort of -Capitalism’s 
apologists to put ‘‘The Case: for ‘Capitalism.” 

hey have no reserves, and their case must 
_ stand or fall by these. 3 _ Huros. 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 
_ The “Daily Herald” Finds Another 
; ' Defender. : 
To THe Eprtors. 


Dear Sirs, —As one of the rank file of the Labour 
movement, and believing as firmly in the prin- 
ciples of Socialism 9s any of those who produce 


the Sooratist Stanparp, I must confess to a’ 


feeling of despair when reading such articles 
as the one of attack upon the * Daily Herald” 
in your November issue. One wonders when we 
shall cease giving the reactionary forces the cue 
for attack upon the forces of Socialism. All the 
more pitiful is it on account of the bitter per- 
sonal animosity that seems to prevail amongst 
those who are all lat one when it comes to, the 
desire for the dismissal of the capitalist sys- 
tem, as 
It seems to me it is about time we faced. th 
facts and dealt with things-as they are and not 
so much with what we would desire them to be. 
We are living in a state of society under which 
most of us are oppressed; but even the most 


y could not produce a margin for capitalists. | 


' into being. 


| for there is no- 
thing subtle in the “arguments” pat forward. | 


- light the intrigues and 


sore ee aes atte 
ve ressed . , aD 

3 8. 2 shat hose who have been violent 
in their attack upon the more moderate section 


‘of the movement have been willing enough to 


reap the’ benefit of any of the stages of progress. 
~ -Time and again I have listened. to Socialist 
speakers deploring the apathy and lethargy of 
the workers; time and again listened to the 
urge for‘educating the workers up to the reali- 
sation of the power they do really possess. 
Assuming that the writer. of the article ‘‘To 


sistent, for it is certain if you cannot get the 


Heel” believes this, the attitude is surely incon- 
“ahagses to Support a paper that even the writer 


admits tells a little: more of the trath than’ the 
ordinary capitalist paper, you are not going to 
O Btipp beliéves in 


re a Deemee: m aihe 


get them to support a paper that 
get nth ie nl 


more ar 


"Again, somie of the left wing Socialists tha 


) ‘a that I 
know and have spoken to-believe quite definitely 


that holding that: the Materialist outlook is the 
only logical one, one must work for the material 
well-being whilst in the flesh and reject the idea 
that there is something to follow the physical 
life that shall be a reward for labours that have 


may work and strive we cannot hope to see 
much if any of |the ideals of a Socialist State 


|, during.our time. Those statements surely sug- 
gest that it is essential that we all enjoy to the 


fullest what there is to enjoy whilst we:are in 
the flesh. My contention is, then, that much as 
we may deplore the shortcomings of the ‘‘ Daily 
‘Herald”—and I am aware she has:many—it is 
@ weapon that all of us who have the Cause at 
heart should support. I do not need to go over 
the many things the paper has done to bring to 

devuptschie af the govern- 
ing: class: they should be. well. known to all 
readersof the “8.8.” Neither am I or many 
other readers‘of the ‘‘ Daily Herald” concerned 
‘80 much about whether the directorate knew 
about the intention of Mr, Meynell's wanderings 
in Russia, What I am certain about is that the 
thing was put quite democratically before its 
readers and turned down’on their disapproval. 
Neither am I concerned s0 much about the 


 paper’s lack of criticism of Smillie during the 


recent strike—that is a concern of the miners 
themselves. What I am concerned about is the 
fact that in a movement euch as ours there 
should be such a lack of human co-operation. 

I suggest it is time such writers as “D.W.F.” 
realises that whilst he spends his efforts attack- 


ing Lansbury and the “Herald” there are. 


hundreds of thousands of men, women, and 
children lacking the necessities of life, and it is 
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no use going to those thousands with a handful 


of Socialist Ideals and the capitalist class firmly | 


rooted in the departments of Whitehall. Men 
need bread to-day, and much as we all desire 
the incoming of a Socialist State, we only retard 
its incoming by such wanton attacks. Will 
D:W.F., I wonder, openly advocate that Social- 
ists should buy the “Daily Mail,” etc., rather 
than the “ Herald,” or would he advocate that 
Socialists ‘hold aloof from the purchase of any 
dailies that keep one in touch with the affairs 
of thé world, because there is no paper that is 
no paper that is clean-cut Socialist ? 
In conclusion, I appeal to those Socialists who 


believe that you cannot have a true Socialist 


State until’ you have made men and women 
realise to the full the corruption of the present 


‘systern, thaf to do this we need a live Press, 


and since the “Herald” is a thing in being, let 
us work for its perfection. ve faithfully, 


BakTon. 


[Impersonally I must confess to my sorrow 
that any member of the working class should 
be moved to a “feeling ot despair” by such 
criticism as were offered by me—it provides 
yet another instance of clinging to the shadow 
in mistake for the substance.. Why my critic 
accuses me of “giving the reactionary forces 
the cue” passes my comprehension, as I cer- 


tainly had no intention of giving the cue to the 
‘* Herald,” and did. my best to make it clear 
thet that journal is one of the units of the reac- . 


tionary Press, and, as such, was engaged at 
every conceivable opportunity upon anti-Social- 
ist propaganda. - : 

. That Socialists are “sll at one when it comes 
to the desire for the demise of the capitalist 
system” is admitted ; but that does not admit 
that all who mouth. that desire, or. who call 
themselves Socialists, are such—in fact, a great 
part of the Socialist Party propaganda has to 
be directed to clearing from the minds of the 
workers the effects of the work of all varieties 
of political imposters and frauds. 

ne can be in complete agreement with Mr. 
Barton when he says “‘it is about time we faced 
the facts ” ;. but it is to be assumed that he was 
speaking for himself and those who think like 
him, sant the question naturally arises—why 
do not he and they for whom hespeaks do this ? 
That is the whole trouble—they will not face 
the facts. And when we of the Socialist Party 
endeavour to make them do so they do. not like 


it and deluge us. with sentimental clap-trap » 


about “personal animosity” and the like. We 
are not concerned with cedivicuns, whether 
they are worshipped by the “poor in spirit” or 
sae We are concerned. with the aorkene clase 


. and its struggle for emancipation and we shall © 
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continue to expose all the political mountebanks 
and time-servers that come before our notice to 
the best of our power. 

Does our correspondent really imagine yee 
the progress made during the last decade is‘due 
to such propaganda as he feels called upon to 
champion, because if be does he must _be unable 
tocomprehend the rudimentary law of capitalist 
development, and as for being “ willing enough 
to reap the benefit,” even were there any bene- 


fit, the capitalist class would see to it that we 


reaped it, otherwise’ they would not waste time 
and money putting the * benefits” on the Stat- 
ute Book. 

What my critic does not appear to understand 
is that under capitalism what suits the capitalist 
goes, and the activities of all self-styled Socia- 
list. societies, publications and individuals are 
‘quite to his liking and merit and receive his 
support. 

‘he whole ‘point, which Mr. Barton misses 
is that the “ Daily Herald,” like ‘‘John Bull,’ 
tells the truth on occasion, us do all - the other 
organs of the Press. The rest of the time they 
are all contributing to the chloroforming of the 
working class and making it more difficult to 
propagate Socialism, which is the only concern 
of the Socialist as such. As for the ‘Herald’. 
being “‘a thing in being,” so is the ‘Daily’ 
Mail” and the Socratist Stanparo, and the last 
being the only Socialist periodical published in 
this country, calls for and should receive the 
support of all Socialists, and no Socialist should 
concern himself with upholding the ‘* Daily 
Herald,”’ but would merely regard it as a daily 
newspaper from which he would gather sume 
idea of what is happening from oe egiday: 


’ 


NOW ON SALE. 


MANIFESTO 
SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

SIXTH EDITION; 

WITH NEW PREFACE. ~ 


Explains the Party’s position toward the S.D.P., 
LL.P., Fabian Society, Trade Unions, 
S.L.P., etc. 


‘Price Three Pence. Post Free, Four Pence 
from the 8.P.G.B., 
17 Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1, 
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‘THE SLUMP. - 


newspapers are advocating the cutting 


t 
down of Governmental ; 
tare. and ‘contin criticise t 
"Schemes at’ home and. abroad. : These papers 
say the Government must economise so as to 
relieve the taxes upon the merchants, landlords, 
oe iee aa ve. ) ioe has soon taken 
nt an ve cheese-pari speech 
to the Chambers of | a F 
require @ Solomon to see that the world’s mar. 
kets are glutted—the “produce more” stunt 
has come to fraition._ The next 
ing more is to consume 


ninistrative expendi- 


being 


, 


Ownership of the means of life, and that all this 
misery and: poverty on the one hand, and afilu- 
ence on the other, will punish the working class 
until they see the road to their economic eman- 
' Cipation. — . : ; 

A while ago a datum line was fixed for the 
miners, and our bosses made out that it was 
imperative that at least the miners should turn 
out so much coal, so that industry generally 
~ may flourish and make for good trade. But in 
spite of the miners producing more than the 
desired quantity, the discharging of workers 

been continuous, and it has been computed 
that there are 1,500,000 workers unemployed. 
Really, if the situation were hot so serious it 


would be comical to note the ‘directive ability” 


.of those who strive to maintain capitalist con- 
ditions. ‘Produce more,” was the cry; “the 
_ Workers are not producing enough.” —and then 
thousands are discharged so that théy can pro- 
duce nothing. 


In this connection the Labour Party has done 

Most people must have seen. the 

with the portraits of five Labour 

with the urge to produce more thereon. 

It would be quite in k ping with their trickery 
to advise the workers to work short time. 

What hope can the working class have of a 


party that has not-the common ownership of the 


means and instruments of wealth production as 
its_main political objective? ae 


of Commerce: It does not. 


y solution is the common. Unionist 


. The probleta now before the rulers of this 
chaotic system is to keep a vast. army of unem- 
ployed as cheaply as possible—until the time 

le revives. a ge Slt eae 
- Think: of. it! 
capitalist ethics 


| yl 


up the 
had 


workers time and time —and the result : 
over 24,000 votes for capitalism to carry on. 
_No slump there, but just a vigorous support 


of the system that causes such horrors as we 
see around us. oe S. W. 


THE ALTERNATIVE. | 
The contention that under Socialiam a miner 
for example will not desire to Continue as such 
owing to the dangerous conditions attached to 


‘mening work, and many other objections raised 


in the working-class mind, necessitates 4 clearer 
conception of Socialism. Under capitalism 
danger in the mines undoubtedly exists, and 
will continue to exist, because the owners are 
not at. all concerned with the personal safety of 
the miners. Replacements are always available 
from the: industrial 1eserve. Knowing this, 
and.being only concerned with realisin profit, 
the owners do nothing beyond what they are 
compelled to do by law to eliminate the element 
ofdanger. - “= (xs 

There is, however, no matter what conditions 
of life we find ourselves ip, & certain amount of 
danger to human life and limb, but with the 
advance of science and its application to the 
elimination of risk most of the danger will 


disappear. 
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Under Socialism 'the greatest care would be 
taken of human life ; the mines would be Bcien- 
tifically organised and ‘operated, and every 
safeguard adopted to secure their workers 
against all threatening dangers. 

While coal remains one of t the necessaries of 
the community the knowledge of this will bring 
sufficient voluntary miners forward to produce 
all the coal that is needed: Why not? Will 
not the fact force itself upon the workers’ own 
intelligence? No man is a miner because he 
is enamoured of mining! He follows his oecu- 
pation in order to live, and because he was born 
and reared in the districts where the industry 
predominates. He understands, dimly, perhaps, 
that his power to labour is his only asset; he 
therefore proceeds to sell: that energy at its 
highest marketable value.’ This he does with- 
out questioning whether he really ought to be 
a schoolmaster or a chief 
remarks apply. oral, to the workers: of all 
industries. Very few of the present generation 
of wage slaves have a choice in the selection of 
their trade—economic conditions and the com- 


petition for jobs, even among skilled workers, 


force them to seize the first opportunity. A 
few exceptions there may be; the ruling class 
do not object to an individual incursion into 


their ranks : a Lipton here and there is a suc- 


cessful advertisement for the system. 

In spite of red herrings of this description, 
members of the working class seldom rise much 
above the subsistence level, yet.it is from them 
that criticisms and objections such as the fore- 


going usually emanate, showing that. heir - 


knowledge of Sorialism is very crude. The cure 
for this lamentable state of ignorance obviously 
is more knowledge. Get wiser ! Analyse the 
case for Socialism. Criticise if you will, by all 
means, but reason the matter as well, fellow 
worker, for by so doing better understanding, 
greater knowledge, and a speedier establish- 
ment’ of the Socialist Commonwealth will 
result. } ra 

As the interests of the only two existing 
classes in society to day are in conflict, sooner 
or later the conflict must be determined. There- 
fore it behoves the working class, being the 
class seeking its emancipation, to be ready with 
its alternative. ; 

And what alternative have they poacy ? 


(ee er EEE 
Will members of the Party and sympathisers 
living in and around the Fulham District com 
municate with Frank Mortlock, 540 Fulham 
Road, Walham Green, S.W.6., with a view to 


establishing a branch of the Socialist Party 
in that district ? 
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“SOCIALISM IN 
THE VILLAGES. 


This is the title of an I.L.P. pampblet written 
by Mr. G. A. Pease for the rural ‘workers, , pro- 
fessing to tell them how to remake “Merrie 
England.” The last and most successful 
attempt to organise agricultural labourers has 
opened a new-and promising field for political - 
propaganda, and the I.L.P. no doubt hopes to 
compensate itself here for the losa of pumerous 
members who could not resist the charms of the 
British Bolsheviki. For this purpose the pan- 
phlet may be useful enough, but its educational 
value to the workers is just nothing. It is 
almost to be regretted that it is simply written 
and costs only one penny. ee 

To start with, there is nothing in it about 

ialism. : 

Mr. Pease begins by saying that the war has 
left the villages unchanged. This is hardly 
correct, but curiously enough, the one thing of . 
vital importance: to the workers, their exploita- 


tion, which must necessarily remain while 


pen euamn lasts, is utterly misunderstood Ly 
im. 3 

There certainly have been movemenis worth 
noting. First, sate has been a striking deve- 
lopment both in the technical side of agriculture 
and in working conditions. The acute snortage 
of food and labour, arising out of the war, has 
led to an enormous increase in theusé of labour- 
Saving machinery, and at the same time the 
machinery itself has undergone rapid improve- 
ment. The growing use and simplification of 
the milking machine during the last few years 
are but one instance of this. The effect of the 
minimum wage clause of the Corn Production 
Act, and of the spread: of trade unionism, has 


been a very considerable reduction of hours, 


accompanied, as was to be expected. by a pro- 


»portionate intensification of labour: If a farmer 


has to pay fixed minimum wages for a certain 
number of hours, he will see to it that no time 
is lost, and whereas farm life in the past may 
have been somewhat leisurely, it is no exagger- 
ation to say that now every minute counts. It 
is the boast of the new type of farmer or farm 
manager that his men have to work under 
factory conditions, in spite of the repeated cry 
that industrial methods couldn’t be applied to 
agriculture. In addition there bas been, of 
course, an equal change in the kind of skill 
required of a competent farm hand; the man 
who drives a tractor is expected as well to be 
able to do his own repairs, or at least to know 
sufficient to be able to locate faults in his 
engine. 

Secondly, rising prices of farm produce and 
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: increased, whi wag 
Rrorasclves little if any, the be 
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_Germany have increased so much 


holdiags: while the former landowners: have 
been only too pleased to sell out at double and 
treble 1914 prices, as they have been abletodo. 


‘The countryside can almost bé said to have |. 


changed hands. Although he does not under- 
‘stand-‘how ‘it happens, Mr. Pease realises 
that both farmers and landowners live on the 

icultural ‘workers ; he sees there must of 


~ necessity be a struggle between employer and 


employed: over: the division of the produce of 
the latter’s labour, and that organisation helps. 


the workers to get.s larger‘share than they 


otherwise would. He then, however, makes the: 

following sweeping statement: ‘But no sooner 

have wages risén in‘ agriculture, as in other 
ufacturers, 


. industries, than -farmers: and man 


shipowners, coalo and the employers of 


‘ 


every sort, have raised prices to such an extent 


that’ their profits, far from falling, have been 

i hile the. earners find 
for their. 
rise in wages,” One naturally wonders why, if 
this ie true, the I.L.P. does not advocate the 


break-up of the unions, except for the fact that. 


it derives much of ita support from them. 


If the capitalists can raise their selling prices.. 


at will, why do they fight against demands for 
wage increases? and why should they. delay 
price juggling until after higher wages have 
actually been given? Why should prices in 
amore and 
prices in America so much less than in this 
country? Why in 1914 did prices jump some- 
times as much as 50 per cent. while wages had 
an opposite tendency ? ‘The fact of the matter 
is, of course, that a manufacturer or. farmer 
always selis his goods for as much as he can get, 
and if a farmer asked 70s. for a quarter of 
wheat, and imported wheat was being sold at 


.40s., well, he might: go on asking and asking 


and asking. Wage increases cannot be passed 
on in this way. Rising: prices compel the 
workers to demand niore.in order .to live ; the 


_ existence of unemployed will always prevent 


them from getting much more than the bare 
‘necessaries of hife and they frequently get much 
less. P | 

Mr. Pease has the usual I.L.P. attitude to- 
wards the State. He says “‘when the Govern- 
ment makes any genuine attempt to control 
prices it is met by the difficulty that farmers 
and manufacturers will cease to produce goods 
unless thev are sure of a profit which will satisfy 
them.” What is a “genuine attempt to control 
prices”? The Government represents the 


US how to.end it, ‘“ 
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interesta of the capitalist class; it must on 
occasion, such for instance, as when famine 
threatened during the war, artificially stimulate 
production and limit a too extravagant soaring 
of prices, but can it seriously be expected to 
control prices in the interests of the workers 
and to the detriment of any considerable section 
of the employing elass ? : 

Mr. Pease continues: “By combining and 
forming trusts, capitalists have now become so 
powerful that they can defy trade unionism and 


_eyen Parliamentary control.” Mr. Pease has 


yet to ahow when the capitalists were not in a 
position to “defy trade unionism,” but it is the 


concluding few words which are the real puz- 
ler. _When Mr. Pease has explained how the 
capitalists have become so. powerful as to defy 


themipelves, perhaps he will answer the follow- 


Ipg question put toa religious orator : ‘“‘Can 


anything so heavy that he cannot 


lift it?” ta 


Still, even if he ‘doses ‘not understand the 
working of the capitalist system our author tells 
pak ate | fy ap sive ae 

pu property ; ‘‘as.long as capital is 
oFael: by indivi uals the capitalist will iokivol 
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trade atid industry”; “By capital is‘ meant not 


only money, but such means of producing 
wealth as buildings, machinery, rolling stock, 
mines, etc.” What is meant by ‘‘ public owner- 
ship of money” must be left to the economists 
of the LL.P. to explain, but the rest is clear 
enough. Capital is to be owned collectively by 
the State instead of by individuals. The Post 
Office js instanced to show how it would work. 
The workers are to have “a really sufficient 
livelihood,” and the surplus will be used for 


“‘ public sérvices—and the expenses of govern- - 


ment.”’ That “‘ expenses of government” means 
interest paid to our old friend the capitalist, and 
if the standard of living is that of tthe postal 
workers, or say the clerks employed by the 
IL.L.P., the surplus left for the interest will be 
big indeed. It is, of course, unfortunate that 


. the postal workers should choose this-moment 
_ to decide that it may be necessary for them to 


strike to-better their conditions. Mr. Pease 
does not attempt to explain bow the paying into 
the Treasury of profits made in the Post Office 


benefits the workers either in or out of the 


postal service. 3 3 7 
Our reformer has difficulty in making up his 
mind whether the landowners ought to be com- 
pensated when the State takes over, but decides 
finally that they may, because “it can be done 
without comeing 8 penny. The landowners 
shall be given Government bonds in return for 


the land, the interest on which will be more 


than covered by the rents paid to the State.” It 
is all so simple that one wonders why its disco- 
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doesn’t appreciate the real beauty-of it. This 
will be the position. The “people” will own 
everything, including the land; they will let 
the land to themselves, pay themselves rent, 
hand some of it over to the ex-landowners for 
giving them their own property, “‘all of which 
will cost the nation nothing.” , 

To make it doubly secure the nation “can 
recover any part it pleases of the bond-holde 
incomes by means of the Income Tax.” 


: He probably thought it might not’ be quite . 


convincing, so he naively adds, “however, we 
are. more concerned with the ‘results of Land 
Nationalization than with the method by which 
it will be carried out.” a 

Thia means that Mr. Pease, and presumably 
the I.L.P., dogs not aim at the abolition of wage- 


‘slavery, but only at the improvement of the 


position of the slaves. It will no longer be 
posstble to argue that “farming won’t pay un-— 
less the labourer is a low-paid wage slave.” He 
has not grasped the fact that capitalists nor- 
mally make profit by paying for. labcai power 
at its value in the cost of keeping the labourers 
and enabling them to reproduce themselves. 

’ All that Mr. Pease has to offer the agricul- 
tural labourer is already guaranteed him by the 
Corn Production Act, but apparently the I.L.P. 
has room for farmers too. They are to get 


? 


. “security of tenure” and “compensation for 
improvements,” which, however, are already 
_ promised in the Government’s Agricultural 


Bill; in return they must undertake to cultivate 
their farms according to the laws of good hus- 
bandry—here agaia Mr. Lloyd George has fore- 


_ stalled Mr. Pease. 


In case the workers prove sceptical our 

‘author produces the goods—in Australia, in the 
shape of the State agricultural enterprises 
of the Queensland Government. The I.L.P. 
used to be very keen on the Australian Labour 
Governments, but just recently Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald has found another “typically I.L.P. 
State” in Georgia. Perhaps some disillusioned 
victims of this earthly paradise have been de- 
claring that it is all,;moonshine.  __ 
' The “Daily Herald” recen ly indignantly 
repudiated the suggestion that under nationali- 
sation the w_rkers would bs forbidden to strike. 
What ‘they, and Ramsay Macdonald, have to 
explain is why strikes should be necessary. 

Mr. Pease has the same difficulty. His theory 
requires the Trade Unions to make a graceful 
exit ; it really is unkind of them not to do so. 
“As a fighting force, protecting Labour against - 
Capital, it should no longer be required.” But 
the Trade Unions will still be necessary to 
guard the interests of their members.” Against 
whom? Mr. Pease does not say. 
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- very should have been left’ to Mr: Pease, who ; . 


However, he makes the best of a bad busi- 
ness and turns the Union into a Guild, which © 
solves a whole host of difficulties. The Guild, 
however, has its problems too. The Guild will 
control the farming industry and will therefore 
require capital ; it then ‘‘ might easily become © 
a wealthy corporation, making profit at the 
expense of the’community.” — 

Having protected, the agricultural workers 
against the ‘‘ nation,” we now have to protect 
the “nation” against the agricultural workers. 
How? Oh just suppose it is done, “A work- 
able plan may be found——!” 

There are heaps of other delightful things 
that might (and might not) happen which as 

Pease says, “ would be pleasant and inter- 
esting to picture,” but it is to be feared that if 
the agricultural labourers read such rubbish as 
this it will be a long time before we see “ the 
country gentry retiring from the countryside” 
and handing over their mansions to the workers. 
As I would not like to think that Mr. Pease had 
laboured in vain might I suggest that the I.L P. 
supply, this pamphlet to pe oly, ene 

earted country gentry” to help lighten the 
tedium of rural life for them ? , E. H. 


OUR THOUSAND POUND FUND 


This being our Special Holiday Number we | 
take the opportunity of issuing a reminder on 
the subject of our £1,000 Fund. Money is as 
urgently needed as ever, notwithstanding that 
we donot make a great splash about it in these 
pages. Any sympathiser who has a spare shot 


‘in the locker should send it to our Head Office, 


where it will be put to good use in the Class 
Struggle. 
OUR 17th ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

The 17th Annual Conference of the Socialist 


‘Party of Great Britain will be held on Good 


Friday and the following day (25th and 26th 
of March). Proceedings will commence at 10 
a.m., and all comrades who have business at 
the Conference are urgently enjoined to attend 
in good time. It is hoped that every comrade 
who is in a position to do so will show his or 
her intereat in the Party and the Cause by 
attending the Conference. 


RE VOTING PAPERS, 


Any member of the Party who has not 
received his or’her Voting Paper in connection 
with the Annual Election of Party Officers by 
18th March should get in touch with the Branch 
Secretary, or communicate direct with [1.0. 
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WHAT THE WORLD WANTS 


A VAPOURER CRITICISED. 


question 
increasing] 
. Vision, or. 


osing, adh anaes that the President had 

e L bein way an vicious people bec: ir- 

bao tabtjatw of their sequential tuous, what does he picpoes a io wi the 
monstrous army of women who now earn their 

| living by pandering to the vicious desires that 

run rampant in the modern social system, and 

| who would then be thrown out of employment ? 


What our author DOESN’T Want. 


if Here is & question that the editorial writer 
inate |. might very well have attempted to answer - but 
: as that would have necessitated a scrutiny into 
‘the fundamentals of capitalist society, it is per- 
habe just are for his peace of mind and the 
le of the truth | 7° Of bis position as & wage-worker, that 
¥ t. To pier with, the oltre to _ over what is, after all, a diff- 
title he uses, “What the World Wants,” is in , Impossible of solution whilst society 
tlt and ni ao. He ingty remains on its present basis. — 
uses the word “ world” as ying thewhole | : 
of the individuals existing in che wort, sea bis eee vant. 
takes it for granted that the needs and desires | _ After writing some meaningless rubbish 
of: every individual must -be similar to those of about the world needing “a renaissance of 
every.othér. He presumably does not and -can- | Pe religion, using the word in its broadest 
not understand that the desires of one portion | ®24 oldest sense,” and pointing out very truly 
of the populace may—owing to the basis‘on | that “to the horrified eyes of many very: honest 
which our present: social structure. is built— | ™én and women the great war and “the little 
very well be strongly objectionable . to some | Pesce’ which has followed it has [sic] revealed 
other portion. RT as Bee : eae cruel, as unscrupulous, as frivo- 
___What Pargon Wants. _| Jaunywlsh and wonton se any that prcedd 
He quotes and agrees with the President of | the virtues sad snes of the a of oder tant 
the National dag) hurch Council, whose opin- | more and more to be mechanical. products the 
ion is that q © most obvious need. of the day ' conventions ofthe class in which he lives, “Man 


oy oe 
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is becoming morally standardised, to a degree: 


never before aj gta | | 
Weco him on his realisation of the 
te l wiitens arian fens io pbc ord 
conditions ing ih any given y 
deternfine not only the economic position of the 
men and women comprising such society, but 
also their moral and conventional outlook ; 
indeéd, it may be said that their whole men- 
tality isso determined. Weare afraid, however, 
that our congratulstions will not be acce 
with the they deserve, The writer of the 
editorial, being of the usual type of journalist, 
tis, timid, conservative, unintelligent,. 
tightened at his discovery, and the re- 
mainder of his article is an endeavour to con- 
vinee himself and his readers that the theory of 
historic i must, sapien or other, 
contain a flaw, its acceptance implying a re- 
_versal of the laws of nature; that only by the 


workings of what he calls ‘personal virtue,” - 


and “individual effort,” and “individual con- 
science” can the world be saved. | . 
The Socialist knows that man.is, always has 


been, ahd always will be, the creature of cir-. 
cumstanées. To-day, as heretofore, he is the 


outcome of the social system in which he lives. 


He must conform to the capitalist morality and 


conventions. The laws under which he lives, 
the ethics and religion which he learns in child- 
hood, the rules and tastes which govern his 
conduct:and which he aequires in the same way 


and at the same time as he acquires what is: 


misealled his “education,” are all theméelves 
offshoots of the tree of capitalism. -» 


hey force his mentality into a groove useful 


and necessary for the maintenance and develop-’ 
ment of capitalism. Mentally and physically, 
“capitalism holds a man fast in its iron embrace 
so long as ‘he is born and dwells within its pre- 
cints. writer says ‘‘The system is made for 
man and not man for the system.” True, man 
is not made for the system, but neither is the 
system made for man. Man is born—without 
volition on his: part—into the system, and its 
workings and ramifications determine his out- 
look on life atid his mental and physical deve- 
lopment. He may indeed react against his 
environment (he may bé a Socialist), but even 
then his efforts are infinitesimal compared with 
the mighty social forces which encompass him 
on all sides. He may perhaps slightly acce- 


lerate the reba Weegee of the system, may hasten 


to some extent the dissolution of what he has 
come to consider an inherently rotten condition 
of society, but, in the main, he will be compelled 
to watch and wait until the system works itself 
out. Capitalist, like any other organism, has 
had its bitth, has developed and matured to the 
full extent of its powers, and to-day} we are 
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witnessing the gradual decay and disintegration 
of what has been, in some respects, the greatest, 
and in other respects the most brutal and 
degrading, socisl system everknown. 

Alttiough we ¢an see on every hand signs 
and potente of the ultimate downfall and dis- 
solution of capitalism, yet the intelligent man 
—that is, the man who is able to appreciate the 
facts aud conditions of life in their. right pro- 
portion relative to his status as an individual 
amongst other social units—will certainly not 
be content tost with folded hands watching 
the wheels of capitalism run on to their destined 
end. Inactivity is the forerunner of. stagnation 
and atrophism ; one’s mental faculties must 
find some outlet of expression, otherwise they 
quickly become effete and cease to function. 
By organised.collective effort much can be done 
toacceleraté the forces.of disintegration working 
in the midst of capitalism; and further, the 
power behind such collective effort wil] gather 
strength in a ratio proportionate to the growth 
of the organisation. — ee 

Moreover,-it' must be remembered, the orga- 
nisation can, \by ‘means of written and oral 
propaganda, raise the mentality of its members 
and the outside general public to a plane suff- 
ciently high to enable them, when the change 
from the present order of things to the forth- 
coming order ensues, to seize and take charge 
of the institutions: then obtaining, and use. 
divert, and improve them for the benefit of 
society asa whole. ee 

To the ordinary non-Socialist member of the 
working class, the present outlook is, without 
question, black and threatening. To such a one 
existence must appear very similar to that of a 
rat caught in a trap, ranning round and round 
and turning this way and that, in wild and 
sbortive efforts to find a meansof egress from 
captivity to freedom. Only when he hears and 


-eccepts the lessons taught ‘by the Socialist 


philosophy, when, for example, he realises that 
organic society—like any other organism—is 
doomed by its governing laws eventually to pass 
from its present form onward to a different and, 
as we believe, a vastly superior and higher form, 
will a gleam of hope appear on the dark horizon 
of his fears and disappointments. Nay, more, 
to the man who understands his class position, 
who is able to conceive the possibility of the 
emergence of his class from wage-slavery into 


the freedom of Socialism, the gleam of hope 


will glow ever brighter ss the erstwhile pro- 
blems and puzzles of his economic and political 
position are found quite easily solvable ; until, 
standing on the high peak of Socialist philogo- 
phy and viewing the whole intricate workings 
of capitalism spread like a map beneath him, 
he will be able, by the power af his imaginative 
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reasoning; to catch glimpses of the promised 
land of Socialism, whose actuality is not yet too 
bright for the purblind, still chain-bound victim 
of present-day conditions altogether to visualise. 
t does the ‘world want? What common 

factor can be found whereby the people of the 
‘ world shall benefit? The Socialist, fookin g at 
all phenomena in the light of his Socialistie 
knowledge, sees that until the present system of 
private property ends, the majority of the peo- 
ple—the working class, that is—will remain in 
their present condition of penury, sordidness, 
and degradation, dependent upon another class 


» for their very existence. 


The capitalists themselves, although they 
would probably.scoff at the ideh, would actually 
be far higher under Socialism (where, of course, 


- they will have ceased to be capitalists) than 


they can ever hope to be while capitalism lasts. 
When there is neither a class to exploit nor a 
class to be exploited, all men then being on an 
economic equality, it would be possible for 
everyone—the former capitalists included—to 
live sane, healthy, and joyous lives. To-day, 
the workers are born, they suffer, they. die— 
such is an epitome of working-class life ; while, 
on the other hand, the capitalists live amid a 
whirl of inane and “uibatsaty 
a state of brutal rapacity. a 

But we can Peave the case.of the capitalists 
on one side. It is our own class—the working 
class—to which we appeal for help in our task 
of making Socialists. We ask for their co-ope- 
ration so that when capitalism falls, out of the 
wreck the working class will rise, phenix-like, 
from ‘the ashes of an outworn and unregretted 
order, into a new. world of freedom and 
happiness. natal 

king back, we seem to have travelled a 

long way from the editorial in the “Daily 
News”’ to the words just written. How far have 
we travelled, isitasked ? As far as the distance 
dividing the “Daily News” from the Soomust 
Sranparp and the writer of a capitalist editorial 
from a Socialist writer. F. J. Wess. 


a NT are 


ing pleasures, or in |. 
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FREEDOM OR SLAVERY? 


Born in a world that is tainted and rank with 
isease ; | 

Bred amid squalor and sunk in. monotonous 

Almost inhuman, like beasts that are laden and 


Is our fate fixed? Shall there ne’er be cessation 
and ease : 
-For our torn, weary feet? Shall we ne’er have 
7 the strength to recoil : 
From the sad death-in-life, where to live is to 


envy the dead ? 


Beauty of nature and art, of fame and creative 


Joy; 

Nothing of these do we know, nor care we to 
understand ; : ne 

Love that is truly love has touched us and passed 


us by. 

Chain-laden slaves are we, whom our masters 
can crush and destroy 

At their wayward, whimsical will, with a neg- 
ligent wave of: the hand, 

In the way a worton child might crush and 
torture a fly. 


_Is there no God to help, no Zeus, or J abveh, or 


Buddh ? 
As well might our prayers be made to an image 
of wood or stone, 
Hear, then, the truth ; be sure you shall find it 
discordant and crude. , 
But harmony creeps through the discord, and 
a light in the crudeness gleams— 
Freedom is ours for the taking, and the power 
to take our own. ; 


Out of the wreck of a world that is falling into 


decay, ? 
Rise, ein you dwells a spark of the will to 
are ; 
Come in our ranks and work, and fight, and if - 
need be die ! 


| We have nothing to lose but our chains. Of a 


Someone is slacking. There is a copy of the 
“8.8.” of March issue at Head Office that could 
and should have been sold. Now, then, com- 
rades, what about it ? 


Will members of the Party and sympathisers 
living in and around the Fulham District com- 
municate with Frank Mortlock, 540 Fulham. 
Road, Walham Green. S.W.6., with a view to 
establishing a branch of the Socialist Party 
in that district ? , 
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surety comes a day 
When a choice must be made at last, when we ° 


_ break the fetters we wear 
Or retain them still, slaves proud of our slavery. 
| F. G. W. 


nen a eee] 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


‘Eccnomic Class at Head Office, 17 Mount 
Pleasant, W.C.1. (off Farringdon Road), on 


Thursdays at 8 pm. Try to attend. 
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‘£5 per the unions will receive the dilu- 


XS enhe 
eS ve 


. What could be easier than for the masters to 


tell the would be ‘building workers that the. 


building trade unions were against ihem? In 
the great war the German worker was shown up 


tha s ald : @ | 
Brice cad she 


= 


to the British worker as his greatest competitor, | th 


‘and: the upholder.of Russian militarism. It 





_ should easily be seen that the enmity of foreign | 


competitors can be switched on to thé home 
field of production with no leas brutality and 
narrow-mindedness. . The Government can;-if 


_< it chooses train as many men as it thinks fit for 


-the building of houses, irrespective of whsther 
_or not the unions - ble. But ie seems 
to be the purpose of all government adminie- 
trative bodies to talk business and appear to be 
co-partners with the workmen for managing the 

_ affairs of the country. — : 
Behind all this confering with the trade 
union leaders is the power the Government has 
as the executive committee of the capitalist 


class, a power that was upheld at the last elec- 


tion by the votes of the working class. With 
‘that power, and with interests opposed to those 
of the working class, our masters’ executive can 
build as many houses as it likes, how it likes, 


and where it likes. Yes, the style of house, 


uality of material, size of rooms, gardens, etc., 
is in their hands. Well we know the quality 
of working-class dug-outs, slums before they 
are inhabited, cheap in appearance, and a 
shoddy blight on a fair countryside. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole writes an article in the 
“Tabour Leader” of December 30th last, en- 


titled : “The Government and the Builders.” |: 


-— 
—— 


talist system. Le : 

We Socialists understand that the workers 
are wage-slaves, and that their position in 
society must necessarily be a.servileone. That 


_ being the Socialist’s conception of the working 


clase, nothing can be doneto Ferpanen tly better 
their condition. Economic freedom can only 
be realised when the workers organise and 
capture political control. : : 

In the meantime gentlemen of Mr. Cole’s 
calibre can fool about, tryitig to make out that 
bosses can be bossed. while leaving them in 
political supremacy. The Trade Union officials, 
who have made the union: business their ‘life- 
work. and will do their best to make out that 
the Unions can improve the workers’ lot, are,a 
hindrance to working-class enlightenment. It 
is doubly difficult to point the way to the 
workers’ emancipation. The Coles, the Clynes, 
the Barnes, criticise the Government of the day, 
but do nothing to point out the hopelessness of 
‘reforming a system of society that is rotten at 
‘the base. | oul | 

By the way, The Checquers is a decent norany 


April, | 1941. | | 
_ WORKING-CLASS 
POLITICS. 


gnorance which still prevails 


—_— 
e 


. their wares. 
Alas! ‘Alas! It was not to be, 


For the Woolwich workers returned a V.C. . 
Now what are working-class politics? This 
is the all-important question which the Wool- 
wich workers and the working class throughout 
the world have yet to make up their minds 
about. At Woolwich the workers have consi- 
dered that.a V.C., a supporter of the Coalition 
Government, was deserving of their vote, and 
once again they have voted for capitalism and 
its horrors—as, of course, they would have done 


. had they voted for the other candidate. 


But again, what are working-class politics? 
Let us briefly endeavour to explain from the 
Socialist view point. 

Politics is the business-of Government, i.e., 
the control and ‘management of people living 
‘together in a society, so in effect says Prof. Ed. 
Jenks in an excellent little work entitled “A 
Short. History of Politics.” 

Once again however, we draw the attention 
of the workers to the Declaration of principles 
of the Socialist Party, wherein we show that 
present day society is divided, in the main, into 
two distinct classes—the workers on the one 
hand, by-whose labour, applied to the nature- 
given material, all wealth is produced, and on 
the other hand the capitalist class, who own and 
control the wealth and the means by which it is 
produced. ~The workers have to sell their 
labour power in order to live, to those who own 
the means by which alone that labour-power 


can be applied to wealth production. . The in- . 


terest of the workers is to get as much by the 
sale of their labour-power as they can. To 
achieve this result they organise in Trade 
Unions. Seeing, however, that the workers 
produce all the wealth, and yet remain poor and 
are denied the opportunity of living when they 


‘are, through no fault of theirs, unemployed, the 
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question arises why such an unreasonable state 
of things exists. 

If a policy is pursued by the governing class 
which denies its subjects the means of life, then 
that policy needs examination. To understand 
an effect the cause must be sought, The cause 
of all present-day social evils lies in the root of 
the capitalist system— private ownership and 
control of the means of living. In this owner- 
ship they are secured by the political power 
given to them by a politically ignorant working 
class. This political power enables them to 


| control the armed forces, which are used to con- 


serve the interests of the ruling class, The 
workers, therefore, have to deprive their masters 
of this political power as the first step toward 
their freedom,-and only knowledge and organi- 
sation can enable thein to do this. 
therefore, with its Object clearly stated, and 
guided by its Declaration of Principles for the 
attainment of that Object, is out to bring that 

, necessary knowledge to the workers and to 
organise them in 8 political party for the con- 
quest of political power by and for the working 
class It is consequently hostile to all other 
political parties; and claims to be the only party 
in this country worthy of working-class sup- 


port, 

Having briefly explained our case we will 
return to the Woolwich bye-election. Here wa 
see Macdonald strutting on the political stage 
with his pockets bulging with red herrings. 
Examine this one : “Let Woolwich givea hearty 
blow to the tottering Coalition Government and 
help to put in its place a Government which, 
both at home and abroad, will serve the inte- 
rests of the common people, do homage to our 
dead by carrying out their ideals of Iberty and 
justice, and save our land from the crushing 
burden of debt and the oppressive measure of 
new ware,” (‘‘Labour Leader,” 2.3.21.) 

There is sufficient in the above ‘to show the 
capitalist nature of his ambitions. The estab- 
lishment of Socialism would mean the abolition 
of governments, which are only necessary in a 
syatem of society where subject and privileged 
classes exist. When he refers to “our” land, 
“our” debt, he may be put in thesame category 
as all others of his kind that make use of the 
same phraseology. The workers are properyless, 
landless, and thousands at the moment foodless. 
National debts cannot fall upon such as these— 
they fall upon their capitalist masters. 

In the above address there is not the slightest 
reference to Socialism, and the necessity for the 
workers to organise on the political field in. 
order to establish it. © What we do see is a 
graceful trimming of sails—a careful use of 
phraseology, with the object of demonstrating 
to the clase with whom he seeks to curry favour, 





A 
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| He endeavours .to display his qualifications to 


eairy on, if elected, in the interests of his pay- 
masters, the capitalist class. . 

_ Note, however, the ungraceful lurch he makes 
as he trims his sails for the capitalist harbour, 
Westminster. He refers to interests abroad— 
po interests, which demand a big army 
and navy to support them—and ¢asts fatherly 

lances in the direction of the industrial capita- 
Rats at home, whom H® would save from “the 

ing burden of debt and the oppressive 
measure of new wars.” 

I repeat, not the slightest reference is made 
to Socialism. But just here I direct attention to 
the colossal surprise of an I.L.P.er expressed in 
the “Labour Leader” for the following week : 

In spite of all the Socialist propaganda that 


‘has. been carried on by the LL.P. during the |. 


ast 25 years, the ignorance of the mass of the 
ane people as to what is meant by Socia- 
lism is simply colossal! So our duty’as Socia- 


- lists is simply to. continue our work of education 
_ more strenuoualy than ever.” And heconcludes | 


by urging ‘‘every member of the Party to 
ise cndcesuiire for the only cause that 
really matters—the winning of the people to 
Socialism.” How the writer, who has~caught 
a gleam of the truth, can remain in the I.L.P. 
is one of those little things that mystify the 
man with any sense of logic. _ 
Here is another example of I.L.P. ‘confusion. 
In an article in the “ Labour Leader” of March 
10 entitled ‘Again War,” Mr. R. C. Wallhead, 
Chairman of the I.L.P., states (in reference to 
the rumoured Allied advance upon Soviet 
Russia) : ‘The duty of the L.L.P. is clear. We 
shall take our stand unflinchingly, as we did 
throughout the war, and demand an immediate 
cessation of military operations and a complete 


_ revision of the iniquitous peace treaties, in the 


interests of Gur own workers.as well as those of 
Central Europe. .. The Vienna Confer- 
ence with prophetic insight passed an urgency 
resolution asking. that all Socialist bodies 


throughout Europe should on Sunday, March 
_ 13th, organise meetings to protest against the 


Capitalist Imperialism, and demand revision of 
the peace treaties, especially on this question of 
impossible indemnities.”’ | 

- “T appeal to all my comrades of the I.L.P. to 


‘do their utmost to give effect to this resolution, . 
‘and thustake their part ina great international 


Socialist effort for peace, justiceand humanity.” 


I should like to know in what way Capitalist | 
‘ peace treaties affect working-class interests. A 


gang of robbers—the capitalist class of the 
world— disagree over the division of the plun- 
der—the wealth they have stolen from their 
victims, the workers of the world. Along comes 
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Mr. Wallhead, and Tages the workers to demand 
that robber A. should be more generous and 
considerate to robber B. Further, the state- 
ment that’ the LL.P. “throughout the war” 


| opposed that colossal iniquity, is a deliberate 


lie. eee , 
The three quotations given from the “Labour 
Leader”’—the official mouthpiece of the L.L.P. 


—should be sufficient to prove once more the - 


utter bankruptcy of the I.L.P. asa working class 
Confusion worse confounded 


litical party. | 
: hardly describes the shallow sentimental non- 
sense which is foisted’on tos public as Socia- 


lism—a public which, however, is sufficiently 
intelligent to see through thecunning humbug 
of these gentlemen. use the fact remains 
that Macdonald lost at Woolwich, and still 
remains politically unemployed. | 

‘ Of course he erpaine his defeat quite frankly, 
for once: It was his war reputation thet weak- 
ened him : Labour Leader,” 10.3:21); and he 


finally consoles himself and his followers by 
. giving vent\ to the following flow of windy 


rhetoric, typical of the crafty apologist -who 
sneaks away and bides another day. Listen ! 
“ Woolwich was like the breaking of the day. 
A cloud obscured the sun, but itis there and 
it is rising. We have seen it.” ; 
What ecstatic imagery! How funny thi® 
must sound to the sweating hordes of Wool- 
wich workers!  — , 
* Workers of Woolwich, learn your lesson! 
Study the facts for yourselves! It is your po- 


litical ignorance that prevents you enjoying a 


decent life. Don't trust others to do your 
thinking. Study the object and Declaration 
of Principles of the Socialist Party, and then 
see about joining up to work for the emoncipa- 
tion .of your class. : 3 0. C. I. 
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April, 1921. 
- THE WRONG BOX, 


Strenuous efforts are being made to cope with 
the problem of the starving unemployed ex- 
service men in Manchester and Salford. The 
big firms of the city are asked to organise 
collections among their staffs, the newspapers 
publish appeals for 3d. a day from those of us 
in work, individuals accost one on every street 
corner with collection boxes, and—we beat the 
Germans to a frazzle ! 5 

_ Manchester is by no means peculiar in its 


- problem, but, asa fat man in spats said to me 


the other day, ‘“‘London’s out of date, all the 
money's made in Manchester now-a-days!” 


Which possibly is true, and which placed in 


juxtaposition to the appeal for 3d. a day is very 
illuminating. . 

- This is what comes of the specious promises 
made by the capitalist class in 1914. “Never 


again,” they said, “shall we see our returned - 


heroes selling bootlaces:on the streets.” And 
you quoted this when we pointed out what had 
been the fate of the Crimean and Boer War 
veterans. You even wanted to throw us into 


horse ponds because we told you it was just the. 


bamboozling of the capitalist class anxious for 
your blood and energy to protect their wealth. 
But they do not trouble about promising you 
anything now. You are not so much in request 
as you were then. You have to settle your own 
affairs now. - But the pity of it is that you can’t 
seem to realise how you have been swindled. 
The bloody game of the capitalist class goes on 
in Ireland, in India, in Mesopotamia, and else- 
where. The clutching hand of Moloch is 
stretched toward the oilfields and markets of 
the East—you must deal with the starvation 
problem in Salford yourselves. You must be 
the ones to encounter with swelling hearts the 
queue of destitute waiting’ in Oxford Road for 
free soup; you it is who must organise your 
fellow workers into a regiment of collectors and 
send them out to beg from their fellow workers. 
And those “returned heroes” who are in work 
at, without exception, an inadequate wage, are 
expected to reduce that wage still further in 
order to keep their comrades from starving. 

I tried hard to put the Socialist view to one 
of the callectors and I feel sure he went away 


- with the impression that I considered that the 


spectacle of people starving was a pleasant one. 
He abused me because I endeavoured to point 
out the futility of the collecting box as a means 
of solving the poverty problem. I asked 
him if he could show me any justification for 
the fact that the class that produces all the food 
and wealth of the world is the class that suffers 
starvation and destitution—and he eould not: 


The collecting box is the wrong box to solve 
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the problem of poverty. The right one is the 
ballot box, and we call on the working class of 
Manchester, Salford, and everywhere to contri- | 
bute therein the coin minted of their own com- 
mon intelligence backed by Socialist knowledge, 
and raise a fund of political force sufficient to 
settle all the problems born of the capitalist 
ownership of the means whereby we live by 
abolishing the system itself. SMIKE. 


—————— 


SANITY. 


It often happens after an argument, or an 
attempt at an argument, with a fallow member 
of the working class who was sturdily support- 
ing the master class in all their works and ways, 
that you are told “You’re mad.” The other 
fellow walks away wondering why you are not 
under restraint, leaving you firmly convinced 
that there are more lunatics outside the mental 
hospitals than inside. The other fellow, who 
is the average working man, thinks that to live 
in rotten houses,.surrounded by ex-orange 
boxes disguised as furniture, to eat as food 
strange chemical compounds that are produced 
in factories by men and women to whem the 
turning of rubbish into food is a fine art, to 
have every morning and evening jboth before 
and after a long day’s work a sort of Greco- 
Roman, catch-as-catch-can, rough and tumble 
struggle to board an electrified: monstrosity 
known as a workman’s car is Sanity. He is 
also convinced that when out of work, to have 
to walk about hungry, surrounded by plenty of 
everything, to watch trams and buses with 
plenty of room in them go by while hh is wearily 
*‘ padding the hoof,” is Sanity. He is also dead 
certain that to live in abject poverty surrounded 
by a super abundance of everything, to stint 
and scrape from the cradle to the grave while 
all around there is colossal waste, to build man- _ 
sions and hovels and themselves live in the 
hovels, is Sagity.: 

The Socialist is insane when he points out 
that in society to-day there are two classes, the 
working class, who do all the work and live in 
poverty and misery, and the capitalist class, 
who do no work, and live in luxury and debau- 
chery. He is insane when he points out that 
the workers, being in the great majority, can 
alter this ridiculous state of affairs when they 
desire ‘to do so, and that the only thing that 
stops them desiring Socialism is their ignorance 
of the Socialist position. 

As the condition of the working class under 
capitalism’ must inevitably and inexorably get 
worse, and as Socialism is the only remedy, if 
Socialism is insanity, sooner or later the maio- 


rity of the working class have got to go MAD. 
: -FRep 


Baler, 
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THE MASTER BUILDERS. 


“We are the men who doconstructive' Md 
said the ier" Sci datiaaase We 
‘don’t just tale Socialism.” | 


% af * 


The value of constructive work depends on 


‘ what it is you construct. There was a maniac | 
once who built a 


cted ; 
Labour Party may justly clai 

have done abundant atom dit, at Wealuin- 
ster, on local administrative bodies, wage 

» governmental commissions, and what 
“not. A galaxy of practical measures stands to 
the credit of its initiative or support; unem- 
ployment insurance, infant welfar arrange- 
mente, rent restricticn, old age pensions, with 
all their compeers ; and pious utions urg- 
ing voluntary fetters upori our masters, as thick 
as broken promise; about the heels of capitalist 
statesmen ; Sy 


“In face of these brilliant operations th 

be the 8.P.G.B; in. meviert indeed. isis monly 
busy constructi © only thing of worth to 
‘the cause of Spelian a body of intelligent 
working-class opinion. Perhaps even tnis is 
too ayesha @ claim, for it does no more, in 

partic . 

knowledge, which of themselves grow and 
bring forth, “some thirty, some sixty, and some 
a@hundred.” s i 
hh measuring the aigtidicance of your activi- 
- ties, the attitude of the ruling class is to be 
noted. When the enemy approves of the work 
of your engineers it is time to suspect that he 


to domore impor 


destructive of the 3 
without which the army of the workers cannot - 


-obtain the Sociauist Srawpakp throu 
| channels 
direction, than sow the seeds of - 


“ape in tho ight ae , Ute 


these. labour lead ) Prem 
awards them the testimonial that in disputes 
they have never given him trouble; and these 
so-called Socialists who have a hundred things 
t than preaching Socialiam! 
Their work is indeed constructive—of elaborate 
for enemy operations; but utterly 
ear vision and purpo 
advance. 7 
If the mere building of something is itself 
commendable, let us-have a wall round Winder- 
mere, a pound for lost principles, or a moving 
stairway from the Labour benches to the Cabi- 
net ;. but if-our aim is toward Socialism, then 
the path of our advance lies in that very phrase 
used by our labour canvagser. . “Talk Socia- 


lism,” until working men and .women cease ‘to 
content themselves with any amelioration of | 


capitalist conditions, and organise for their two- 
fold; task: to destroy system that ,binds 
them to toil, and attain to freedom. by building 
anew. : ae 
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‘observer of developments in agricult 
could not fail to see that such a 


| AGRICULTURE. 
.An article in the “London Encylopedia” 
1837, dealing with the condition of agriculture 


in the 14th and 15th centuries, contains the- 
statement that. “the implements in use at that. 


period were nearly the same as those employed 
at present.” While it is possible that the strict 
accuracy of this might be questioned, it serves 
well enough to iifustrate the rapidity- with 
which this industry has progressed during the 
last two or three generations ; the mbkt casual 
to-day 

ment now 

would -be ridiculous. cia 
The same article enumerates the subjects 
with which the farmer should be acquainted, 
such as botany, vegetable and animal anatomy, 
etc., but does not mention mechanics. Thsi is 
in striking contrast with the present, when in 


. ‘the words of an authority, the “agricultural 


c ture,” 


‘engineer should first become an engineering 


ce \and then acquire a knowledge of agri- 
Apart from the technical aspect, which could 


“be examined’ to show the general advance of 


human invention in the struggle with natural 
forces, this advance is of obvious interest to the 
workers.on the land. The shortage of food- 
stuffs and labour during the war convinced the 
Government of the need for special measures, 
if they were to be better prepared wher the 
attack of some other ‘‘Hun”’ on some other 
“Belgium” is made the excuse for another 
struggle between groups of capitalist States in 
commercial ri - In May 1919, therefore, 
the President of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries as it was then, appointed a Committee 
having for its object the consideration of steps 
to promote the development of agricultural 
machinery. The Report issued by the Com- 


‘ mittee contains lessons useful to us as well as 


to the farmers and manufacturers for whom it 


- was intended. - - 


The aspects which chiefly concern us are 
these : the cause of the introduction of machi- 


nery into agriculture, the recent rapid extension - 
of its use, and the effect it has had and is likely 


to have on the workers. 
As for the first, the witnesses were in com- 


‘plete agreement (a state of affairs unusnal 


enough at. these examinations of “experts’’), 
and ‘the Report does not leave any room for 


- doubt. The cause is the desire on the part of 


y 


‘ 


the farmers to lessen the cost of production by 
reducing their labour bill, in order to meet the 
constant. 

It is.true that within certain limits the cost of 
production. can be lessened in other ways, such 
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y increasing pressure of compétition. 
‘Not, 


much of the land in this country was well and 
highly farmed, and therefore it is not surprising 
that farmers look to machinery rather than to 
the further study of the soil to serve their pur- 
pose. One must eonsider, too, the. immense 
advantage of the greater power and concentra- 
tion of mechanical over human or animal energy 


in an industry where so much depends upon 
- taking advantage of short spells of fine weather 


in winter. 
' It naturally follows that low wages offer but 
little, and high wages a great, inducement to 
eftployers to replace workers by machinery. 


‘One would expect the amount of machinery at ~ , 


any given period to bear some relation to the 
level of wages, and this is what is actually 
found. | : 
' According to a manufacturer of agricultural 
implements, steam ploughs were being largely 
used in the seventies of last century, but in the 
depression that followed many of them disap- 
From 1900 there-was a gradual and 
from 1910 rapid increase until the outbreak 
of war, since when what might be described as 
a revolution has taken place, 

The movement of farm workers’ wages over 
the same period was as follows: Starting at 
14s. 2d. in 1879 there was a slight decline to 
13s. 7d. in 1892, then a steady rise to 14s. 5d. 
in 1898, 14s. 8d. in 1902, 14s. 9d. 1907, and a 
sharp rise to 16s. 9d. in 1912. A slight fall to 
16s. 3d. preceded a swift increase to 46s. in 
1920. In the words of-the report, “the un- 
readiness of many farmers in the past to adopt 
labour aiding devices . . 1s largely 
attributable.to the cheapness of labour. . . 
It-is.a commonplace of industrial history that 
low wages tend to la Lg methods of pro- 
duction, and agriculture not been exempt 
from that tendency.” 

Of course, that “labour aiding” is not meant 
to be taken seriously—you know your em- 
ployer does not spend money on machinery 
merely to save you trouble. As one witness 
said, ‘many new implements, so called labour | 
savers, actually only saved the labourer trouble 
and did not reduce the number of. horses or 
men necessary to deal with a given area of 
land.” ‘‘ What a farmer wanted to know about 
an implement was, firstly, how much labour it 
saved... ‘This same farmer “deplored 
the fact that no systematic study had been 
made of the best methods of employing labour 
with such costly contrivances as the Elevator, 
nor scientific research into the avoidance of 
injuryito thecrops dealt with by the implement.” 

Mr. Landworker, the ‘avoidance of injury 
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ing the machinery, but the 
: to ‘the crops”-and the ‘‘care of the 
implement:” ©The: Elevater (appropriately 
tale &@ capital E) costs money to repair, 
while the 


injury to‘you. © : 
The Committee came to the conclusion that 


a heavy labont bill could be met by the farmer 


in two ways: “by obtaining a more efficient 
service. from ‘each worker, or by ‘adding his 


labour costs to the price of-his products.” It is 
always amusing. to see a map make a virtue of 


necessity. The second of these two ways ineans 
the raising of ‘the price of farm produce to the 
buyer, which if if were possible at will, would 


resu that hitherto the farmer had been 


selling che: than he need have done ; which 
isn’t done outside of university text books on 
economics. So they took Hobson’s choice ant 

patted themselves on the back for not doing 
what they could not do. “Of these alternatives 
we do not hesitate to suggest, only the former 


can be considered.” 


Besides the-mechanical problem there is an-. 


other it is as well to consider here. _The great 
obstacle the progressive employer immediately 
meets, is that the average worker has not had 
the training which will fit him to use to advan- 
tage coatly and intricate machipery. Even the 
minimum of education and specialised instruc- 
tion given to the industrial population has been 
largely denied to the children of the rural 
workers, and the.war has taught ourrulers that 
this has been quite insefficient. Little as the 
capitalists like spending their monéy on you, 
they have learned that they must have more 
highly skilled workers to enable them to com- 


-pete with -their late enemies, and particularly 


with America and Japan, more formidable 
commercial rivals, even although sometime 


The Committee teports that “‘ with few excep- 
tions all our witnesses were agreed that educa- 
tion must play an important part in stimulating 
the use of improved machinery. We believe 
that it will not be the least of the benefits con- 
ferred by the néw Education Act, that the 
raising of the standard of general education 
will stimplathe the interest and quicken the 
appreciation of- all classes of workers in tasks 


~~ other than dnl! routine; ‘and this in itself will 


lead to a better and more instructed use of 
agricultural machinery, and a broader outlook 
upon its possibilities. But ‘beyond this; direct 
instructions in the principles and use of machi- 


nery is required by all classes of the agricultural 


community.”” One of the suggestions they 
made was that instruction in the principles of 
mechanics and in their practical application to 


» 


_pay, and by systematic s 


April; 1924 
iculture should be given to youths above the 
ase: of 14. ' 

One witness of a type familiar to every 
worker was ‘“‘opposed to the special mechanical 
training of labourers as it would tend to make 
them dissatisfied. with farm life.” What he 
meant, of course, was that he feared the land 
workers would want higher pay when trained 
than they did before, and it is to be hoped that 
they will; but because some farmers do not 
voice this sentiment it-must not be supposed 
that they are essentially different. All em- 
ployers have the same object, that is, to make 
profit out of your labour, and naturally enough 
they want as much as they'can possibly get ; 
but they differ as to the best method to be used. 
The. obvious, but old-fashioned and unecono- 
mical way is to pay as. ees: wages as they 

y 


can, and demand in return as many hours work 
as are physically possible. The new way—the 


Leverhulme—Rowntree way— is to get the pick 


of the highly-skilled, healthy and capable 


workers by offering comparatively good rates of 
ing-up and elimi- 
nation of waste, to obtain in a six hour day a 
bigger output than can their less far-sighted 
competitors in eight, nine, or ten hours. Re- 
member, the capitalists control the sources of 
education as they control all the services of 
modern society, and they will not give you more 
than the working of their system requires 'that 
you shall have. : 


It is impossible to deal adequately here with 3 


the extent ‘to which manual labour is being 
displaced, but some instances will illustrate 


the great strides that are being made all over 


the civilised world. The frequent exhibitions 
of farm machinery, and the advertising columns 
of any farmers’ journal show a really bewil- 
dering variety of implements now in every-day 
use, and these.are being improved and added 
to with each round of the sus. . 

The manufacturers will supply all sizes of 
machines, adapted to.all kinds of work, from 
the powerful five-furrow steam plough to the 
handy little one-and-a-half horge-power machine 
guided by hand likea horse plough of the same 
size ; reapers and binders— to which an Ame- 
rican firm has now added a machine for “‘stock- 
ing” or “‘shocking”’ ; hay-loaders which enable 
one man on the waggon to load in a fraction of 
the time it took several to pitch by hand ; inge- 
nious milking machines, now no longer in their 
experimental stage; seed drills, and potato 
pickers; machinery for the dairy, milk coolers, 
separators, butter makers ; in short, machinery 
for almost every one of the normal activities of 
the farm. Before long the traditional placid- 
ness of rural life will be a thing of the past, and 
it will be necessary to go to the pages of the 
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novel for a picture of it; such, for instance, as 
the description of the almost impossibly plea- 
sant dairy farms of the Dorset “milk” country 
in Hardy’s “‘Tess of the D'urbervilles.” — 

However, to return to our report. 

A land agent referring to the acute shortage 
of skilled labour for farms in the West of Wales, 
owing to the continued demand for miners, gave 
an account of farms he knew of 140-200 acres 
“‘where the hay was secured in a very short 
time with only the farmer himself and a lad. 
The hay was mown, perhaps, with a tractor, 
then the tedder and haymaker were: both used, 
then gathered by aside rake, . . lifted with 
a hay loader, and afterwards deposited in a 
Datch barn by a carrier worked by a petrol or 
oil engine.” Bae 
Perhaps the most striking case is that of the 
Scandinavian countries. True they possess what 
is almost lacking here—abundant and con- 
stantly flowing streams for water power; but 
the initial problem, that of applying machinery 
to the working of the soil, is the-same whatever 
the source of the power. : 


- The General Secretary of the Agriculture 


Organisation Society had visited Denmark after 
an absence of twenty years and remarked on the 
progress made in this diréction. “In Sweden 
a number of huge hydro electric power stations 
were producing electricity much cheaper than 
was possible with any kind of fuel. Three of 
these (owned by the State) between them deve- 
loped one-third of the total. Asa result of the 
cheapness of this source of power there is a 
great and growing inducement to install elec- 
~trically driven machinery on the farms. On 
one farm of 800 acres every machine except 
those used for cultivating was so driven. The 
farmer stated that previous to the electrification 
of the farms he had toemploy for his threshing 
operations five pairs of horses, sixteen men and 
four ‘boys, whereas under the electrified system, 
for the same work, he employed one horse, 
seven men, and two boys. To this he added 
the enhanced value of the product due to the 
smoother working of the electrical. machinery 
and he estimated a total Baving of £5 a day on 
this farm in respect of threshing operations.” 
He considered that in addition to yielding 
interest on the outlay, the plant, which cost 
£1,250 at much inflated war prices, would pay 
for itself in fifteen or twenty years. His own 
opinion was that before long it will be the 
exception to find a farm or estate in Sweden or 
Denmark not so equipped. a 
Further, although the depopulation of the 
countryside cannot be ascribed entirely to this 
one cause, it has nevertheless been a great 
factor. Whereas in 1851 on an average forty- 


three men were.employed to each 1,000 acres 
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of cultivated land-in England and Wales,‘ the 
number has now fallen to twenty.! Whereas 
in 1914 there were 693,000 male agricultural 
workers, in January 1920 there were only 
550,000. There has certainly, during this 
latter period been a marked tendency to put 
arable land under grass, which, of course, means 
a reduction in labour, but this by no means 
accounts for all the falling off ; undoubtedly 
machinery has played a great part. 
Now, while a reliable and exhaustive investi- 
gation into this subject has yet to be made, 
there can be no denying the most obvious con- 
sequence, that other things remaining constant 
the use of a machine means that some portion . 
or the whole of the services of one or more 


workers is no longer required. If a farmer 


spends on machinery an amount which is equi- 
valent to a weekly expenditure of £2 over the 
period the machinery lasts, it can only because 
for the same amount of work done he is going 
to save more than £2 on his labour bill. If, as 
in the past, the more keen dgricultural labourer 
could get employment on the railways, in: the 
police force, or in the towns, or could emigrate 
to regions where his skill was still in demand, 
then this tendency would not be felt so acutely 
as with industrial workers who had no such 
avenue of escape. Similarly, of.course, during 
a period of agricultural prosperity, the position 
would be that a larger demand for farm pro- 
duce would be satisfied by the same number of 
workers giving, with the aid tof machinery, 
greater output per man-than before. 
Nevertheless, the process is going on and 
must make itself felt in due course. That this 
is realised, if without being clearly understood, 
is evidenced by the instinctive dread of machi- 
nery shown especially by the older men. It is 


‘ only the younger ones who ure considered worth 


the trouble of teaching new methods. It was 
further recognised by the representative of the 
Agricultural Workers’ Union when he said that 
“It was very improbable that any general oppo- 
sition would arise amongst labourers{ on the 
grounds, for example, that the introduction of 
machinery would diminish employment.” His 
following remark that ‘‘certainly any opposition 
‘of that sort would not receive recognition from 
the Union” was simply an admission that effec- 
tive opposition was impossible, and that any 
attempt to resist would be as futile as that made 
by the Luddites in somewhat similar circum- 
stances to prevent the setting up of machinery — 
in the factories after the Napoleonic wars one 
hundred years before. : 

It is well to recognise the part that Trade 
Unions play in this. They exist for the purpose 
of obtaining by means of organisation, a better 
price for the labour power of the worker than 
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a the present system remains, 
the towns, live by selling their labour 
their empRbyers, it is not only desir- 
‘able, but a positive duty, for them to see that 
1elafpest possible price for what they 
ll. It is for them to organise to that end, 
and. it must be admitted that so far the new 
Trade Union movement among the agricultural 
workers has shown a commendable singleness 
of purpose in keeping to the main issue, that of 
y and shorter hours, at a time 
when. many of the older organisations had 
into sick and unemployed benefit 
sccieties, and were apparently more interested 
_ in agsigting the capitalists to:run their war and 
exploit their workers ‘more effectively than in 
- advancing working-class interests. 
aie war conilisions amd the yaa 
shortage, have gone, and the agricultura 
workers will be hit- by the ‘prevailing trade 
Gepreasion just like other sections, even if less 
acutely and not so immediately, and it. behoves 
them now to find a way out of the unhappy 
position in which they and all other workers 
find themselves—not a temporary 
like the Government ‘‘doles,” but a 
tion. If experience teaches, as it surely does, 
ratively narrow limits only 
Union can function,* 
that the strength of the organisation is sapped | 
by the-very evil, unemp 
to remedy, they must look further afield and 
learn the reason. If the system is such that | 
substantial improvement.of the worker's 
tion within jt is impossible (and we conten 
is the case), then it is for you who hye suffered 
and will continue to suffer from its wars end 
. from its peace—it is for you, the workers, to 
construction, understand its stupidi- . 
ite injnstice to you, and join us:in the 


that there are com 
within which the 


loyment, which it seeks 


“| tank of-overthrowing it. It can be replaced by 
system of society in which technical develop- 
ments of machinery, inventions and discoveries 
will. benefit you instead of. rendering your 
position more insecure ; in which education, real 


education, will be within your reach ; in which . 


verty will be a memory and nothing more, 
le can be'done, but your rulers will not, and 
your leaders can not, do it for you. You must 
ie | do it yourselves. When you understend the 
. | system you can end it. ss H.. . 


JOTTINGS. 

The speeches of the Labour members in the 
.| debate on German reparations show once more 
the futility of supporting them. To support the 
Labour Party means to support capi 1— the 
- Monstrous system to remove which ought to be 
the endeavour of every worker. Speeches are 
_too long to quote here: no donbt they have been 
widely read. eae : 


_ The Prime Minister, criticising J. R. Clynes’ 


contribution, tnought his words would have no 
practical effect except to stiffen the German re- 
sistance to payment. He (George) claimed that 
we ought to give Germany the appearance of 
complete unanimity in this matter, whereupon 
Clynes went one better by retorting that he 
wanted the fact of unanimity, not the appear- 
of it! He meant, of course, that they should all 


present one united front in the method of ex- | 


tracting payment, and not to let Germany see 
that they quibbled over details. The business 
was straightened out eventually by 3 H. Thomas 
coming to the rescue and. announcigg that the 
Labour Party would not vote against the Bill 
in order to showa united front’ to Germany, 
although, inconsistently enough, he had sup- 
ported Wedgwood when he pointed out that. 


“the British workers, through unemployment, : 


were paying the indemnity.’ 2 
“Without speculating as to how it comes about 
that the British workers aré paying the indem- 
nity beyond remarking that jt shows a remark- 
able ignorance of elementary economics, it is 
seen that by identifyingsthemselves with the 
question of the amount azig§ method of payment 
of war indemnities, they gre concerning them- 
selves with.something that is purely a capitalist 
issue. As Mr. J. L, Garvin points out in the 
“Observer” (20.3,21), ‘. . the Labour Party, 
considering its nominal convictions on inter- 
national affairs, gave last week on the ara- 
tion Bill as miserable an exhibition of shu ing, 
ducking and retreating as Parliament ever has 
presented. . . . Labour denounces the 
unparalleled iniquity of the Goversiment, and 


yet dogs all it can by these methods to keep the 


Government in. Labour's feebleness in the 
House-and tactics in the constituencies are the 
chief support and ‘hope of the Coalition. . . 
Altogether, nothing more convenient and provi- 
dential could be imagined for the Government 
than the Labour Party as it stands, and as it is 
likely for some indefinite period to remain.” 

“These traths could not have been better 
stated, and the Socialist unhesitatingly sub- 
scribes to, no matter what their source. 


* * x 


In the “Labour Leader’ for March 17 there 
is a criticism of Lord Leverhulme’s definition 
of capital. Leverhulme’s definition was not the 
correct one ‘by any means (capitalists take care 
to have special definitions where working-class 
audiences are concerned), but what I am con- 
cerned with here is the ‘Labour Leader” critic’s 
conception of capital. He appears to believe 
that capital is necessary to the well-being of any 
society, that it is only its possession in the 
hands of a few individuals which constitutes a 
menace. ‘No one in hie senses wants to de- 
stroy capital, any more than anyone wants to 
destroy the air we breathe. Capital is almost 
as necessary as air—and because of this it should 
be as much the common property of all.” 

As this individual (John Jacks) runsa column 
in every;issue of the “ Labour Leader,” we may 
take it that this represents the official view of 
the I.L.P.—indeed, it is laid down in their 
programme that “Socialism requires that land 
and capital necessary for industrial operations 
should be owned aad used collectively.” Socia- 
lism, of course, requires nothing of the kind. 
and statements lke these only go to prove 


~that the [.L.P.’s understanding of Socialism 


and capital resides in the same quarter as “the 
air we breathe.” 3 
Capital is a means of robbery, whether in the 
hands of the few or the many, and being so 
must be abolished. Robbery and slavery are 
the basis of present-day society, and that basis 
must be smashed in the interests of toiling 
humanity. If the IL P. believes that capital. 
will exist under Socialism—which they claim— 
and if capital can only arise through exploita- 
tion, then, clearly exploitation will continue! 
To take it a little further, if capital is taken 


‘out of the hands of the few and placed in the’ 


hands of the whole of the people, then the peo- 


' ple, collectively, are going to exploit or rob 


themselves collectively ! The absurdity will. be 
seen. 

The clever individual referred to above recom- 
mends Lord Leverhulme to get a text book on 
elementary economics in order to learn what 
ca ital is.. I advise him to do the same, and to 
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read it twice. In the meantime I offer him— 
and others—the correct definition of capital : 


Capital is wealth used to exploit labour. 


Capital is unpaid Jabour, therefore robbery and 
slavery are the terms used to denote the condi- 


‘| tions of |human beings who are compelled to 


submit to being robbed, bludgeoned, and 
butchered through their ignorance of the factors 
operating within the capitalist system and the 
means necessary to remove them. This ignor- 
ance’ is not dispelled by so-called Socialist 
organisations preaching capitalist economics. 

x * * 


The great boom in diamonds has come to an 
end. Daring the war, when thousands of men 
of the working class were being. blown to hell 
daily, those for whom they were fighting splashed 
their money about like water. Diamonds espe- 
cially found a tremendous sale, but like most 
things with the moneyed class, they soon tired 
of one thing and turned to anotler. < 

To prevent diamonds coming down in price 
the supply has been purposely restricted by 
partially closing down the mines, and in some — 
cases closing them down altogether. This bas 
the effect of cheapening labour power by avg- 
menting the available supply, and at the same 
time keeping up the price of diamonds at about 
three times the. pre-war level. by restricting 
output. As the world’s output is controlled by 
a strong syndicate, they have things pretty 
much theirown way. Production being for sale, 
glutting the markets is avoided as much as 


‘possible. Thousands of tons of foo?stuffs have 


been destroyed for no other purpose than to 
keep up the price artificially. Under Socialism 
production will be for use. 3 

Tom Sata. 


—————— 


PARTY PROPAGANDA DEPARTMENT. 


The Secretary for propaganda reminds mem- 
bers that in order to extend the field of Socialist 
propaganda speakers are needed. 

In order to supply this need arrangements 
will be made for H O. to open one evening each 
week for the purpose of holding a “discussion 
and debating class,” where members can prac-. 
tice and learn the art of speaking, and generally 
train themselves to become efficient Socialist 
propagandists. Those prepared to attend 
should send in their names, in order that a 
meeting can be called to decide evening, time, 
etc. ‘ 

In this connection members are further re- 
minded that the Economic Class recommenced 
from March 31st. Please note. 3 
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| adopted there with silver, so that silver coins 


- CORRESPONDENCE. 
“THE TRAVELLER'S RETURN.” 
| To tas Eprrons. 


Sire,— ee : 

I must admit being still unconvinced by 
F.F.’s reply to me in the November issue. He. 
says I “completely fail to show why they sre ‘so 
exchangeable (sovereigns for. paper currency) if 
the note does not represent the sovereign.” 
Whilst one would have thought that the very 
fact that in a less: restricted, market than at 


home—the restrictions of the market being due ~ 


to penal laws operating against the use of sove- 
reigns other thar as currency—it is customary 
to. offer and -receive more than the face equiva- 
lent for gold in exchange for notes, would be at 
least a colourable imitation of a “show.” if more 
_ proof be required than the cases I have cited— 


assuming them to be true, which can easily be. 


proved. 7 & 
@ It may help’ to remind F.F. that before the 
war gold.stood at. £3 17s. 103d. per oz. and the 
-figyre just now is about £6 2s. 4d. with the 
same amount of gold contained in the sovereign 
as at the lower figure; which means, obviously, 
that the actual value of the sovereign as gold 
at the present time is at least 34s.,and that 
would be the price obtainable here if it were not 
for the severe penalties fixed. by law for using 
sovereigns for the gold contained 1n them 
instead of as currency. | ‘ 
Tf the functioning of our gold standard is so 
automatic as F.F. contends, why is it necessary 
for the authorities to impose penalties in order 
to pravent fhe free use of gold as a commodity 
as distinct from its functioning as currency ? 
One is aware that it is an old offence to melt 
down sovereigns, but previously to the war, 
when British currency was normal, it was an 
offence which was winked at, and it not 
until the abnormal conditions brought at by 


the war arose that the law was put into active - 


operation again in this connection. As a matter 
of fact, when foreign debts are being discharged 
in gold, sovereigns are not used as the form of 
payment, but bullion is used in order to ensure 
that the full market price of the gold is ob- 
tained ; when the currency was normal this did 
not matter, but now it is obviously a very big 
item, : | 


The point can be somewhat clarified when it — 


is mentioned that in Mexico the standard of 
currency is: gold, and when the price of gold 
advances in any particular degree the “Mex” 
‘gold dollar is reminted in a smaller size, and the 
Mex dollar is now smaller in dimensions than a 
three-penny bit, whereas five years ago it was 


nearly as large as a sixpence. The same rule is | 
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are of a diminutive size owing to the high price 
of silver. : 

FF. says ‘‘the differences in the rate of ex- 
change” quoted by me “represents-largely the 
state of government and other credits of those 
countries.” That statement would alt food 
if it were not for the fact that in the ities 
I mentioned so much more is offered for the 
sovereign than is obthinable for- English paper 
"T quite agree thet a paper currency «: 

quite a & paper currency conver. 
tible into. gold on demand cannot be inflated, 
but that does not alter the fact that a currency 
ean, and is, inflated when so much paper is 
issued that the gold to convert it is no longer 
obtainable at the banks—nor even a small por- 
tion of it—and as a consequence the rates of 
exchange between the locality of inflation and 
those where the inflation has not occurred are 
adversely affected. What F.F. dces not seem 
prepared to take into consideration is that it is 
neéessary to make penal laws in order to stop 
folk- from selling sovereigns as gold, and I 
repeat that if the subject were as automatic as 
he insists this would be quite unnecessary. 

As for the note being “treated with thesame 
respect as the sovereign, that is not the case, and 
I would suggest that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred if the alternative were offered the 
gold would be jumped at, and if the recipient 
were a ‘person who was likely to take advantage 
of present conditions, ere long those golden 
goblins would be in other hands and have 
assumed different shapes, and the vendor would 
be chuckling over the extra pieces of paper 


currency which had accrued to him over the ~ 


. 


transaction. 

In conclusion, I must point out ‘that my argu- 
ment is not that the inflation of currency is the 
cause of high prices because whilst I know that 
this inflation is one of the effects of the war, I 


‘know it is not all of them. D. W 


THE ANSWER. 


D.W.F. is still unconvinced because he goes 
abroad to examine something that can only be 
explained by a-close examination here. All his 
supposed arguments are bogies raised by him- 
self to his own confusion. They have no bearing 
whatever on the subject. For instance, he 
harps on the fact that the sovereign will fetch 


more abroad than the pound note, all the while - 


ole S that the latter is not legal tender 
abroad. Notes can be exchanged for sovereigns 
at the Bank of England on demand. If the 
sovereign would buy more than the note it 
would be demanded. That the currency note 
is everywhere accepted, and sovereigns are not 
demanded, proves that the note is accepted as 


® 
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the equivalent of the sovereign. In other words, 
the note; being convertible, obviously repre- 
sents the sovereign and not something less than 
the sovereign—which would: be the case if 


- inflation had taken place. 


Another point that has no bearing on the 
subject, but which mystifies D.W.F., is the 
high price of gold to-day compared with the 
pre-war price. It has already been pointed out 
that gold may riséin price because of increased 
demand without affecting currency.. In any 
case, inflation and a rise in the price of gold 
are far from being the same thing, as D.W.F. 
seems to think. Gold is used for other pur- 
poses than coining. The usual metliod of pay- 
ing debts abroad is to buy up foreign bills, but 
if Sills are at a premium it may be cheaper to 
export gold. An increased demand for this 
will doubtless send up its price, but if it leaves 
& margin over the method of buying bills it will 
be preferred. Our correspondent’s mistake lies 
in supposing that these moveménts have any- 
thing to do with currency. The rise in the 
price of gold has taken place outside the sphere 
of currency as a result of competition amongst 
traders. | 

. The reference to Mexico likewise has no bear- 

ing on the subject. “ All it does is to show that 
D.W.F.’s pet obsession—the high price of gold 
—is universal. Apart from that, the Mexican 
practice only results in inconvenience, because 
it calls for fresh calculations and readjustment 
of prices with every new issue. 3 

Again, D.W.F. speaks of so much more being 
offered for the sovereign abroad than is obtain- 
able for English paper money. The latter, 
however, is not used for exchange purposes 
because bills are far more convenient. he 
means by “English paper money” something 
other than currency notes there is no point to 
his contention, because such paper will be out- 
side the ordinary currency and subject to 
fluctuations like gold and bills. 

Next my critic talks of localities where the 
inflation has not occurred. Where are they ? 
According to his own statement debts between 
countries are paid in bullion. Equal quantities 
of gold are of equal value all over the world. 
Bullion is the world currency for that reason, 
and its use as a means of adjustment between 
nations confines each national currency within 
its own borders. Therefore, to talk of localities 
where the inflation has not occurred is absurd. 
The paper money of no country, aot even excep- 
ting the United States, is worth so much abroad 
as gold. ; 

D.W.F. winds up by denying that his argu- 
ment is that “the inflation of currency is the 
cause of high prices,” and then declares that 


—) 
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“inflation is one of the effects of the war” ; but 
if inflation exists without prices being affected 
there is no point to his remark. If bs means 
the reverse of what he says, he is still wide of 
the truth, because it must be obvious that had 
notes never been issued, and instead the sove- 
reign continued to circulate, prices would still 
be where they are to-day. © banks may or 
may not have sufficient gold to puy out likely 
demands—D.W.F. declares emphatically they 
have not ; there may or may not be a shortage 
of gold in the country. But the fact remains 
that every currency note issued is legal tender 
for, and is guaranteed as representing the sove- 
reign—the latter being obtainable on demand. 
If the amount of gold in reserve—or ina 
country—had any beats on prices, we should 
expect the latter to fall when gold was pouring 


into a country. But the reverse was the case in 


the United States, where prices continued to 
rise while gold was pouring into the country 
from Europe. 

As D.W.F., however, agrees that “a paper 
currency convertible into gold on demand can- 
not be inflated,” the question I first asked in 
the July “S.S.” remains unanswered. Neither 
D.W.F. nor anyone else has been able to show 
that the currency of this country is inflated. 
Instead, our correspondent by this last admis- 
sion, and by his failure t; prove that the note 
does not represent the sovereign, fails to estab- 
lish anything to the contrary. Conseqently 
there is nothing left but to reaffirm the state- 
ment previously made, that prices are high 
because rings and trusts have been formed by 
capitalists to force prices up aud keep vie up. 
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WHERE RUSSIA STANDS. 


OUR ATTITUDE SUPPORTED BY LATEST LITERATURE. 


A large quantity of literature now exists in 
connection with the Russian question. While 
_ much of the information is contradictory, and 
a confused. assortment of statements, still we 
can glean sufficient from it to enable us to make 
a fairly accurate survey of the general position, 
although details of certain matters, such as the 
method of taking the vote, are still lacking. 

Conditions Favoured Bolshevists. | 


From this literature we can see what the 
conditions were that enabled the Bolshéviks to 
obtain possession of power, and to retain their 

. hold upon it up to the present time. 


Before proceeding with our investigation it | 


will be, perhaps, as well to point out that 
neither Socialism nor an approximation thereto 


exists in Russia yet. No less an authority than 


Lenin has made this clear. For example, in a 
pamphlet entitled “The Chief Task of our 
Times,” published by the Workers’: Socialist 
Federation, he points uot: ‘‘ Reality says that 
State Capitalism would be a step forward for 

us; if we were able to bring about in Russia in 
a short tirae State Capitalism it would be a 
victory for us.” 

' Before information on this point had been 
received in this country, those people who 
suffer from an overheated imagination, and who 
put wishes in the place of knowledge, sedu- 
lously propagated the idea that Socialism had 


been established in Russia and that all we had 


to do was to copy the Bolsheviks. However, 
even these individuals are now compelled by 
the facts to admit that they were too hasty in 
coming to their conclusions. 

An Unsound Foundation . 


As to the capture of political power by the 
Bolsheviks, Lenin, Trotzky, John Reed, and 
others supply us with convincing evidence that 
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the ‘Bolsheviks rode into power upon a wave of 
emotion, and used the customary bluff of the . 
senusationalists to carry the mass of the people 
with them. In the first place the bulk of the 
Russian people had not the knowledge or ex- 
perience to enable them to understand the 
meaning of a basic change in their conditions. . 
The overwhelming mass of them were peasants, 
with the reactionary and» onservative outlook 
of the peasant.. Their ideas were bound up 
with the persgnal ownership of a small piece of 
land and freedom from the oppressive land- 
owners and the rural pests, tax-gatherers, 
money-lenders, and the like. 


Lenin’s-Pessimism . 


At the All-Russian Congress of Peasants on 
the 27th November, 1917 Lenin made the fol-- 
lowing remarks during“the land debate : 

If Socialism can only be realised when the intel. 

— lectual. development of all the people permits it, 
then we shall not see Socialism for at least five 
hundred years (“Ten Days that Shook the World,” 

John Reed, p. 303.) 

This statement suggests a lack of understanding 

of, or a wilful blindness to, one of the funda- 

mental teachings of Marx: . | 
TheM arxian Corrective. 

“No social order ever disappears before all 
the productive forces for which there is room 
in it have been developed ; and new, higher 
relations of production never appear before 
the material conditions of their existence 
have been matured in the womb of the old 
society.. Therefore, mankind always takes up 
only such problems as it can solve; since, 
looking at the matter more closely, we will 
always find that the problem itself arises only 
when the material conditions necessary for 
its solution already exist or are at least in the 
process of formation.” . 





Had the above principle been thoroughly 
yed’ by those’ who write so glowingly of 
shevism, and expect so much from it, they 
would ‘have realised that the new society must 
grow out of the old, and could not be Imposed 
upon it from without. The latter was the view 
and the practice of the Utdpians of the past. 

_ Tn view of the fact that the mass of the Rus- 
sian people were intellectually backward, how 
_ was it that such a measure of success attended 
‘the efforts of the Bolsheviks? The answer to 
this question is not far to seek. 

John Reed's Testimony. 

_ The Russian masses were heartily sick of the 
war. This -war-weariness, had been brought 
about not only by the ordinary conditions of 
war, but also on account of the action of a 
section of the Russian ruling class; who wished 
%o come to an understanding with Germany. 
In their blind pursuit of this object they laid 

the foundations of their own ruin by disprga- 
_ nising the army, creating a shortage of food in 

_ the towns and villages, and so forth. Of this 
John Reed writes.as follows: 

In considering’ the rise of the Bolsheviki it is 
necessary to understand that the Russian economic 
. life and the Russian army were not disorganised on 

‘ November’ 7th, 1917, but mary months before, as 
‘the logical result of a process which began as far 

back as 1915. The corrupt reactionaries in control 

of the Tsar’s Court deliberately undertook to wreck 
_ Russia in order to make a separate peace with 


Germany. The lack of arms on the front, which . 


had caused the t retreat of the summer of 1915, 
the lack of food in the army and in the great cities, 
the break-down of manufactures and transportation 
in 1916—all these we know now were part of a 
gigantic compeige of sabotage.—(‘*Ten Days that 
Shook the World.”) im ge: 


Here was a fact of prime importance that 
played right into the hands of the Bolsheviks. 
Just as the National Assembly of France in 
1851 voluntarily destroyed the root of its own 


power by 
Bonaparte, thus preparing the way for the Third 


Empire, so the Russian suliag slate volintarily . 
t 


impaired the efficiency of the very military 
machine that maintained them in power. 


The Procession of-Muddlers. 
Eventually the revolt against the war and 


war conditions broke out and Tsarism, left with-' 


out @ repressive weapon, collapsed. The parties 
that came into power after the fall of Tsarism; 
failed to understand the conditions that had 
given rise to the revolt. Each in turn made the 
prosecution of the war the first and all impor- 
tant objective. This policy brought about the 
downfall of one ministry after another. 

There wasfonly fone party in Russia that 
promised immediate peace, and made that a 


handing over military control to. 


‘central plank in its platform. This was the 


Bolshevik Party. The soldiers, the workers, 
and the nts wanted in the first instance 
peace. Consequently, as time went on, they 
turned more and more toward the Bolsheviks— 
the party that held out the promise of an end 
to war troubles. , 

_In the meantime an event cccurred which 
still further favoured the Bolshevik movement, 
justifying the charges of its adherents against 
the Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries— 
who were in, power at the time—and compellin 


: 4 
' the latter to place arms in the hands of. Bolshe- 


vik supporters. This event was the Kornilov 
affair, an adventurous attempt to conquer power 
by a late Tsarist general: 

After Kornilov. 


The following reference to this event appeared 


in the “Socialist”. (26.8.20) under the heading 


“The Bolsheviks After the Revolution” : 


Trotsky, Lunacharsky, Kameniev, and others were 
arrested. They were tried’ by magistrates of the 
old order, and the trial resulted in setting the pri- 

_ soners at liberty. During this time occurred the 
march of the Caucasus’ Division on Petrograd, 
headed by Korniloff. The Revolution was in dan- 
ger. ‘The Bolsheviks, the causes ofall evil, had to 
be. appealed to. The prisons were opened, the 

Kronstadt sailors called upon, and the Bolshevik 

workmen armed... : 

Bi eee * 

Public opinion came with tremendous rapidi'y to 
favour the audacious Bolsheviks, who now seemed 
to be the only Socialists capable of realising popu- 
lar aspirations, as expressed in the slogan—“ Peace, 
Bread and Land. 

The Bolsheviks took full advantage of all 
the circumstances favouring their coup. They 
promised the war-weary soldiers peace; they 
promised the starving town workers bread ; 
and they promised the land-hungry peasants 
land. By such means they gathered together 
sufficient support to carry thém to power—the 


disorganised and badly equipped army proving. 


\ 


useless, as a weapon of defence, to the falling 
coalition Government. | 


Bolshevik Good Faith. 


To the credit of the Bolsheviks be it said, 
they were the only party in Russia that endea- 
voured to keep the promises made during the 
struggle for power. Their first work imme- 
diately they had captured the political machi- 
nery was--the declaration of an immediate 
armistice by all the belligerents for the purpose 
of arranging peace terms ; the promulgation of 
‘the Land Decrees ; and the endeavour to obtain 
food for the starving populatioh of the towns. 
For the latter purpose thirteen trains loaded 
with bolts of cloth and bars of iron were sent 


point later on. 
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eastward to barter with the Siberian peasants 


for grain and potatoes. , 
ese acts justified for the time the trust of 


their supporters, and increased the antagonism. 


toward the supporters of the previous govern- 
mente, besides providing the Bolsheviks with 
propaganda arguments for the future. 

he point not to be lost sight of is that the 
supremacy of the Bolsheviks depends upon 


their power to satisfy the demands of the 


Russian. people for means of subsistence. 
Unfortunately for the Bolsheviks, the bulk of 
the'people are peasants who do not understand 
the meaning of co-operation for the purpose of 
satisfying social wants. We will return to this 


The Military Pickle. 
The position in the army immediately pre- 
ceding the Bolshevik rising is summed up by 
Trotsky as follows: =—s—is—S ; 


At the front, the situation grew worse day by 


day. Chilly Autumn, with its rains and winds, — 


was drawing nigh. And there was looming up a 
fourth winter campaigh. Supplies deteriorated 
every. day. In the rear —the front had been forgotten 


—no reliefs, no new contigents, no warm winter |° 


clothing, which was indispensable. Desertions 
win number. The old Army Committees, elected 
in the first period of the Revolution, remained in 


their. places and supported Kerensky’s policy. Re-. 


elections were forbidden. An abyss sprang up 


between the Committees and the soldier masses. 


Finally thesoldiers began to regard the Committees 
with hatred. With increasing frequency delegates 
from the trenches were arriving in Petrograd, and 
-, at the sessions of the Petrograd Soviet put the ques- 


tion point blank: “What is to be done further? |> 


By whom and how will the war be ended? Why is 
the Petrograd Soviet silent?” | | 

The Petrograd Soviet was not silent. It dem d 
the immediate transfer ot all power into the hands 
of the Soviets in the capitals and in the provinces, 
the immediate transfer of the land to the peasants, 
the workingmen’s control of production, and imme- 
diate opening of peace negotiations.— (“Brest- 
Litovisk,” pp. 32.33.) 

The Soviet Not New. 


The ‘Soviet,. the method of ‘ organisation 
flourishing in Russia and utilised by the Bol- 
sheviks, was not built up by the latter: They 
found this organisation already existing, 
obtained the majority of rt in it in the 
industrial centres, and conditions then favoured 


their move for the conquest of political power, 


although their first venture in June 1917 had 
been unsuccessful. | 

Once in power the Bolsheviks found that the 
conditions that placed them there were stum- 
bling blocks to future progress. Slogans and 
watchwords helped them no longer. ‘They had 
to deal with a population in a backward state 
of development, a population mainly made pp 
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of peasants, whose outlook is essentially reac- 
tionary. The mass of this population was 
utterly devoid of all knowledge of social orga- 
nisation, not having had the opportunity of 
learning the lessons social production taught 
to the populations of more advanced nations. © 
Consequently the Bolsheviks could only proceed 
by methods of compromise, in spite of their 
previous denunciation of compromises when 
taken part in by the Mensheviks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries. That there may be no doubt 
about the fact that the Bolsheviks had to enter 
into numerous compromises w2 will quote some 
remarks Lenin made with reference to the 
German “Left,” who declared against com- 
promises : 
Lenin on Compromise. 

It is to be wondered at that, holding such views, 
the Left do not [decisively condemn Bolshevism !: 
Surely it is not possible that the German Left were 
unaware that the whole history of Bolshevism, both 
before and after the October Revolution, is full of 
instances of manceuvring, temporising and compro- 
mising with others, the bourgeois parties.included. 
—(‘Left Wing Communism,” p. 52.) 

In justification, however, Lenin claims that 
the Bolshevik compromises were revolutionary 
coupromises. This has been the claim made on 
behalf of nearly every compromise throughout 
working-class history. including the well known 
Gotha compromise of the German parties in 
1875 that brought about the collapse of German 
Social. Democracy at the outbreak.of War in 
1914. 

Not Exact Veracity. 


In the early days of the struggle (October, 


1917) the Bolsheviks placarded the walls of 


Petrograd, and sent pronouncements through- 
out the country, to the effect that the vast mass 
of the soldiers, the workers, and the peasants 
were supporting them. The emptiness of the 
catch-cry, so far as the peasants were concerned, 
was soon illustrated. At the All-Russian 
Congress of Peasants (November 23rd, 1917) 
summoned by the Bolsheviks, the latter were 
howled down. Zinoviev could not get a hearing, 
and Lenin was ‘received with a tumult of 
opposition, 
Almost immediately it was evident that most of 
the delegates were hostile to the Government of 
People’s) Commissars. Zenoviev, attempting to 
speak for the Bolsheviki, was hooted down, and as 
he left the platform, amid laughter, there were cries 
of “There’s how a a People’s Commissar sits in a 
mudpuddle.—(John Reed, p. 297-) 


So strong was the opposition that the Bol- 


shevik delegates, who were only able to muster 


a bare fifth of the delegates present, were at one 
time on the point of withdrawing from the 
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ongreas. (A full report- of this Congress’ is 
given by Johit Reed, p. 296 et seq.) 


Eventually, in order to get the support of the 


peasants, the: Bolsheviks were compelled: to 
compromise with the Left Socialist Revolution- 
aries. “A compact was made at a secret confer- 
ence of the leaders of the two parties whilst the 
} ea was actually in session. ‘This was the 


beginning of the many compromises of their 


programme the stern facts of the situation 
forced upon ‘the Bolshevik Government—com- 
promises essential to their retention of power, 
and signifying the throwing overboard of many 
of the principles they had previously laid down 
as of paramount importsnce in the struggle for 
Socialism, ee Giimao. 
To be Continued. 


‘PARLIAMENTARY OR 
-* > DIRECT ACTION? 

Echoes are heard: daily of the various so- 
called Socialist. groups that are repudiating 
Parliamentary action. They proclaim Direct 
Action to be the only means cf bringing about 
a speedy and effective revolution. - One of their 
favourite arguments is that “it may sound very 
plausible to state that the course of evolution 
will gradually bring the working class to a 
consciousness of their slavery, but the workers 
cannot afford to wait. Their immediate needs 
are too great.” Very convincing and humane, 


but in common with most statements of its. 


kind. it will not bear examination. 

It is perfectly true that the working class are 
in immediate need of having their sufferings 
 gileviated, but, unfortunately, the sad fact of 
their suffering is not enough to bring about the 


change. The only way to understand this is to” 


examine present conditions. 

On one side one discovers that in England 5 
per cent. of the population receives 95 per cent. 
of the total wealth produced. On the other side 
95 per cent. of the population receives the 
remgining 5 per cent. The strange part of it is 
that the 95 per cent. of the people by their 
energy produce the wealth that is appropiated 
by the 5 per cent. There must be something 
wrong somewhere. ie 

-There is; but not with this statement. The 
- 95 per cent. of society would probably be inte- 
rested to know how they are robbed —~yes, 


robbed !—of the wealth which they haye pro- 


duced. y 

There is @ class in society called the ‘“‘capi- 
talist claas, which has control of the necessaries 
of life. This class consists of the fortunate 5 
per cent. Its members say to the 95 per cent., 
‘We possess the means for producing all you 


need ; if you will work for us we will return to 


you sufficient out of what you produce to enable 
you to go on working for us.” Of course, they’ 
do not exactly use thése words. Stating facts 
would not coincide with their interests. 

Most workers are probably not aware that the . 
means of production, #.e., machinery, raw 
material, etc., are absolutely worthless to the 
capitalists until their labour power has been 
applied to them. But even if they donot know 


‘this, the fear of having their jobs taken from 
\them by, others of the 95 per cent. forces them 


to aecept the terms of the capitalists. | 
The majority of “unskilled” labourers work 

for a miserable subsistence wage. On the 

average they are paid according to the cost of 


. their production and maintenance. “The small 
number who do receive a better scale of living 


are being paid for.the bigher cost of their pro- 
duction, i.e. training. This does not.alter the 
fact that thoy also are exploited by their em- 
ployers. The workers’ wages, whatever they 


be, are paid out of the results of their labour. | 


The surplus goes to supply the capitalists with 
their profits. Now comes the rub. The reason 
the working class ‘are deprived or frobbed 
of the surplus produced ia that they do not 
OWN and-CONTROL the means of production 
so therefore must submit to those whodo. 

Does it not appear incredible that such a 
small percentage of the population—the 5 per 
cent.—should beable to subject the 95 per cent. 


. to auch a palpable form of robbery ? 


An examination, of the working of the system 
will soon show the source of their power. Capi- 


talism has become a verv complicated. affair, 


far too complicated to allow. of the personal 
management of the capitalists. Hence various 
institutions necessary to their ‘maintenance 
have come into being. The most important of 
these institutions is Parliament, through which 
all the’ other institutions are controlled—for 


‘example, education, the Press, and the armed 


forces. The capitalists propose certain repre- 
sentatives for Parliament, and the workers, 
carefully educated by the capitalist Press to 
believe that they really represent working-class 
interests, obediently vote them in. These 
capitalist henchmen—Liberal, Tory, or Labour, 
it makes not the slightest difference—proceed 
to pass laws for the safeguarding of their 


_ employers’ interests. 


In the face of these facta, the dauntless 
Direct Actionists exclaim “ Parliamentary action 
is futile! We will make a revolution whether 
the time be ripe or not. Since the workers are 
so desperately in need of some change. We 
will educate them when the revolution is an 
accomplished fact.” ieee aa 
They propose’to set about this “revolution 
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by bringing what they term the economic factor 
to the fore. By this they mean a General Strike. 
Of course it is a glaring inconsistency to 
imagine ,for one moment that a spontaneous 
General Strike could be brought about, since 
the Direct Actionists have already recognised 
that the time is not yet ripe for a political. 
revolution. The workers have not at present 
reached the essential state of class-conscious- 
ness. 

Bat suppose for a moment that conditions do 
tend favourably to such an upheaval, note what 
would surely result. The strike would cause 


the stoppage of all transport; foodstuffs would 


diminish in a very short time. The capitalist 
class would not suffer‘from the shortage: they 


could quite easily recruit volunteers from their 


own ranks, or conscripts’ from the Army, to 
be in a position to satisfy their own needs, For 


4 keep in mind that they still own the means of 


production and distribution. Finally, if the 


_ strikers would persist fora prolonged period, 
the armed forces of tlie nation, which:-are Con- | 


trolled through Parliament, would prove the 
deciding factor. All the heroism and martyr- 
dom in the world would avail nothing against 
the ruthless machine-guns and other. instru- 
ments of civilised warfare, which undoubtedly 
would be brought forward to induce the work- 
ing class to realise the futility of rebelling 
against such-a power. An uprising of this 
description can only add to the misery of the 
oo without advancing their cause in the 
t. : 
It should be quite obvious that the whole 
power of the capitalists lies in a government 
that can summon the inevitable deciding factor, 


force, when needed. Therefore the only logical 


thing for the workers to do is to capture ,that 
government, and so in a constitutional manner 
gain control of the armed forces. : 

This can only be accomplished - when the 


‘majority of the working class have reached 


class-consciousness—in. other words, when the 
bulk of the workers have arrived at a complete’ 
understanding of their position as wage-slaves 


under the existing system of society. 


They will then utilise their powers of voting 
to further their own interests instead of the 
interests of a class that has always. ruthlessly 
oppressed them. vw. ©! 


i igo, ana a le ais 


__ Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 

obtain the Sooratist Sranparp through the usual 

channels should communicate with the Head 

Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 
arranged. 


delivery will be 
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‘WHEN. LABOUR RULES.’ 
A REVIEW OF MR. THOMAS’S BOOK, 


Apart from other considerations, Mr. 
Thomas’s book is badly written, the sentences 
are often involved and their meanina obscure. 
” In many instances it appears that the object 
is merely to spin words, as example: ‘“ Never- 
theless, there is still a very large number of 
people who have not yet gained the ability 
to understand what. they see” (p. 8), which is 
meant to convey that many people do not under- 
stand what they see—a shorter and clearer way 
of putting it. 

n page 7 of the foreword, referring to the 
traditional British insularity, the author says: | 
“They [the majority of the people in this 
country] failed entirely to realise the existence 
of forces they had not actually experienced,” 
and a little lower down on the same page he . 
states: “It is true that they knew there were 
ever-growing forces in the land, but ‘they did 
not recognise them as forces.” It would hardly 
‘seem to be necessary to suggest that what is 
known must be recognised. . ma 

We get (p. 8) a statement which might have 
been -put in a more discreet form when the 
writer says:. ‘There fare some who make it 
their business to use every means within their 
power to distort the vision of the remainder,” 
because Mr. Thomas’s book is nothing more or ~ 
less than such an effort, if a clumsy one, from 
the first page to the last. The concluding sen- 
tence of the foreword gives the whole game 
away, co I will quote itinfull. ‘‘ But, however 


- true or false future events may prove my vision 


to be, I do assert, with all the vehemence at my 
command, that labour rule will be entirely 
beneficent, and that its dealings with high and 
low, rich and poor, will be marked with brcad- 
minded toleration and equity.” 

So there it is. When we have that sort of 
labour rule which Mr. Thomas stands for we 
shall have, as heretofore, “high and low, rich 
and poor,” with the misery and degradation 
inseparable from such class distinctions. 

In the chapter entitled “The England of 
To-morrow ” we learn that “there will be no 

rofiteers, no unemployment, no slums, no 
ungry children.” This, mind you, despite the 
fact that two pages previously (p. 9) as already 
quoted, we are told that there will be “high 
and low, rich and poor.” Maybe Mr. Thomas 
can explain how “high and low, rich and poor, 
synchronise with ‘“‘no profiteers, no unemploy- 
ment, no slums, no hungry children.” At the 
same time an explanation may be useful as to 
how capitalism can exist—and our author in- 


sists all through that capitalism will exist when 





* 


wits 


Labour - rules — without unecinloyneet and 
ee Ses on the part of the adult worker 
and his children, asa spur to be used whenever 
occasion demands. ae 3 
 It-may, be pointed out that though there will: 
-be no Hoses children our spreader of light 
is careful not-to say there 
adults, 4 eis 
‘There are commendatory references to profit. 
ing and. bonus schemes ant me use yi 
have in making “ both men and girls more effi- 
cient .and. valuable nel i e ue ae si 
moreover, instructed (same page) that ‘‘indus 
would tremendously benefit by the workers 
having a share in the management.” Howa 
benefit to industry in the capitalist sense— 
meaning,‘of course, an increase in the ratio of 
surplus value extracted from the worker—can 
be of other than negative interest to the worker 
. ig @ point that is not explained. Mr. Thomas 


ill. be no hungry 


 Teaves that, as he does all other debatable |: 


ints, and merely makes a statement, trusting 
that the ignorance of his readers will do the 


On 24, dealing with the “Right'to 
Work” and ‘the ‘Right to Rest,” we read 
“That Capital will be entitled to some return 
will be recognised,” and lower down: ‘Some 
of the richest men are the hardest workers and 
are rich largely because of that” (our author 
__ is a worthy disciple of Ananias) ; and yet lower 
‘down: “These people” (the rich) —“ will 
have to work and a proper limitation of their 
unearned wealth will’ provide the necessary 
incentive. What form their work will take will 


bea matter entirely for themselves.” What a_ 


picture! To-day these folk expend their ener- 
‘gies disposing of the’ wealth they filch from 
the workers, chasing each jothers’ wives and 
daughters, gambling at Monte Carlo and other 
places, and in all 3 
cluding the use of the daughters of the working 
class as prostitutes, yet Mr. Thomas postulates 
that their work will be a matter entirely for 
themselves. So they have only to label their 
existing ‘occupations: ‘“‘work” and he will be 
g3tisfied “when Labour rules.” ses 
There is some wonderful work incorporated 
in Chapter VI entitled: ‘‘ The Labour Govern- 
ment and the Constitution,” and one or two 
quotations will be useful. “There can be no 


‘question among thoughtful people that the 


large part in holding the 


Monarchy plays a 
tish ‘Limpin and it would 


British Empire together 


require a very unwise monarch to change this -| 


faith in the hearts of the people.” And then 
‘we get a little dissertation on the Constitutiona- 
_ lism of the King, which concludes: “ While 
such an attitude is adopted by the King the 
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question of Republic versus Monarchy will not 
arise” ss. | Sesh 
Our author then proceeds to a panegyric on 
the Prince of Wales which for sickening syco- 
phancy and servility could not be beaten any- 


Mink and. on page 47 he says, “A King of 
0 


ngland ‘to-day holds a skilled and responsible 
position.” He completes this paragraph by 
giving the show away, thus: ‘ Furthermore, 
the King is surrounded by skillful and well- 


qualified advisers.” These advisers are, of 


course, the people who pull the strings and 

work the marionettes. | is 
The rest of the book is merely bad economics 

and cringing obsequiousness, so we can con- 


_clude our survey by quoting the last paragraph. 


Speaking of the employers Mr. Thomas says, 
“They Geil ase that all we claim is a first charge 
on industry to the point of a reasonable share 


in the decencies and comforts—not luxuries, 


note—of life. And I am optimistic enoagh to 


hope that when they see'our objects are fair 
play all round, and: when they have it proved 


to them that our administration will mean 
industrial peace with all the stupendous saving 
that means, they will be.ready, not only to give 
us the credit for having the good. of the commu- 


‘nity at heart, but will come forward ‘and asso- 
| ciate themselves with our ideals, both in home 


and international affairs.” 


That paragraph is the book. Let Labour— 
Thomas, Macdonald, Snowden, Smillie, Thorne, — 
and all the gang—rule, and the capitalist class 


will have a world without labour troubles and 
strife and with all the “stupendous saving” 
that will result. And the capitalist lion will 
come forward and associate himeelf and lie 
down with the working-class lamb— inside it ! 
If the Labour faker and the Labour move- 
ment can be more effectively exposed than by 4 
perusal of this work written by one of the lead- 
ing lights of the clan, the present writer would 
suggest that such exposure would be difficult 
to discover, and the only excuse for dealing at 
such length with it is that, viewed from such 
an angle, it has value as showing the crawling 
humbug and blatantly canting hypocrisy of 
certain servile flatterers of the capitalist class, 
who, posing as the champions of.the working 
class, expend their utmost effort in helping our 
masters to keep us in subjection. D. F. 


———$ $e 


“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 
Economic Class at Head Office, 17 Mount 
‘Pleasant, W.C.1. (off Farringdon Road) on 
Thursdays at 8 p.m. Try to attend, 


“May, 1991, | 
JOTTINGS: 


Members of Parliament are complaining that 


hey can’t keep up appearances on the present. 
scale 


of payment. spite of this Mr. Clynes 

es to turn up at the House in evening 
dress. This has been commented on in the 
Press, but I see no reason why a Labour leader 
should feel any embarrasment, as they are quite 
used by now to lobnobbing with the “most dis- 
tinguished” of company. Moving in the highest 
circles as they.do, they doubtless find it an easy 
matter to conform. Clynes lent his patronage 


. to the Warriors’ ‘Day ball along with the Duke 
- of York, Beatty, Methuen, and a host of others 


whose interests are certainly not those of the 


workers, but among whom Clynes and his. 


colleagues find no difficulty in making them- 
at home. 
x * * 


Appeals are being made by. Trade Union 
officials. to their members to stand fast in the 
present crisis of the arbitrary reduction of 
wages, and to maintain their faith in the Labour 
Party, A glanceat Hansard shows that Stanton, 
who was elected ou: a Labour ticket, opposed 
the increase of wages to Civil Servants and 
demanded to be Informed on what grounds an 
increage could be claimed ! } 

* * x ; 


Some so-called Labour leaders make no effort 


to conceal their contempt for the class to which | 
_. they belong, and whose votes placed them 


where they are. Others prefer to dope their 
followers, either by bluffing them with false 
information, or dosing thém-with religion. I 
notice that a call is being made again this year 
for all Trade Unionists to attend Special Ser- 
vices to be held on May 1st throughout the 
country. As might be expected, this come-to- 
Jesus stunt has received the blessing of Messrs. 
Henderson, Olynes, and the rest, Whilst 
prayers are being offered for a way out of the 
present industrial difficulties, Lloyd George, 
Foch, and Briand will be smashing through 
Germany to inflict the final blow. They don’t 
leave too much to God. | 
* * * 


Some disappointment was caused amongst 
the racing fraternity by the announcement that 
In consequence of the strike the Government 
had decided to prohibit the holding of the 
Newmarket Spring Meeting. It is thought that 
this ought not to be considered a sufficient rea- 
son for‘ curtailing the sport of kings. it is 
pointed out that even in the grimmest days of 
the war it was found possible to provide horse 
boxes. for the Newmarket meetings. This is 
quite true. What is not pointed out is that first 
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| class trains were provided as well, so that the 


class that follows the sport should be attended 
with every comfort, what time workers who 
were busily engaged in winning their war for 
them, travelled to and from work in rollin 
stock that had been dug up out of yards an 
sidings somewhere, and which would have 
put the occupants of the horse boxes to shame. 
In order that the pleasures of the rich shall 
not be pega with owners are being en- 
couraged to extend the use of motor horse 
boxes and thus make them independent in case 
of any disturbance in the usaul facilities. 
* * * 
Anatole France has been giving his views of 
the present condition of the world in the ‘““New 
York American.’ He has been sadly disillu- 
sioned. ' His point of view ‘now is certainly not 
that which he had in 1914. The present writer 
remembers the frantic outburst of M. France 
in 1914 when he literally foamed at the mouth 
against the “‘iniquities” of y. So great 
was his sense of wrong that nothing would 
reconcile him but military service. ‘Had they 
not allowed me,” he said, “to’serve my coun 


| in the uniform of a soldier, I think I should 


have died of chagrin.” When asked ‘his opinion 
of the manifesfo issued by the German “ Intel- 
lectuals” he said : “ The only reply is to fire on 


| the mass without scruple.” He now admits that 


militarism has grown instead of having shrunk. 
He sees in his own beloved ce, even among 
the mass of the people, that miliarism is rtm- 
pant. The war spirit is still in its bones. He 
believes that the present unemployment and. 


financial crisis are not so much natural as arti-— 


ficial, that tney are but another manceuvre of 
capitalism to strengthen itself, to wear down 
and destroy its enemies, to rivet the chains of 
the workers yet: more securely upon them. 
“Unemployment, one can see, is not hurting 
the rich, secure and living at ease on the im- 
mense profits they have made out of the war. 
But it is a elever weapon to employ against the 
poor, to grind them down into the dust, to 
drive them in despair into 8 premature revolt, 
the plans to combat and destroy which are 
already fully prepared.’ M. France certainly 
writes with a clearer vision now than he did a 
few years ago, and I think the above is worth 
quoting if only for the large measure of truth 
it contains, and because it supports the good 
old saw to the etfect that one is never too old to 
learn. 

| Tom Sana. _ 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 30. tra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, 
. London, W.C.z. 
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THE BETRAYAL OF TH 
‘MINERS. 


' Often during the last two years we have 
been informed by those who, without knowledge 
or thought, have swallowed and repeated 


phrases from Russia, that the: workers here 


gwere seething with revolutionary fervour, and 
only needed “strong”’ leadership to bring about 
theiremancipation. 
The contradictions involved in such a state- 
ment quite escaped these would-be firebrands, 
for it is evident, even to the elementary student 
of social evolution, that a movement that de- 
pends upon “leaders” shows by that very fact 
it is not yet ripe for revolution. ‘‘Leaders”’ 
can only exist where there is a “following” — 
that is a body or group who will accept with- 
out thought, and with but little question, the 
orders of their “leaders.” When the working 
class are ready for their emancipation the days 
of ‘‘leaders” will be over, as it is only by grow- 
ing out of such childish ideas that the working 
class will reach the necessary understanding to 
‘ carry through a revolution. | : 

Incidents showing the truth of this conten- 
tion as to the lack of clearness on, the part of 
the workers are continually occuring, and 
sometimes on such a scale that all except the 
purblind swallowers of phrases can see the 
facts. Such an illustration has just taken place 
in connection with the coal miners. 

Not since the days of 1907, when the officials 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants (since transformed into National: Union 
of Railwaymen) signed the agreement that 
bound down the Railway Servants for seven 


/ 


‘section of the-Colliery 
INCLUDING THE ae AND ENGINE 
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years (see Sociatist Sranparp,; Dec. 1907) has 
sucha gigantic swindle been perpetrated upon 
bodies of organised workers as that carried 
through by the officials of the N.U.R, and the 
Transport Workers on Friday, 15th April. 

It must be admitted that.the-capitalist Press 


has been successful in confusing the minds of 


Igrge numbers of the working class over the 
question of the coal miners’ dispute. Yet the 


, main points are fairly simple and easily under- 


As is well known, the mines were under 
Government control during the war, and that 
control was originally intended to continue till 
next August. Early this year the Government 


informed the mine-owners that the control 


would be withdrawn oh the 3lst March. At 
this time the Miners and mine-owners were 
holding a series of conferences to work out a 
new basis for wages. Both sides strongly pro- 
tested against decontrol, urging, among other 
things, that they should be allowéd time to 
work out theirnew wages scheme. The Govern- 
ment, under pressure from other “Big Busi- 


| ness,” refused to withdraw,-and stated. to the 


Owners that the pool from which the profits had 
been paid was empty. Despite this the Govern- 
ment offered to guarantée to pay nine-tenths of 
the average rate of profits for March, even 
though prices fell, if the owners would drop 
their opposition to de-control. . 

The owners accepted this bribe, or subsidy, 
from the national funds, as subsidies are only 
harmful or ‘‘uneconomic” when given to the 
workers, and then announced that as soon as 
control ceased all the agreements made between 
the Miners and the Government would be 


scrapped and wages placed upon an'economic 


basis. They kept their word, and as soon as the 

De-Control: Bill was passed notices were issued 

terminating all existing agreements, to every 
orkers, 


This notice was to expire on the 3ist March, 
and in the meantime the masters issued a new 
scale of wages, involving buge reductions in 
several areas, reaching in some cases as much 
as £1 15s. per week. From the owners’ point 
of view everything looked favourable. Thanks 
to “Making Germany Pay” the French coal 
market was fl with German coal and 
English coal. was’ driven out. In practically 
every: industry there were large numbers of 
unemployed that would seriously reduce the 
financicl assistance they could give the Miners, 
while the latter’s own funds had been almost 
exhausted— except for the amounts necessary 
to pay the officials—by the strike of last year. 

Despite all these advantages the owners were 
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disagreeably surprised to find:the Miners were 


‘solid in refusing to accept the new terms. So 


the men were locked out. Then the capitalist 
Press was set to. work to shriek at the wicked 
pump and engine men, who, being locked out, 


_ had the audacity to stay away from work! 
- _Immediately the “leaders” of the Miners’ 


Federation made two big blunders. The first 
ene was to admit that a reduction of wages was 
necessary —a statement which was entirely false 
—and the second was to lay down as a.“ prin- 
ciple” a National Pooling Scheme. __ 

The first point hardly needs discussing. The 
workers. may be forced to accept reductions of 
wages under certain conditions, but in no case 
is such a reduction necessary. Clearly the first 
call upon any branch of production should ‘be 
the maintenance of those doing the work. 
Wages fluctuate;around the cost of subsistence, 
and as there is not a single division of industry 
where the wages are equal in purchasing power 
to pre war level, the claim of the masters for a 
reduction of wages is just a brazen attempt to 
lower the already poor standard of subsistence. 
For Trade Unions officials to chatter about a 
reduction of. wages being necessary is to show 
either a colossal. ignorance of the workers’ 
position as wage slaves or a readiness to betray 


- their members in the masters’ interests. 
The second point was a conceited attempt on: 


the part of the Miners’ officials to show their 
ability to assist the owners out of their. diff- 
culties. Obviously it is no part. of the business 
of Trade Unions officials to instruct employers 
how to manage their business. They are not 
paid large salaries by the workers for that pur- 
pose, and the Miners’ officials were acting falsely 
to the people who pay them by such actions. 
It is for the mine-owners to settle their own 


method of payment, whether by pool or person. 
The putting forward of the “‘Pool” scheme has 


been of great value to the mine-owners and the 
Government in diverting the attention of both 
Miners and other workers from the real point 
at issue—the lowering of the standard of 
existence 


When in 1914 the Miners joined up with the 


Railwaymen and the Transport Workers in a 
loose federation called the Triple Alliance, for 
the purpose of defence against just such action 
as that now being taken by the mine owners, it 
was hailed: by all the ‘“‘ Direct Actionists” and 
‘“‘economic power” phrasers as the greatest’step 
forward the workers had ever taken. Although 
each of the constituent bodies forming the 
Alliance have, at different times, been engaged 
in hard dghts with the masters, some excuse 
has always been forthcoming to explain why the 


' Alliance should not use its power to assist such 


body. Now it was going to show this power. 
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After several meetings it was decided on 8th 
April that unlesg negotiations were re-opened 
between. the Miners and the mine owners ‘the 
Railway and Transport workers would be called 
out at midnight of the 12th April. Having . 
reached this decision Messrs. Thomas, Cramp, 
Abraham, Bevin, Gosling, Sexton, and R. 
Williams were formed into a deputation to carry 
on negotiations between the Government and 
the Miners’ Executive. | 

Late on Saturday night, April 9th, the latter 
agreed to issue a notice calling upon their mem- 
bers not to interfere with volunteers working 
the pumps and engines, and upon this condi- 
tion a meeting between the Miners and owners 
was fixed for the Monday morning. On this 
arrangement the strike dated for Tuesday night 
was called off. | . 

The meeting was a failure. No agreement 
was reached and the Miners, facéd with.essen- 


tially the same situation as before, left the 


Conference. Then the Executives of the Triple 
Alliance called another strike for Friday, 15th 
April, at 10 p.m. 

This was to be ‘the thing.” No more dally- 
ing, nor more shuffling or wasting of time, but 


/a strong and determined blow against aggres- 


sion. . ; 
The blow came all right, but to the utter 
amazement and confusion of the rank and file 
it was a blow by the Executives of the N.U.R. 
and the Transport workers against the Miners. 
They had decided to CANCEL THE STRIKE. 

‘Seldom has such treachery been exposed in 
the industrial field. It. was a complete betrayal 
of the Miners by their own associates—so m ch 
so that officials.of the N.U.R.and the Transport 
workers dared not meet their own rank’and file 
and abandoned scores of meetings that had been 
called for Friday night by skulking out of the 
way. | 

From every side arose demands for “expla- 
nations,” and when those “explanations” that 
were published are examined the sinister aspect 
of the situation shows clearly through the veil 
of ¢onfusion with which the officials try to cover 
up the truth. | 

All through the negotiations the Miners— 
quite wrongly, as we have shown above—had 
held rigidly to the ‘‘principle” of a National 
Pool being accepted, before discussing details. 
The Triple Alliance officials were, of course, not 
only well aware of this, but had suppotred the 
Miner’s claim for this “principle.” | 

On Thursday night (14th April) Mr. F. 
Hodges, Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, 
announced to a more or less private meeting of 
members of Parliament, in the House of Cor- 
mons, that the Miners would be prepared to 
discuss details of wages reduction and defer the 





- question of the Nati 


‘sinister character of their action. 
It: would be an insult to the intelligence of 
soy noon person, and etill more so to that of 


st, a8 does the “Daily. 


Herald” (16th Apri), that Hodges ‘made 2 
tactical mistake.” This cool. and cunning 
‘Labour “leader” knows the views ‘of the 
Miners and the case he has been handling far 
too well for such an hypothesis to bear a mo- 
mént’s examination. The ‘Labour Leader” 
and the official organ of the several times united. 
Communist Party join in putting the bulk of 
the blame upon J. H. Thomas, but this condem- 
nation proceeds from a desire to make him a 
scape-goat for the actions of members of the 
I.L.P. like Sexton and of the Communist Party 
like R. Williams, who are not one whit less 
guilty than Thomas. 

The only explanation that fits the facts of the 
case we have given above is that ‘the whole 
business has been arranged among the wire- 
pulling clique of Labour leaders who had the 
matter in hand, and it is merely misleading the 
. workers to pretend that any one of the clique 

is more guilty in any material sense than the 
others. Nor can the Executive of the Miners’ 
Federation escape from their share in the foul 
business. When they met on Friday morning 
to consider Hodges’ offer of the previous night 
they decided by a majority of two (‘‘Observer,” 
17.4.1921:) to repudiate that offer. But this. 
majority contains the pets of the Communist 
Party, the “‘extremists” like G: Barker. Had 
they the slightest grasp of essentials. they 
would have at once called for Mr. Hodges’ 
dismissal. Not only did the “extremists” fail 
to take such action, but they voted for the reso- 
lution asking Hodges to retain office! (See Mr. 
Hodges’ letter in the “Observer,” 17.4.1921.) 
The whole evidence supports the. contention 
that the meeting in the House of Commons had 
been carefully arranged to allow the Triple 
Alliance to crawl out of the situation the strike 
threat had created. 
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The whole incident, with its huge fraud and 


slimy crawling on the part of the officials of the 
unionscdncerned, throws a flood of light on the 
present mental condition of the organised 
workers.’ It shows the fallacy of the Anarchist 
and Industrial Unionist argument that poiitical 
action is be mood because it corrupts the repre- 
the workera. They will be puzzled 
to find an equal inpolitics to thisactjof corruption 
—one among th ds—on the industrial field. 
It shows once‘again the stupidity of allowing 
“leaders” to decide agreements and actions. 
: Abots all. it shows how few of the working 
class here have even a giimmering of an under- 
standing of theiralave-position when they allow 


themselves to be used arf ai in the intrigues 
elr see 


and corrupt practices of their officials. ! 

. All along the line the employers. are making 
@ powerful and systematic attempt to lower the 
standard of existence of'the working class. En- 
shipbuilders, transport workers, miners, 


gineers, 
ouns builders, seamen, are all being attacked, 


and in each case the officials are urging the — 


workers to accept:the masters’ terms, though to 
save their faces—and their jobe—they usually 
introduce some small modification as a point to 


argue about. Had the rank and file of 


Triple Alliance understood even their ordipary 


Trade Union inteiests they would |have stood 


‘together and fought tothe fullest extent of their 
power against this attempt to worsen their con- 
ditions. A short time ago the Building Trades 
Federation urged joint action on the part of all 
organised workers against the plot of the em- 


" ployers, but the mandarins of the Triple Alli- 


ance evaded the question by referring it to the 
Cremation Company known as the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of the Trade Unions Congress, 
1s ignorance extends to some who pretend 
that they understand Socialism because they 
can shout ‘loudly. Thus in the “Communist” 
of 2nd April appearg the following: | 
Only by taking the offensive, only by a well-cal 
culated, well-organised and capably developed cam- 
paign for the nationalisation of the mines with real 
and complete'workers’ control can ‘the miners ever 
score any real victory over their exploiters. 
_ Even the beginner in the study of Socialism 
i6 aware that Nationalisation .is merely capita- . 
list control through the agency of the Govern- 
ment instead of an individual or group.’ To 
expéct the capitalists to allow the workers “real 
and complete” control under nationalisation is 


idiotic. The sapient guides are therefore © 


urging the Miners to organise a campaign for 
—more centralised capitalist control! = 
These people also how! against the present 
Trade Union “leaders.” Not because the 
existence of “leaders” proves how unripe the 


workers are for Socialism, but merely because 


ba 
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they are “bad” leaders. Thus in their issue of 
9th April one reads: . 3 

Out of the hands of the reformists must power be 


taken and into the hands of those who see straight 
and clearly must power go. ° 


Into the hands of those who “see straight” 
like R. Williams, we suppose. 

To follow “leaders,” no matter who they are, 
or whether on the industrial field or |the polli- 
tical, is to give those ‘‘leaders”’ sang, to 
sell—their influence oyer the members. Ivi- 
dently there is competition for these leaderships 
a the crime appears to be that Bevin, 

homas, Clynes, Hodges, and so on, hold these 
jobs instead of: those who “see straight,” like 


- the Communists. Such teaching is just as mis-— 


leading as that of the present office holders. 
The working clase are slaves because all the 


means of production and distribution—-land, - 


mines, minerals, railways, canals, factories, 
motors, engines, machinery, docks, warehouses 
and the like—are owned by a small section in 
society—the capitalist or master class. The 
workers cannot operate these means of produc- 
tion and! distribution without the masters’ 
ssion, in other words the workers only live 
y permission of the masters. ‘This is the first 
great fact the workers {have to learn. The 
‘second is how do the masters retain their 
OAT haan stage eareaiedlth 
e present struggie once more repea e 
ehotmad times told tale. Leaving their “ eco- 
nomic power” to look after itself, the capitalists 
had the Army reserves called up, Naval ratings 
sent to work the pumps, a white guard formed 
called ‘a ‘“‘Defence Force,” and set the new 
D:0.R.A. into operation. 
“Oh!” wes be told, “but that was the 
work of the Government.” Exactly, and who 


- are the Government? Perhaps the answer may 


not come quite so readily. A little thought will 
show that the Government is merely the Exee- 
utive Commiittee of “Parliament, and it can be 
pulled up, reprimanded, or changedgwhenever 
the majority decide to do any of these things. 


That majority to day consists of capitalists and 


capitalists’ agents. Thus the Government is in 
reality the Executive Committee of the capitalist 
class—which explains a large number of things 
if one thinks over it. An inquisitive person 
may ask: ‘“ Who sends that majority to Parlia- 
ment?” and if he happened to be a person 
ignorant of the workings of capitalism, he 
would be staggered to receive the reply—‘“The 
workers—miners, transport workers, railway- 
men. engineers, builders, labourers, clerks, in 


- ghort, all those who do the useful work of 


society.’ te 
There stands the bald fact. It is the workers 
themselves, in their ignorance, w 
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power into the hands of the master class where- 
by the latter enslave the former. While the 
workers continue to vote the masters into con- 
trol of the political machinery their slavery will 
continue and their conditions grow worse. 

Out of this situation the road stands clear. 
Not by wild grimaces or hysterical shieks, not 
by rushing unarmed against machine guns and 
high explosive shells, not by: stupidly imagin- 
ing ,they can “lock-out” the master class by — 
economic organisation, but by first studying 
their position in society to-day, and when they: 
have discovered how they are enslaved, organi- 
sing seize control of political power, through 
the franchise they possess. When they have 
attained possession of the political power, and 
not till then, they will be able to take over the 


means of life and end strikes, lock-outs, and 


the treachery of officials by establishing 
Socialism as the form of society fitting the 
development of the means of production. 

4 


“THE TRIUMPH OF 
NATIONALIZATION.” 


By Sir Leo Chiozza‘Money. London: Cassell & 

Co. 7s. 6d. : 
~ The author of this book contends that but. 
for Government activity the necessary supply 
of munitions and ordinayy commodities could 
not have been maintained during the war, and 
to prove this he produces a vast mass of fects 
and figures, which he had excellent opportuni- 
ties for collecting, showing how Government 
oreanetian enue or? where private enterprise 
failed. 

It is with his conclusions rather than his 
figures that we are concerned. We agree with 
all he says about the increased productivity 
consequent on the swift development of machine 
production, and his admission that there has 
been no appreciable improvement in the lot of 
the worker in spite of it. 

Already in “ Poverty and Riches” our author 
has shown the existence of great wealth and 
great poverty side by side, yet he still does not, 
or will not, see that this is inherent in capital- 
ism, He thinks, or at least he says, that mis-. 
management is at the root of the trouble, and 
that with better organisation, and without 
serious interference with the basie of society, 
the problem of poverty can be solved. 

Sir Leo, although he has changed his political 
party, is still a politician with a “career” and 
a “reputation” to consider, and this prevents 
his demanding, with us, a fundamental recon- 
struction of society. Capitalism is based upon 
the robbery of the employed by the employing 
class; from that the poverty and degradation 
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which rendets futile the suggested renovation 


oh - Py 


ofthe old structure. ms ‘ 
' Compare our explanation of the existence.of 
poverty with the eight reasons put forward by 
Sir Leo, whé does not see that they are all trace- 
‘able to one cause. His points are ag follows : 
(L) The divorce from production of an increas: 
ing proportion of workers. . 
(3). e poor technical equipment of many 
producers. | ae ; 
The defective organisation of producers. 
The: waste of work in competition. 
}) The production of rubbish. 
- The production of luxuries. 
Physical deterioration. . 
’ The lack of scientific education. 
Owing to improved methods and the fact 


that goodsare produced for sale only to those 


who can pay for them, and ‘not for use by all 
who need:them, a decrease in the number of 
workers actually ‘producing necessaries is” 
inevitable. | ~ ein eh ra ORC aes HY 
Poor.equipment there certainly is, but that is 


’ -af question for the producer, who introduces 


up-to-date machinery and methods only if, and. 
to the extent that, the immediate object of 


- producing profit is concerned, and:not for the _ 


worker, whose wages are not affected. Again, 
the anomalies produced by competition, which 
the growth of the combine will remove, should 
not be any concern of the workers. Will the 
removal of the absurdity of a thousand differ- 
ent types of plough by standardisation get 
better pay for the ploughman? As many 
workers live By the wastefulness of capitalism 
and can have no interest in economy, is it for 
them to assist the master class to exploit them 
‘more efficiently? The-production of rubbish 


~ and luxuries just as much as the production of 


necessaries allows the employer to make profit 


and’ the worker to earn wages, and, this being . 
' .all they are interested in, they are equally indif- 


ferent to the eventual use of the product. 
Physical deterioration, undoubtedly ‘very 

alarming, is not the cause of poverty, as Sir 

Chiozza Money would have us. believe, but is 


caused by it. Like the lack of scientific edu-: 
~ cation, it results from the condition of present- 


day society itself, and the following statement 
by Prof. D. J. Cunningham serves to show that 
it could easily and rapidly be remedied: ‘In 
spite of the marked variations which are seen 
in the physique of the different classes of people 
in Great Britain, those inferior bodily 
characteristics which are the result of poverty 
(not of vice such as syphilis and alcholism) 
are not transmissable from one generation to 
another.” The capitalist controls the means of 


> o€ the working class springs, and this it is health and education and will not give them to 


the workers unless it is necessary to do so for 
their continued exploitation. | 
THE WAR. 
When the war broke out the capi 8 were 
interested, as- they always are, in ing pro- 
fits; and'‘‘patriotism” was not enough to pre- 
vent their exporting oil seeds, nuts, fats, tea, 
etc, to the ‘‘énemy ”’ and producing poor quality 
munitions at fabulous prices. The Government, 
discovering that-wars are not won in this way, 
compete ‘in their own factories with. private 
producers, Thus, on such things as T.N.T., 
18-pounder shells, and machine guns, anything 
from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of the pri 
quoted. by these patriots was saved. The Go- 
vernment’s' system of costing alone saved 
£440,000,Q00; When we consider how many 
contractors have made fortunes out of this we 
can understand the bitter hostility of them and 
the newspapers which serve them to any kind 
of State production. Re aS 
Compare the’ vatriotism of the eniploying 


class, whose interests were bound up in victory, 


with that of the workers who had nothing to 
gain. When the latter asked for increases com- 
mensurate with the rise in the cost of living, 
they were threatened with: coercion, backed 
of course by friend Henderson of the Labour 


. Party... Withia ten days of the staying of the 


German advance inthe spring of 1918 the 
National Union of Manufacturers’ had a deputa- 
tion waiting upon Lloyd George asking for. the 
removal of restrictions on their profit-making. 
It isimpogsible even to catalogue here all the 
Government’s activities in different branches of 
production, one can only say, that they are 
faithfully recorded in Sir Leo’s book. He gives 
a conception of the potentialities of properly co- 


ordinated production,.carried.on by trained | 


men, backed by the resources of the State, able 
to engage in scientific research . under :ideal 
conditions, and offers the immediate possibility 
of a fiveshour working day under the proper 
/organisation of even existing forces. —- 
Although proving the efficiency of State 
owned concerns so conclusively, our author does 
not show how nationalisation is of any benefit 
to the workérs. State organisaticn may elimi- 
nate waste; but will it putan end to the robbery 
of the workers, the root of present evils ? 
“In ‘‘Socialism, Utopian and Scientific,” 
Engels long ago sketched the inevitable ten- 
dency towards State ownership and trustifica- 
tion, of which two remarkable instances are 
given in this book—the merging of the 700 
banks of a century ago into the present 29, of 
whose deposits five hold two-thirds; and the 
fact that in 1914-1915 £400,000,000 out of the 
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£613,000,000 total profits of business went to 


- public companies as distinct from private firms. 


But Engels wrote thus of the point sn which 
our author is silent: “Inany case .. . the 
official representative of Capitalist Society—the 
Statc, will ultimately have to undertake the 
direction of production. But the transition 
either into Joint Stock Companies and Trusts, 
or into State ownership, does not do away with 
the Capitalist, nature of the productive forces. 
The workers must remain wage workers, prole- 
tarians. The Capitalist relation is not done 
away with yet. It is rather brought to a head.” 
There comes a time in the growth of teustifi- 
cation where control can no longer be left in the 
hands of private persons, and the State is com- 
pelled, often in the interests of other capitalists, 
to step in and take control. The National 
Liberal Federation is recognising this. Exploi- 
tation continues, however, and becomes, owing 


to centralisation and improved administration, 


more intense than before. : 

Production being now carried on from top-to 
bottom by paid servants, the capitalist is left 
without the pretence of useful service. The way 
is then clear for the workers to gain political 


‘power and organise production for use, for - 


selves, the producers’ | 

\In short, our criticism of Sir Leo’s book is 
this: He proclaims the intention of demon- 
strating the superiority of Nationalisation over 
private enterprise. He succeeds, but omits to 
point out that Nationalisation is private owner- 
ship in another form. He proves that the State 
can produce with extrsordinary efficiency and 
economy as compared with the present idiotic 
competitive method, ‘but does not trouble to 
enlighten us as to the inevitable effect of this 
on the workers. i 

The benefit of reduction of waste will be 


reaped by those who own the machinery of : 


production and consequently ,the products. 
Whether these owners be privaté employers or 
the capitalist class owning collectively through 
the State does not msterially alter the position. 
The workers are still wage earners ; they are 
still robbed. While the wage relation remains 
—and ‘Sir Leo does not even consider the possi- 
bility of removing it—the workers can have no 
vital interest in promoting technical and admi- 
nistrative improvements. The task before them 
is that of obtaining for their own use the means 
of production. When that has been done will 
be time enough for them to consider how best 
to use them.’ 


Sir? Leo, however, evades the question of [ 


ownership and deliberately confuses the issue 
bv such nonsensical phrases as “‘ Socialism in 
Wool,” the ‘‘Socialist Police Force,” and 
“Socialist currency,” and by the note appear- 
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ing in the index to “see under Nationaliga- 
tion,’ for information about Socialism.: He 
endeavours to convey to the reader the impres- 
sion. that “Nationalisation”—that is, the cen- 
tralisation of ownership by the capitalist class 
through the State—and Socialism—the expro- 
priation of that class—are ‘one and the same 
thing. 

With a wealth of material at his command, 
Sir Leo fails to prove his case to the workers. 
The material can be used by us, but the book 
should be called “ The Triumph of Organisa- 
tion,’ —it means nothing more. H. 


= ——___—— 


LABOUR AND LAND. 


It is often difficult enough to discover what 
really is the attitude of the Labour Party to- 
ward any particular problem; although its 
general policy of assisting the capitalists to 
govern, while endeavouring to win the “ New 
Jerusalem ” a brick at a time is perfectly plain | 
—and perfectly fatuous. Not recognising the 
existence of the conflict of interests between 
the two classes of modern society, it wholly 
lacks a guiding principle. It is in effect, as 
also in the intention of mauy of its: leaders, 
merely the “‘official Opposition,”’ waiting to get 
into power, but without the least ides of inter- 
fering with the system which will have enabled 
its prominent men toreach positionsof eminence. 
As in order to obtain this end, it is prepared to 


‘adopt any programme circumstances may sug- 
gest from time to time, it has succeeded in 


bringing together a remarkable assortment of 
political odds and ends. Any decided line of 
action would be certain to offend some element 
of the party, so the safest course for its spokes- 
men is to sav what they must say as vaguely as 
possible, and leave it to friends and enemies to 
interpret as they choose. 

The least ambiguous, as ‘the most shameful, 
action ever taken by the Labour Party was its 
enthusiastic support of Capital’s crowning 
glory. the war ; but even Mr. Patrick Lawrence 
could say when challenged to defend that atti- 
tude “‘ but they didn’t all support it.” 

It was not until after the Liberals had issued 
their manifesto on Ireland that Mr. Henderson 
defined the Labour Party’s position ; and what 
was it? The two were as like as a common 
purpose—vote catching—would lead one to | 
expect, and as different in appearance as studied 
indefiniteness could make them. 

At that time criticiem of the Government’s 
activities in Ireland had become sufficiently 
popular to make this a sound plank for every 
bye-election platform of both parties. The 
decision not to oppose the Second Reading of 
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ther case in point. - 
‘This lack, of clearness 


countrystd 
Notice the “‘ disinterestedness”! Just as a 


professional crook might make a “dispassion-. 


ate examination cf a proposal to. increase the 
namber of policemen and be “convinced ”’ that 
. it would be bad for business and an impc- 
sitionon the ratepayer! . 
Mr. Smith admits the confusion of ideas, for, 
‘after mentioning various schemes which find 
favour with different sections, “‘ confiscation,” 
land bonds,” “‘taxation of land values,” etc., 
writes “we do not see anything to regret in the 
existence of considerable diversity among 
members of the Labour Party.” He claims, 
whoever, two fundamental objects : wees 
1. To get a big agricultural population, and 
2. To'grow as much food -in these Islands as 


possible. .: . 


He admits the second quite frankly to be a 
war measure, and wonders whether Labour 


should concern iteelf with such a question, 
knowing “that preparation for war \produces 


an atmosphere in which fear and greed are 


easily manipulated to cause an outbreak”’. 


_ Apart from the fact that war springs from 


capitalism itself and not from the ferr and 
greed of the workers, which are themselves 
only the manifestation of the state of anarchy 
and ignorance in which the system keeps them, 
has Mr. Smith forgotten the part played by his 
party in the last war? Mr. Smith’ may, as an 
individual, have retained his sanity in 1914, 
but can he deny that the Labour Party did, 
cheerfully and whole-heartedly, not only sup- 
port the war, but condone every act of suppres- 
sion the Government chose to introduce under 
the cover of military necessity? ae 
Further, in case you should think that bye- 
ones should be bye-gones, and that the Labour 
arty will act differently in the next war, just 
consider this from the same article: “and the 
Labour Party's policy will certainly be.to aim 
at as much progress in the agricultural indus- 
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try 8 possible, such progress being socially 


necessary and desirable as a means of securing 


the nation against serious difficulty in times of 
crisis ugh war or world shortage.” Substi- 
tute ‘capitalist’ for “nation” and you have the 
real attitude of the Labour Party. | 

As for the first pam he contends that “a 
strong, happy population on the countryside is 
picealte ie eeary, and that no system of na- 
tional life can continue to exist. and develope 
which is pot founded on such a population.” 
- If this means that our present social system 


| cannot work without a ‘healthy and contented © 


pulation I simply don} believe it. Farmers 
ve néver been so prosperous as during and 


_ immediately after the war, and he himself ad- 


mits that this has been accompanied by a fur- 
ther decrease in the number of agricultural 
workers. He goes on, “ we recognise the neces- 


-sity for a prosperous industry and cannot there- 


fore be opposed to. whatever steps will make 
perity.”” Our, criticism is simply this, 


for .prosperi : 
that on one hand the prosperity of the nation, 


which means, of course, the employers, is most 
decidedly not dependent on the well-being of 


the workers; and on the other hand that the 
‘employers can 


usually be trusted to look after 
their own prosperity, and if to do so involves 


| attempts to lower still further the workers’ 


standard of life, the Labour Party has not the 
power, if it had the will, effectively to resist. 

Again, he says he welcomes the increased use 
of machinery, and the possibilities it offers of 
an outlet for ambitious workers.. He welcomes 
it because he cannot prevent it; but can it be 
denied that every mechanical improvement 
under present conditions only adds to the inse-. 
curity of the workers ? 

Whatever the merits of these two points of 
policy Mr. Smith does not think they can be 
achieved under the present\ system of land 


‘ownership. He points out/ that only 5,000 


landowhers own 1,000 acres, and between them 
they possess half England, the whole being in 
the hands of about 1,000,000 people. To re- 
medy. this outrageous state,of affairs he would 
nationalise the fand: Not, however, ‘‘ because 
it will mean the entire emancipation of the 
working-class, but becauseit is necessary in the 
interest of éfficiency.” Naturally, no one who 
knows the Labour Party would accuse it of 
desiring the emancipatton of the workers: 
they have a better reason than this. ‘Farmers 
should be able to expect a fair return, whatever 
be the nature of theirland . .” Iam not 
misreporting him—he is perfectly frank. ‘We 
have already seen how, in other industries it 
(nationalization) is being advocated by Capita- 
lists and their newspapers . . clearly show- 
ing (if indesd anyone seriously doubted it) that 
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nationalization can be, and is, advocated as part 
of a batter organisation of Capitalism itself.” 


May I ask why, if Mr. Smith doesn’t seriously 


doubt it, he remains in the party which “stands 
pledged”’. to nationalization? ‘‘ We do not 
reject it on ‘this account, but we recognise it 
for what it truly is.” Could any opponent of 
the Labour Party invent anything more damn- 
ing than this? t 


“For the immediate future, however, prac- 


tical politics are more likely to be concerned 
with questions of nationalization, to which, in 
the interests of efficiency, we are certainly not 
021 ” We challenge Mr. Smith to show 
efficiency is of benefit to. the workers. Increased 
efficiency simply means the more intensive 
exploitation of the wage earners by the class 
whtch lives on their labour. 

He mentions the desirability of doing away 
with the hurdes of middlemen who stand be- 


. tween farmers and the consumers fof their 


‘produce, and confidently looks to nationaliza- 
tion to achieve it. The advantage of this to the 
farmers is fairly obvious, but again, how can 


this improve the workers’ lot, involving, as it: 


must, the unemployment of the thousands of 


- employees of these middlemen? 
- Mr. Smith considers a “moderate” Labour 
, Government may follow the present one, and 


will introduce a: Bill for the nationalisation of 


the land. 


-“Tn that case. we should ‘be compelled to 
support such a Bill, always keeping in view its 
lintited value and watahing to see that nothing 
was done towards manufacturing fresh obstacles 
to real sweeping measures.” I do not exactly 
know who that '‘‘ we” is intended to represent, 
but whoever they are it is obvious from their 
berfig “obliged ” to support the Govérnment, 
and from the fact that the “real sweeping mea- 
sures” are admittedly out of the question for 
the time being, that they are only a minority. 
That being so they are quite evidently not in a 
position to prevent the ‘‘manufacturing of fresh 
obstacles.” Means have yet to be discovered of 
holding up the machinery of government merely 
by “watching and seeing,” and a little thought 
would probably show that the “limited value”’ 
of the Bill in question would really be, for the 
workers, a positive evil. Even such an appa- 
rently harmless proposal as the “reform of 
weights and measures” is open to criticism, as 
a recent experience showed. A_ successful 
agitation by a worker’s organisation to get corn 
sacks reduced in size was followed’ by a move 
to employ boys in the place of men! - 

Mr. Smith cannot see that there is any neces- 
sary antagonism between farmers and the 
labourers they exploit. ‘Convinced then that 


any forward policy such as outlined above must 
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- great reforms 


. the workers there isn’t any real problem. 
F: 
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Why not? As both farmers and landlords 
live on the surplus value taken from the workers 
why discriminate between them ? 

“ Undoubtedly under a Labour Government, 
even if there were no general attempt at Socia- 
ligation, our system of taxation would undergo 
much to the benefit of the 
farmers.” Does Mr. Smith really think Socialism 
merely a glorified re-adjustment of the “system - 
of rating and taxation”? 

He concludes with a quite unnecessary assur- 
ance to “good farmers” that they have nothing 
to fear froma Labour Government. No, the 
Labour Party will defend. the present order and 
when, to quote ‘his words, “the proletariat de- 
velops sufficient social consciousness to bring 
about the complete overthrow of capitalism,” 
the Labour Party will be involved in the over- 
throw. 

| May I add one word of advice to those, inclu- 
ding the I,L.P. and the Communist Party, who 
will insist on creating an agricultural problem 
in this country out of the alleged but unex- 
plained diderence between the relations of the 
workers and employers: in towns and the 
labourers and farmers in the country. . There 
simply isn’t any difference. All we have here 
is part ob the general task of emancipating the - 
workers from wage slavery. . The solution of 
the Land problem is the recognition that for 
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HOLDS— 
That society as at 


the ownership of the 


uced, 
therefore, there is an antagonism 
sting. itself as a class struggle, 


emancipation of 
of the master class, 


P ‘prope e 
distribution, and. t 
whole people. 


That as in the order of social evolution the working 


class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 


emancipation of the working class will involve: the 
‘emancipation of all 


kin, without distinction of 
race or sex. | } a 
That this emancipation ‘must be the work of the 


That asthe machinery of government, including the 


‘ armed forces of the nation, exists ony: to conserve 


monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the cénquest of the 
powers. of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. : 
-That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to theinterests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile'to every other party. 
The SeCIALIST Panty. of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 


_ the members of the working.class of this country to 


muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. : 
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A QUESTION OF | 
CLASSIFICATION. 


Some Contradiction. ° 


A writer in the “Daily Chronicle” calling 


himself Collum has an article entitled. “Strikes 
and the Middle Classes,” in- which he attempts 
to show that the people he calls the “Middle 
Classes” are long-suffering and enduring under 
the tyranny of rulers on the one hand, and ex- 
tortionate Trade Unionists on the other, but in 
reality are the most powerful section of the 
commurity. “It will be a bad day,” he says, 


“for the working class when its extremist dele-. 


gates succeed in driving the middle class to 
reprisals, because in a struggle for survival the 
middle class is bound to win.” 

From this extract we see on which side of the 
hedge his “middle class” takes its stand. Its 
- Interests are evidently opposed to the interests 
of the workers. What the threat of reprisals is 
worth, we need not trouble to consider; our 
chief interest is to discover who are the people 
that make dp this class, which is at the same 
time the most powerful and yet the most down- 
trodden, and why they permit any other section 
of society to dominate them. Collum’s descrip- 
tion of this mythical class is quoted in-full : 


Some Mixture. 


It is a queer mixture, this heterogeneous mass of 
citizens calling itself the Middle Class. The 
younger sons of the old landowning aristocracy slip 
down into it, and find there before them a solid 
phalanx of descendants of many generations of 
younger sons, and of the landed gentry that has 
long since lost or been taxed off its land, and has 
been earning its daily bread in one or other of the 
liberal professions or in business. 

Ambitious young men and maidens of the yeoman 
class who have bertefited by technical education, 
and have “got on in the world,” climb up into it, 
only to discover that the children of countless gene- 


rations of peasant pioneers have done the same . 


thing before them, and having become managers or 
even owners of little businesses, or shareholdes in 
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big ones, are now thoroughly identified in their 
interests with this great central stratum of\the popu. 
lation that has come to include all who do not live 
by sub-letting part of their land to on the 


one hand, and all who are ineligible for the working 
men’s trade unions on the other. 


Some Failure, 


Now this is a genuine attempt to mark off 
the kind of people who make up the so-called 
middle class. - Most writers are content to use 
the term loosely, leaving their readers to imagine 
a@ section of society that cannot be described as 
capitalists or as workers, or that partakes 
equally of the characteristics of both and, there- 


! fore, cannot be said to belong toeither, but falls 


into a separate class by itself. 

Although a genuine attempt, however, it is a 
complete failure for two reasons. First because 
the standard by which we are to judge who 
belong to this class is absurd, and secondly 
because, no sound reasons being given for sepa- 
rating those named into a class by themselves, 
he fails to establish the existence of a third class 
as a scientific fact. The absurdity of the stan- 
dard he sets up is at once apparent when we 


| remember that it is possible for a capitalist to 


possess enormous wealth and yet never to have 
been a landowner at all. Moreover, many share- 
holders in commercial concerns own land, and 
many landowners are also shareholders in 
industrial concerns. 

| Some Sense. 

There is no purpose in classes at all unless 
such classes divide society into upper and lower, 
rulers and ruled. And there is no purpose in 
ruling unless it is to obtain, without toil, the 
largest ible share of the wealth produced 
by the class that is ruled. The “queer mix- 
ture” which Collum calls the middle class, 
according to him does not rule, because govern: 





by  @ ; e * . 
corporations 0 industri- 
day.” . : 
Some Strength. : _ | 
So much for their. boasted power—a class 
that oan be sacrificed by one class to satisfy the 
damikaila st sakthar is obviously of little sooant 
in thé struggle of classes; should find its 


place with the class that is ruled. More. 
over, if we examine the “queer mixture” 


out by Collum, we find that they 


to class. 

The _Jounger sons of the old land-owning 
aristocracy who have slipped down” are ob- 
viously on the game as the “ambitious 
young tebe and maidens of the yeoman class.” 
are faced with the néceasity of earning a 
living. compete with each other for jobs. 
This is the common ground on which they meet ; 
but the first named, before they sipped down, 
were not under this necessity. ey lived 
- without ay ae pa oi ae 
consequen ey have their class. 
This is not the case with the 
These have merely changed their jobs. They 
have < bag a bat ite wore ae ae 
agreeable and. possibly paid. They have 
not stepped from one class to another. - They 
have risen to the upper layers of their class, but 
not out of it. They still must bring to the labour 

market a form of energy that is saleable. —- 
The name they give to the remuneration they 
are able to exact does not classify them out of 
their clés. They may draw ies, fees, or 
even have dividend-besaring shares allotted to 
them as part payment—all these are merely the 
price of their labour-power. Nor does the 
nature of the work performed remove a man 


from one class to another. If he works because 


he must in order to live, he belongs to the work- 
ing class, Brains and musclés,are both neces- 
sary to the worker before his labour-power— 
which is in all cases a combination of these two, 


can be sold as a commodity on the labour 


market. | . 
Some Matter. 


The one thing that matters to every man and 
woman in capitalist society is whether or not 
they have to sell their labour-power in order to 
live. The difference is that between freedom 
and slavery. To live on rent, interest, or profit 
without toil, or to-sell the only thing they pos- 
sess—their energy—and work at the bidding of 
another. A division which means so much to 
every member of human society must obviously 
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second named. | 
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be the most important to society aa a whole. 
But the fact of such a division does not become 
eral knowledge until many years after its 
Tieatirery, because the spread of such‘ know- 
ledge conflicts with the interests of. the ruling- 
class, who Tecognise-in the general acceptance 
of scientific classifications of their system, the 
first step towards its disintegration. 
“aed Some Definition. | 
In the main capitalist society is made up of 
those who work for wages and those who, shar- 
ing in the ownership of the means of life, can 
live without work on rent, interests, or profits. 
All the people mentioned by Collum come under 
one of oes two heads. It is the only important 


_ division of a general character. The first is the 
“working class and the second the capitalist or 
master class. Every politician and dabbler in 


social subjects refers to theone and the other in 

those terms. Those who work under capitalism 

—with very few exceptions—are those who are 

compelled to do so in order to live and, broadly 

speaking, make up the working class. Those 

who are not compelled to work for wages, but, 

by virtue of the fact that they own some portion 

of the land or other means of wealth production, 

belong to the capitalist class. This is. as much 

a scientific generalisation as the statement that, 
the organic world is divided into the two great 
classes, animal and vegetable. In. both cases, 

however, there is an insignificant fringe, or 
borderland, between the two broad divisions, 
made up of species in the one case, and indi- 
viduals in the other, which it ig somewhat 
difficult to classify; but generally speaking, 
men and women fall into one class or the other: 
when we discover whether their inccme is 
derived mainly from exploitation or frcm the 
sale of their labour-power in oye form or 
another. | | 

Some Competition. 


_ Everybody knows that there are a number of 
well-paid and at the same time easy jobs scat- 
tered about among the great bulk of arduous 
and ill-paid ones, but they are few compared 
with the latter, even in the occupations and 
professions in which they exist. The majority 
of those engaged in any profession are, con- 
atantly struggling to maintain themselves and 
secure recognition. The competition between 
them continually grows keener in direct propor- 
tion as the. ordinary conditions of the vast 
majority becorié more strenuous and ill paid. 
The “younger sons of the land-owning aristo- 
cracy” and the “ambitious young men an 
maidens of the yeoman class”’— a class which, 
by the way, disappeared with the feudal system 
—all meet in this competitive arena, competing 
for a living by the sale of their energy or se!- 
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the sale of its labour-power. 
, Some Conclusion. 


Tt is for those who talk glibly about the mid- 
dle class to show on what grounds that class 
can be separated from the two main divisions 
mentioned above. In capitalist society the 
broad distinction is between capitalists and 
workers —between the class that owns the means 

_ of wealth-production and lives by exploitation, 
without ‘labour, and the class that lives on 
wages, which is the price of labour-power, in one 
form or another. This latter class is correctly 
termed the working class, even by capitalista, 

_ to distinguish it from the class that does not 
work—a distinction which is a necessary result 

of our classification and proves its essential 
character. It divides human society into 
workers and drones. It is thus elementary, fun- 
damental, and of the utmost importance, 
because without work human needs cannot be 
satisfied and human society cannot exist. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To THe Eprrors. 


Plaza de la Derrota 13, 
d Bilboa, Spain. 
15th Jan., 1921. 

Dear Sirs,—I think there is no doubt that 
sooner or later the mass of the workers in fac- 
tories, mines, ships, offices, etc., will be converted 
to the principles of Socialism, and the victory 
practically won in the most advanced industrial 
countries, such as the United States, Great Bri- 
tain, Germany, etc. 

But then the question arises, what about the 
countries which are predominantly agricultural, 
such as France, Spain, Russia, Japan, etc.? It 
is well known that the peasantry everywhere 
are far more refractory to the Socialist propa- 
wanda than are the industrial workers, and in 
Europe at any rate, tnese people still form by 


_ far the greater part of the population. 


In France, Belgium, some parts of Germany, | 
Austria, Switzerland, and now in Russia as a 
result of the revolution, the peasant proprietors 
with their families form in every case at least 
half the population and in some. cases much 
moae. This class is completely hostile to 
Socialism and up to the present all attempts to 
convert them have proved absolutely fruitless, 
It may be said that the Marxian doctrine 
proves that in time the properties owned by 
this class will become mer ed in great estates 
belonging to wealthy capitalists.or capitalist 
companies. All I can say is that hitherto there 
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vices. They belong to the class that lives by 


is not the slightest sign of any such ‘process, 
rather the reverse: the number of peasant pro- 
prietors tends to increase. Great Britain is, I 
believe, the only country in which this class has 
been practically eliminated. 

What is the opinion of your party regarding 
these people? Are they to be considered as 
capitalists or proletarians, or as combining some 
of the features of both these classes ? 

| Yours faithfully, 
-J. Urquhart. 
THE. SIMPLE SOLUTION. 


_ The great factor overlooked by Mr. Urquhart 
is the development of agricultural machinery 
, and science. While it is quite true that pea- 
sant proprietor is hostile to Socialism; as the 
Bolsheviks have found out in Russia, in coun- 
tries that are coming more fully into the orbit. 
of capitalism the economic pressure is driving 
these peasants into new paths. In Denmar 5 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, and to a growing 
_ extent Belgium, the need for maclinery, pedi- 
gree stock, means of transport, etc.,,has forced 
forward the formation of co operative societies 
who purchase these things, the members using 
them in turn. This is one of the stages in the 
industrialisation of agriculture and necessarily 
carries in its wake the increase of industrial 
workers in that sphere. The small farmers 
and peasant proprietors not only combine to hire 
and. pure machinery, but also hire wage 
labourers to run or assist in ruuning this ma- 
chinery. Those peasants who do not follow 
this method are driven out of competitive busi- 
ness by their more efficient rivals, _ 

A further factor, often lost sight of, is the 
operation of the giant capitalist concerns who 
are taking over huge farms and ranches, parti- 
cularly in South America’ and whose competition 
with European products, when fully developed, 
will crush out numbers of those who at present 
aoe to scratch an existence from their little 
plots. 

Mr. Urquhart says “the number of peasant 
proprietors tends to increase,” but gives no 
evidence to support this statement. To take 
one scunkey oe ere number of 
peasant proprietors has greatly decreased. 
While the actual number of cs is still 
large—nearly 50 per cent. of the population— 
the majority of them are not proprietors as their 

little plots are mortgaged up to the hilt and are 
really owned by the moneylenders. : 

_ Our view.is that the peasants aae in a transi- 
tion stage from small ownership to either (a) 
joint ownership developing into the capitalist 
position or (6) to the loss of their small property 
and their becoming wage workers ae oe 

) . Com, 
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to the Bolsheviks, and on condition that all-the 


WHERE RUSSIA STANDS. | important departments were filled by the latter. th = 3 
a eee j Soy. ; sessi Bolsheviks even- ., Whe same paragraph in “Towards Soviets.” Thi . rr : = 
After the Bolsheviks had obtained possession ally auined the aaa Oaks Reed. “Ten proposition runs as follows : ee Ts ey cePaeauat countries, the material 
of , power their oan and tactics underwent Da: ys that Shook the World.” “The abolition of the Dolce iia ands. the erat: a & y 18 carefully selected and 
Rafe Souanatval Deaite Lenin had ver An ominous forecast of the future had been bureaucracy.” oe The next proposition in th h i 
fore the uph tel : eid ck ap iven by Trotzky when speaking on the 7t There is a foo “Towards Soviets” lays do ne paragraph in 
propos: mons, eDectutely Sages neler November 1917, during a night session of the which states tha ' The f pees 
_ 98 & progr for the Russian Communist Petrograd Soviet. He ssid that telegrams had laced ablilataiy ting eter went eo ee 
Party. titled aor tons are contained in * | been sent tothe front announcing the victorious E : wage of aged wickeee Steak tneaverage 
pamphlet. entit Tacti Siedrededicom i arg insurrection ; also that troops were said to be ; ° | Was this policy adh ; 
and. ag oa ace links “7 b { “kB ‘sch | marching sgainst Petrograd to whom a delega- — 7 ike?’ Of coursd not Backward ‘Rosse. ered to? By no means. 
se © y In bat AR ea past of nae — be sent to tel en the pista ting . was enlarged as a standin army by iat more than for the hoa ready for this any 
Party.) ; is there were cries of “You are anticipatip ition of fresh units of armed workm : We may h i ' 
practice | the will of the All-Russian Congtess of Soviets.” | one who had sugges workinen, Any- © may here point out that the fundamental 
‘To which Trotzky replied “The will of the All- tion of the stain Laayreaeiy ie oo : rg wiikh Lenni eraesie are just the 
Russian Congress of Soviets has been antici- — regarded as a lunatic. The Arm Co 7 Bolshevik princi lea banca 8 claim that 
: pated by the rising of the Petrograd workers @ Whi ie croc | Ont ob the eetaac lee at aE elicy are the working 
While we are in the ,minority, we carry on the | and soldiers.” (See John Reed p. 86.) Webbs and cae ee byidie Pacts Cea, own and acted upon 
work of criticism and explanation of mistakes, | . The final emptiness of the ‘All, Power” Isheviks did mmune. By showing that the 
_ Urging at the same time the necessity of the transfer | al h demovetrated by Zinovief : aan 8 not act in accordance with these 
ofiall power to the Councils of Workers’ Deputies, ogan, however, was demon y ¢ principles we are, at the same time, illustratin 
in order that ‘the masses may free themselves from | in report to the First Congress ofthe 3rd C where their policy differed fiom that’ of vi 
- mistakes by actual experience. one International in March 1919, where he stated : Communards. We hope to Scores this 
i : go further into this 
particular question, 


. eisaby All nneren tn. Our Central Committee has decided: to deprive but f 
This reads yery"nicely—-“ All power to- the ur Central Committee has decided to ie a wigs that these es is aoe would 


Comnern os oe Depusies ape me sniereyee | eeu he Cele ake Party. Certainly it is | o proceed, let us take, first of all 
any hat by this means all power would pass | : er Sateen alike: th » 206 us take, first , the ques- 
into the hands of the Russian workers, soldiers, pus Ae aon eee bs hiatal She : ood = of the payment of officials at the svetare 
and peasants. All through the insurrection sure, which is to ensure the homogeneous unity of did! ke of a good workman. ? | 

h As soon as the Bolsheviks commenced the 


the slogan “All power to the Workers” was the C nist 
dae Bolchevike ee eee work of reconstruction they found themselves 


used by the iks as i So that, in fact, we have 500,000 members who 
y a rallying cry, to _ manage the entire state from top to bottom. G nmi. | faced with a shortage of technical ae 


va stains —‘*Socialist,” 29.4.1920. the sense of the; direct; : 
the furore it created among their windy would- - lessness. Hence their dissatisfaction Gere ee | CVery direction ruin threatened unless the 
be imitators in this opaiy. ; * This shows how much of the “All Power Thay, thasel cancte aes are agdle “paca ie could enlist the assistance of those trained in | 
Right from the commencement the Bolsheviks, | the Russian workers, soldiers, and peasants against one another, accuse one another, SOnints: the higher branches of science and organisation. 
in practice, acted contrary to this principle. | possess. 500,000 out of about 180 millions quently fight less against the Germans than against In order to obtain this assistance they had to 
“All power to the Workers” remained, from | possessall power in Russia! And this eighteen ha Senin ie Spa tion: The example of what is | hold outa bait. Apparently force could not be 
the very beginning, nothing more than a phrase. | months after the successful insurrection led by shock aeicul cheatin sore us ont if we are to | @pplied. They were unable to say to this 
- All power signifies either what it is or—wind. | the group who made the world ring with the volution by force of arms, by sans ar piconet Re- | skilled section “ Work or starve ! ” Why? Be- 
In actual fact, like the so-called “Rights of | rallying cry that was to be the corner stone cf reject all the empty talk of the Left Social Revol | C2uS¢ the workers and peasants of Russia were 
Man” in the American and French Revolutions, | the edifice they would build. It will therefore tionaries about partisan or guerilla warfare and all too intellectually backward to understand the 
the working out of the idea has been entirely | be wise to remember that the organisation of te ahares that make useof small bands, and proceed | Meaning of the common ownership of wealth 
different from its inference. In Russia “. Councils of Workers by no means guarantees regular army ate eee ae pour i this ae Wmpueation—the equal sharing of the 
Power to the Workers” signifies all power to a | the passing of power into the hands of the mass positive part on its flanks. But in order to mente en of producing. Consequently it was 
fraction of the Bolshevik Party. _ | of the workere. | sock an army we need trained specialists, iecleding 7 ee for a portion of the population to 
When the insurrection had been carried to a The paragraphs quoted above demonstrate ¢ former generals.—(‘Class Struggle,” Vol. III., n the necessaries of life without taking any 
certain point successfully and the time arrived | that the power of the Ruesian people to-day “is No. 4, Article “Work, Discipline and Order.”) P aig P@duction. 
for “all power” to pass over to the All-Russian | yegted in its Government”—the Government The above suggests anything but the abolition d through the writings of Lenin, Trotzky, 
Congress of Soviets, the wire-pulling com- composod of thre ruling faction of the Russian of the army. Nor is it even the universal arm- 2 oa runs the complaint of. profiteering 
menced. The Bolsheviks claimed to be the | Gommunist Party. [Lenin himself supplies vs ing of the people, asa further quotation from and’ selfishness am g the peasants and other 
ruling party in Russia (although only a tiny | witha damning indictment of such a state of the same address will show more clearly still : ici b se ena Reema moe cmned and 
fraction of the populstion), and would only | affairs, as witness the following : The duty of the Party organisations, the Party wa y the poor peasants, and its produce 
agre to end over power (which they, as. pam ylan (ie pours 2 Be esos invented in a) will consist in making sure that the sletene oale ee ee ar workers and those pave 
. : n OF : entering t i iti Of work, 
ers of the insurrectionary movement, its government the people is divested of All power. of good standing, are in a political and moral sense pickings for protease! or food ie 


already held) on certain very important condi- : : 
tions, relating to the constitution of the People’s | So that, with the able assistance of Zinovief and The only inference to be drawn from this is ne only conclusion: we can come to is that 
Lenin, we are now possessed of the information that proved Bolshevik supporters were armed ais apie sells to foes irom ae he can get 

, ricé—in other words he acts in accor- 


. . 


which left all power where it already was—in xp 
the hands of the Bolshevik leaders. It is true People; mapemens is that “the peorle is of the “armed people.” Here is again an i cod 
ene the back door is open to the specu- 


other parties at the Congress were offered a | divested of wer ! ae tration of how practice converted a “revolution- 
place in the Government, but onlyin a minority We will now another proposition from ary slogan” into mere wind. Bolshevik Rusaia What was the ba; : . 

. , cannot get on without a standing army, and, as pe had a sper out to the technical 

p perts, could obtain the means of subsig- 


their considerable advantage, to say nothing of 
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tence without working? The bait was high 
wages—far higher wages than “the average 
of a good workman. | 
The following quotations are interesting in 
this connection. They are taken from “‘Resolu- 
tions and Regulations of the IX Co sof the 
Russian Communist Party” (29th —4th 
April, 1920) published i Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, Moscow. 
Rivalry between. factories, regions, t om work- 
shops and individual workers should become the 


subject of careful organisation and of close study 
on the side of the trade unions and the economic 


organs. 
The system of premiums which is to be intro- 
duced should become one of the most powerful 
"means of exciting rivalry. The system of rationing 
food supply is to get into touch with it : so long as 
Soviet Russia tutors from an insufficiency of provi- 
sions it is only just that the industrious and con- 
scientious workers receive more ‘than the indigent 
worker—(p. 8). : 
Registration of individuol output or productivity | 
of labour and the granting of corresponding indi- 
vidual premiums must also bg carried out in a way 
suitable to administrative technical {staff. Better 
conditions must be secured for our best administra- 
tors and engineers to enable them to make full use 
of their capacities in the interests of socialist 


economy. . 

A special system of premiums ié to be established 
for those specialists under whose guidance the 
workers can attain the necessary ualifications to 
make them capabld to accept further independent 


independent posts. \ 


In the above gecsgsonD we see put forward 
the capitalist ethic of private gain as a motive 
force instead of the Socialist ethic—Social appro- 
bation, or the general good. 

In connection with the above quotations and 


as an illustration of the lack of Socialist know- 


ledge on the part of “a considerable part of the 
workers” the following will be interesting : 
Owing to the fact that a considerable part of the 
workers either in search of better food conditions 
- or often for purposes of speculation voluntarily leave 
their placesof employment . he Congress 
considers one of the most important pro lems of the 
Soviet Government and of the trade union organi- 
sations to be. theestablishment of a firm, systematic, 
and insistent struggle against labour desertion. The 
way to fight thisis to publh a column of desertion 
fines, the formation of labour detachments of de- 
serters under fine and finally, internmeut In concen- 
tration camps.—(Same source, p- 19 See also pp. 
23 and 25.) 
‘The last few lines, in view of those to whom 
the penalties apply, suggest, not the “‘ Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat,” but the 1ron rule of the 
Bolshevik leaders. iy, sees eee 
Now let us. take the next of Lenin’s points, 
. that of the elective principle relating to officials. 
_ The application of this principle was short-lived 
and it was finally abolished at the IX Congress 


of the Communist Party. 
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the leadership and directi 

° ; ion of ¢ : 
(4) The Trade Unions participate in the forma- pik »is realised the Dictatorship a ne park 
tion of the administration of faciories or works, : & 
This is effected with the consent and agreement of 
the corresponding organs of the ge phere Council 
of Public Economy ;. the principle of election must 
now give place to that of selection, which is to be 
based on practical experience and qualifications, on 
technical competency, firmness, organising capacity 
and business effieiency of the candidates. 

: —Rales and Regulations, p. 27.) 


To really grasp the significance of this throw- 
ing overboard of. the election principle it must 
be borne in mind that the appointment of such 
officials is not under the control of the trade 
unions, or similar bodies, but is under the 
direct control of the ruling group in the Bol- 
shevik ,and further that the officials are 
revocable by this group.only and not by any 
other organisation. ». A. further quotation 
will illumine this point. - | 

It is therefore necessary that every t we union 
possess a. strictly disciplined, organ sed fraction of 
theCommunist Party. Every fraction of the Party 
represents a section of the local organisation which 

:s under the control of the party committee, whilst 

fractions of the All-Russian Central Council of 

Trade Unions are under the control of the Central 

Commitcee of the Russian Communist Party. All 

the regulations concerning. conditions and organi- 

setion of labour are binding uppn all- trade union 
organisations as well as upon members sf the party. 

- working therein and can be repealed by no other 
party organs except the. Central Committee of the 

Party—(p. 2 5)- 

As yet a further illustration of the iron 
nature and wire-pulling methods the Russian 
mass ignorance has forced upon the Bolsheviks, 
and also-as an illustration of the way in which 
the latter keep their hold upon power, we give 
the following quotations from: an article by 
Lenin entitled “Should the Communists Parti- 
cipate in Reactionary Trade Unions ?” printed 
sn the ‘‘ Workers’ Dreadnought” Jan. 22, 1921. 
Here is Lenin’s statement as to the position and 
activities of the Communist Party and its rela- 
tion to the Russian masses : 

The Communist Party meets annually in conven- 
tion and is represented by one delegate for each 
1,000 members. It is headed by a Central Commit- 
tee elected at the Convention and consisting of 19 
members, while the current work is conducted by 2 
still smaller group at Moscow—the Collegium— 
called the Organisation and Political Bureaux, con 
sisting ,of five members each, who are in turf 
elected by the plenary session of the C.E.C. No 
important political or organisation question is de- 
cided by any State institution without the sanction 

of the E.C. of the Communist Party. 

ss As a matter of ae a che erecaeve bods i. Rey res 

the vast majority of the Trade Unions, and of the RT 

All-Russian Genital Council of Trade Unions, are Handsome Caines sBantceaee & ENGELS . 

composed of Communist Party members who carry gra suitable for 


frami ° P. rice 6 4 
out.all the instructions of the Party. Te be Lad Poa GB. ie ostage ee extra. 
By this means ' . is developed a broad and London, W,C.1, 7 Mount Pleasant 
| astghey proletarian apparatus through which, under 
bs] , 


The above bears a suspici ) 
‘Suspicious rese 

me we pulling, bribing methods mu ‘ 
ur leaders by “the best bourgece lia 
mentary democracies” ! Was there ever rari > 
- Iron dictatorship of the few? Was there aver 
. moe paternal” government ? Surely the 
} torship of the Working Class should at 
_ signify that workers will dictate the ciate 
an aig to be pursued in organisation and 
alae Has the ice f the Comin cae 
do the dictating. So of DeuugRLe 


Proletariat” i 
tionary” ot if only another myth or “revolu- 


in this article will elicit the fac 
hie t that anoth 
pact 8 i enerencal prtiodsitisae:-WistichGe, 
on © Dareaucracy —was also consigned to ob- 
| re What is Bureaucracy? According to’ 
; “ising th baperrent es is the system of pen 
inistration of a | 
pe he b regularly graded series of gorarnaae: 
ese And what else is the administration 
ussian affairs to-day iu actual fact? “Better 
str erp must be secured for our best admi- 
“ rators.” “‘A special system of premiums 
. for those specialists, etc,” “Assigning cla 
conscious workers to all village post aa 
and so forth. . - imei 
_ And this, we are told, re n i 
Son eaee grom Capitaliem oo Boaialiags ! ‘To us 
ads like the efforts of a “vi zy 
reeut power after having GRinedit enon ae 
of porwr emotion without having the backing 
iota i! ecge on the part of the majority of the 
These facts should drive h 
aly than ever the hopalaasiada of aisoleptiais 
x pang, abest a eusage vin the social beats 
jority of those composi 
oe concerned understand the ena of Bi 
: Los ge and give the movement class-conscious 
: 7 G 
To be Continued. as 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


Economic Class at Head Offi | 

ce, 17 M 

pieneent, W.C.1. (off Farringdon Basi oe 
ursdays at 8 p.m. Try to attend. 
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THA SOCLALIST STANDARD. 


“ Dictatorship of the 


A careful perusal of the quotations contained 


161 


A DAVID COMES 


TO JUDGMENT. 


Once again a frank admission of rrect- 
th 
rare of the policy pursued by the Socialist Part 
of reat Britain since its inception ; that is to 
e uae and organise the majority of the work- 
ing class into a class-conscious political part 
ct perpen ren oli rover ow 
eae emancipation. aes ee aide 
peaking as the guest at the luncheon 
ti Members ition Group, Mr. ion i 
rge told them that the need for the Coalition 
wees reat as ever because of the rise of a new 
par A rane declared was not Labour but 
Lalpar; Party's vote iestuiee te to bce 8 
s { eu 

ae the course of a few Bid fe cad 
ie nthe 3 bara? of il cent. in the vot- 
the point that should be Beauty oneal i the 
dead ceagae seen ee 
cng | L. elr enemi - 

ane poupeel power through the ticks of the 
aid tobias ae seb cciapc ee 
} cat : : 
our State, surely it dandtstiates e ied sche, 
: ing msn or woman that when they deera 
i neces to use their vote in their own inte- 
ren ee of \in the interest of a class that 
RL ae ze POTeRSY, misery, and degradation 
One amusing point of the Premier’ i 
where he states that the sik ate c 
rue, ca : ane lant the wild and wean 

sm. Now this asserti 
shows clearly and concisely mG ‘short lived 
memory ; for did he not tell us some time s 

through the Capitalist Press that these Tabour 
men made decent carpenters in the Liberal 
Nich aa other words that they were 
apa 6 of doing the dirty work of the capitalist 


class. 
Now after these poisonous berri been 
‘ies ha 
etrena across the path of the sarkiig alee by 
e tigi party, he is not afraid of the 
people of this country being won over to th 
subversive doctrines of Karl Marx, “Th ; 
don’t suit the British mind,” he tells us, ‘Ther 
xe nee German in their characteristics aan 
© ritish psychology will never take them 
one thing stands out fairly clear, and that is 
ie t tel ie Welsh werd and the class whom 
Dave more to fear fro i 
cae getting a knowledge of the had aie ‘a 
ocialism laid down by Mars and Enge chan 


they have from this so-called formidable party 
| |H. Asravstoy, 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

All communications for the Executive Committee 
subscriptions for the Sociuxist StaxpArp, articles, 
and correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed,—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17 Moust Pleasant, London, W.C.1.—to whom 
Money Orders should be made peyabs Att 

The ings of the Executive ittee are held 
at the Head every Tuesday at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTIONS. 
Twelve Months, post free... .... 28. 6d. 
Six ian tne oan 18, 3d. 


‘Che Socialist Standayp, 
WEDNESDAY, - ie i os JUNE 1, 1921. 
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THE SPECTRE, 

* “Nearly 4,000,000 Workers Idle.” Such is 
the significant headline published in that sober 
capitalist organ, the “Daily Chronicle.” Is 
there any need to urge our readers to. think 
_ what it means? Surely not! Many of you, 
doubtless, have the first-hand knowledge of 
direct victims of the wave of starvation which 
is sweeping over the country, ‘and for that 
matter over the world. And yet—— ! 

‘‘Nearly 4,000,000 Workers Idle.” That 
would be somewhere about a third of the total 
number of workers of the country. It means, 
in all probability, that the livelihood of some 
15,000,000 of the working class of the country 
is cut off, and they are forced to exist or die 
upon the enemployment dole! 

So that spectre of Central Europe, which we 
were made to feel the presence of so painfully 
by humbugging charity-mongers and the hypo- 
critical Rich,.intent upon showing how much 
worse off the war had left the “enemy” than 
you, is truly with us now. Those ghastly 
pictures of starving women and dead children, 
so judiciously tucked away now that Charity 
has such ample opportunity at home, might be 
brought out to do another turn—to illustrate 
another episope in capitalist history, if not to 
advertise another “Save the Children” fraud. 
And over them might be printed: “The Land 
fit for Heroes to Live in,” and under: “Is not 
this Worth Fighting For?” 

It is sought, of course, to put the blame on 
the miners, as it always, on policy, is sought by 
the capitalist thieves to cover their crimes by 
blaming the victims of them; but the truth is 


7 


Sune, 1981. 


not very difficult to discover. The system of 
prod wealth in vogue to-day does not con- 
cern itaelf with the satisfaction of human needs 
but only with the production of profits. It is 
not the business of the system how much wealth 
it places at the dis of the producers, but 
only how much it secures for the non-producers. 
t is the whole secret. It is in order that 
you may produce profit for the master class 
that you live; and when your existence no 
longer contributes to that end you can die. 
There is but one remedy, and that lies in the 


: establishment of the Socialist system, founded 


upon the common ownership of the means of 

living. Study for it! Organise for it! Work 

for it! , : 
—————S 


SEVENTEEN YEARS, 


Under the heading ‘“‘ Two Years,” Mr. N. W. 
Ewer in the ‘‘Daily Herald’s” May Day. Annual 
Claims recognition for the correctness of views 

.e Spring of 1919 by some few name- 
less Socialists whom the world then regarded 
as cynics and scoffers. Then “amiable and 
credulous folk were still looking hopefully to 
President Wilson and the Paris Conference to 
secure a lasting peace for the world.” | 

“To-day Kaiser-hanging is a joke. So is the 
League. . . . Mr. Wilson’s principles are 
as dead as Mr. Wilson’s power.’’ ? 

Unfortunately the “amiable and credulous 
folk” who invariably mislead the workers are 
by no means dead. The Macdonalds and 
Lansburys who recruited for King Capital in 
1914 and supported Lansdown or Wilson or any 
other politician who temporarily differed or pre- 
tended to differ from his colleagues on the desi- 
rability of continuing the war, are still carrying 
on. It is so easy for the workers to forget, In 
April 1921 some twenty or more prominent 
members of the Labour Party are to be found 


supponsng ap appeal to the Allies to revise the 


Peace settlement-on the basis of the 14 Points. 
Having urged the workers to take part in the 
war and having seen the result of it, the Labour 
Party ‘‘ believes in reparations,” but finding the 
division of the loot among the victors unsatis- 
factory, it considers a redistribution to be 


‘necessary and will no doubt want the same 


workers to be prepared fight again for this, 

Mr, Ewer condemns the Liberals in no mea- 
sured terms, but is there one word of that 
condemnation which could not as aptly be 
applied to the Labour Party ? ° | 

“ The world it is clear is not going to be saved 
from war by self-determination or by open dip- 
lomacy any more than by Kaiser-hangipg. 

(Continued on p. 156.) 


‘THE COMPLEAT 


SOCIALIST.’ 
Being a Discourse not Unworthy of the 
Perusal of Most. Reformers. 
Reformer, No Party. Socialist. 
Rer.—A good morning, gentlemen, tO you 
both! Your countenances, methinks, promise 
cheerful discourse, and I hope your business 
may occasion you to Carlisle, whither I am 
bound in the excellent train. We are all so happy 
as.to have a smoking compartment, and I hope 
we be the happier for the others’ com- 
pany. ~It may well be so, with the help of good 
discourse, as an invitation to the which I pro- 
pose diligently to endeavour to entertain you, 
my subject being my humble labours for’ the 
commonweal. Now to begin, I profess myself 
a Reformer, e’en one that has for a goodly num- 


ber of years directed all his zeal to the task of © 
the betterment of mankind. And you are first 


to hear how wretched a spectacle confronted me 
when in early manhood I regarded the lives of 


_my fellow workers. How had a man to toil so 


long in the day that body and mind grew bent 


to his task! How did the youth his son waste. 


his ye amid smoke and clamour, so that when 
he climbed but to twenty years he was no 
longer young! And consider his daughter, 
that should have been comely and dainty as a 
phrase Of sweet nusic ; went she not wearily, in 
unpleasant raiment, to the like drudgery? And 


I may put you in mind what was their requital.- 


They had perforce to restore themselves with 
victuals of the meanest, notwithstanding that 
the thrifty wife had cudgelled her brains and 
tired her limbs perfectly to obtain the utmost 
her slender purse would buy. And for his house, 
which some did use to call his kingdom—what 
was it but an incommodious shelter, so put to- 
gether and of such materials, as to increase the 

bour of the housewife by tenfold? And for 
his infants, to the which the meadow and the 
seashore should be a playground, and to whose 
delight trees and brooks should minister, they 
ran their races in squalid streets, and hushed 
their dolls on doorsteps. 

I say, all this, and much more which I could 
feelingly relate, was the pitiable lot of the work- 
ing people, from which they seemed nowise able 
to escape, were they never so diligent and care- 
ful. And the contemplation of their material 
hardships was like to possess my whole 
thoughts ; bnt I grew to perceive that divers 


’ hatreds mingled with their sorrows, and made 


their bread, yet more bitter and their hovels 
intolerable. The men did revile their fellow 
mep, and even more heartily their fellow women, 
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for that all wished to serve a master for hire, 
and the masters required but part of them. And 
old workers held young workers to be their 
enemies, because masters would more willingly 
hire them ; but when wars broke upon the earth 
—for what causes they knew not, nor do I 
rightly know—all these, men and women, old 
and young together, hated perfectly their bro- 
thers in other lands, and suffered exquisitely in 
inflicting the like pains on them. 

And you are to note, gentlemen, of what - 
character were their recreations ! For books and 

lays, those which they did chiefly use to enjoy 
indeed sensation and Dilious sentimentality, 
but little of power or beauty ; the commonplace 
waltz and the maudlin song entertained them 
for music, and of pictures they loved only the 
superficially pretty. And now what say you, 
my masters? Spoke I not truth when I said 
their lives, were wretched? 

No P.—Trust me, sir, you did, whereto my 
own experience serves for more testimony ; and 
now, sir, fulfil your promise by relating wherein 
you have endeavoured to mend a condition so 
villainous. 

Rer.— Well, sirs, I shall divide the improve- 
ments in the cause of which I have laboured 
into four kinds—to wit, Economic, Political, 
Educational, and Moral. Of the Economic 
there be— — 

Workman’s Compensation Act, 
Health Insarance, 
Unemployment Insurance, 
Limiting Hours of Labour, 
Establishment of Minimum Wages, 
' Rent: Restriction Act, 
and many more of hardly less note. You are to 
bear in mind also. that with no little difficulty 
we have secured that divers acts should be 
amended, which else had worsened the portion 
of the workers past the bearing. And in the 
future we do purpose to effect the following: 
Nationalisation of land, mines, and railways, 
State Houses, 
State Hospitals, 
and not a few others which I doubt not you — 
would confess heartily desirable, but which I 
ill pass by and proceed to the Political, of 
which I entreat you to remember 
_ Limitation of Power of the House of Lords 
(and we hope in future time to abolish it), 
Extension of the Franchise of Women 
(and we intend to labour for its further enlarge- 
ment to include all men and women of discreet 
years), 
Admission of Women to Parliament, 
Payment of M.P.’s. 
And of the Educationél there are— 
Popular lectures and concerts, 
Mutual improvement societies, 





Education Associations 
and all institutions which instract the unhappy 
ignorant workers how to know what is truly 
excellent in the work of great men. And of 
the Moral have we not supported 

Peace Societies, .— 

Brotherhood Movements, 

Co operative Movements, and 

‘Universal Languages, 
and caused to be printed writings preaching 
the reconciliation of men with women, nation 
with nation, rich with poor. Gentlemen, if I 


should enlarge my discourse, as the extent. of my 


subject tempts me todo, I should prove tedious ; 


whieh!I am resolved I will not, but will conclude 


with the modest hope that what you have heard: 
concerning our labours may-urge you to do 
likewise. — | . 

No P.—I promise you, sir, your choice expo- 
sition hath pleased me marvellous well; and 
recalling the words fof the noble Agrippa I 
would say, “ Almost thou persuaded me to be a 
Reformer.” But a doubt there is which exer- 
cises me. Look ant,I pray you, on the town 
which we are passing e’en now. Methinks I see 


houses ugly and crowded, and these in the 


greatest number. Now sounds’ the whistle of 
the factory before us: I pray you take note of 
the workers as they arefeleased for their mid- 
day meal. See you those men,-have they any 
pleasure in their work? Yonder is a band of 
swains: could they challenge the Olympians? 
And for those maidens hurrying along, are they 
gayer or better apparelled than those of twenty 
years ago? Here stands a theatre, of the which 


the bills invite to ‘‘Mr. Mustafa Lotofem” ; the ° 


barrel organ outstde (infallible register of po- 
pular taste in music) dispenseth ‘‘I'm a Naugty 
Girl” !—is the sum of your aesthetic advance 
but this? And we have passed a number of 
such towns, e’en while you so sweetly dis- 
coursed; I know, moreover, because I travel 
much, and because I read the papers, that in all 
parts of this country and indeed in many others 
(those which are accounted the most rich and 
splendid) the lot of those who work is little 
improved. So far as concerneth your distress- 
ful antagonisms between sexes and classes and 
nations, I find them still. most feelingly ex- 
pressed ; and I would remind you indeed of the 
war which is not yet at an end—how ineffectual 


have been your pleas for Peace and Brother- 
hood ! ; 


Where then are the fruits of all your reforms; 
and if I become one of your company, of what 
avail will my endeavour be? 

Rer.—Well, sir, and upon my word you have 
spoke the very riddle which hath oft tormented 
me of late! All so soon as matters have been in 
one direction bettered, do they in another begin 
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to woreen. And it gives us Reformers great 
distress to discover that those very measures 
which most appesr as being beneficent.and full 


of commendation, do oftimes prove a curse and 
a chain to them whom we did desire to benefit. 


Yet of ‘such is our zeal for the advancement of — 


the miserable, that these misfortunes but spur 
us to introduce new reforms. 

No P.— Which are like to prove as mischie- 
vious, or at the best worthless, I fear me. In 
sooth, sir, methinks your intentions do you 
credit, but for your achievements, they limp far 
behind. | : 

Rer.—You speak roundly, sir, and I am con- 
strained to confess that you have much right‘on 
your part. But I charge you, show me an alter. 
native or I swear I will be a Reformer for ever ; 
for I cannot. watch wretchedness' inactively. 
Move I must, and all men who feel the pain.of 
others, bé the achievement never so emall. 

Soo.—Marry. sir, that alternative will I show 
you, who at first kept silence because I had a 
mind to hear of which kind of Reformers you 
were. For some there be, I, pray you let me 
speak it without offence, who profess themselves 


such with the object of mounting to positionsof 


some. profit. And others there be which love 
publicity, and delight to lead acrowd. Such 
men know well the answer to your riddle, but 
for their own advantage give cut false ‘solutions. 
But there is yet another sort of man, who is of 
their fraternity only because he is ignorant of 
that which alone can end the ills which he de- 


plored—and such do I pacers you to be. 
am 


Rer,— Trust me, sir, for yow heartily if 
you can show me such a physic, but I fear you 
you are not able, nor any man. 7 

No P.—I fear it too; but let us hear. 


(To be Continued.) 
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JOTTINGS. 


The Thames Police Court magistrate believes 
that the unemployment dole is destroying the 
morals of the working section of the commu- 


‘nity. In charging a man for being drunk on 


the dole, he described it as a scandal and an 
outrage, and was astonished that decent indus- 
trial people (there are such, then !) should per- 
mit it to go on. “Really, 1 wonder that anyone 
works at all.” Apart from the sillihess of the 
remark (since someone must work before doles 
caii be paid) he apparently conveniently forgets 
that there is, at any rate, one section which 
does not believe in working—never did and 
never -will—the members of which are main- 
tained on the doles (large ones, too!) they 
succeed in squeezing out of those who do work, 
and whose right to appropriate and misuse is 
not questioned outside the Socialist movement. 
That aame class employs magistrates and others 
to interpret so-alled jnstice in their own inter- 
ests. They are the real unemployed. 
* -* * 


Mr. Havelock Wilson told c meeting of sea-. 


men at Hull the other day that nationalisation 
yas the surest way to slavery. The surest way 
is to accept without complaint the conditions 
imposed upon us by another class holding the 
reins of power and at the same time support 
the existence of such conditions by voting this 


class into power, generally with the approval | 


and assistance of “leaders” such as Havelock 
Wilson. 3 

That condition has long since been reached. 
We are in the throes of slavery now, not on the 
way to it, as Mr. Wilson suggests. 

“Tn all big questions it was the duty of the 
leaders of trade unions to consult the members 
before taking action. If they did not doso and 
the workmen submitted to degrading and abo- 
minal dictation they deserved to be slaves.” 

This sounds brave, but coming from Wilson 
we can estimate its value atonce, and that is— 
nothing. Has not he himself posed as a leader 
ready to lead the workers anywhere but on the 
rightctrack? And where is there a greater 
would-be dictator if anybody took any notice of 
him? He did not hesitate to support that 
nationalised institution known as the British 
Army when it suited his purposes to do 60, in 
spite of the “degrading and abominable dicta- 
tion” attached to it, All along he has defi- 
nitely supported the master class, therefore the 
workers can have no use for him. They can 
emancipate themselves without the assistance 
of leaders, and when they have reached a period 
of full enlightenment due to the spr of a 


‘knowledge of what Socialiam is, they will act 
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upon that knowledge and leave the would-be 
leaders where they belong—in the discard. 
* * ‘* 3 


If what Judge Rutherford of New York says 
comes true, there will apparently soon be no 
need for Socialism. According to the learned — 
gentleman it seems that in 1925 the world will 
undergo a complete transforinati No one 
need die unless he chooses; there will be no 
necessity to work, uo hunger, no poverty, no 
unhappiness. Bald men will grow new hair ; 
toothless. gums will be filled with new teeth, 
and menand women will renew their youth and 
for ever become beautiful. And all because of 
a perfect food which will be diseovered, and 
which will nourish and sustain everybody for 
ever. Altogether it will be a glorious condition 
of existence due to a process which will be 
revealed in due course by the Lord—if he does 
not forget. | 
cd * * 


hee reading the above it occured to me that 
an item like this ought to command the atten- 
tion of those members of the House of Commons 
such as J. H. Thomas, John Hodge, Henderson 
and Roberts, who have just attached their 
names to a memorial, along with about a hun- 
dred other anti-Socialists, urging the Minister 
of Health to publish and distribute leaflets 
‘‘ which would spread information about healthy, — 
nutritious and economical foods” for the work- 
ing class. No doubt Judge Rutherford, who 
appears to be in touch with the old gentleman 
who usually gets the blame for creating this 
ball of misery and madness, would gladly sup- 
ply them with details in advance which would 
help to solve their difficulties. 


ae ae * 


Overheard in the workmen’s tram the other 
morning: | 
Ig this a free country ?—Undoubtedly.— Who 
says 60 ?—Those who own it.-—Who is it free 
to?—Those who own it.—How about the 


| workers ?—Being slaves, they only count as 


such.—Have they no rights ?—None whatever. 
—Not even the right to work ?—Not even that. 
—How came one class to have all the rights ?— 
The workers made them a present of them and 
re-afirm it at every General Election Then 
they are in chains !—Absolutely.—Well, then, 
haven’t I the right to get up and say so ?—-You 
have not.--Not even to speak the truth ?—Not 
even to speak the truth. A man got fined the 
other day for getting up in Hyde Park and 
speaking what he declared was the truth.— 
Then what can be done —Nothing but keep 


(Continued on: p. 157.) 
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SEVENTEEN YEARS—Continued. 

These-copy book maxims are pretty ; but they 
will not work. They are like all the rest of the 
iberaliam that there is in’ Liberalism Bee 


War, wé told the people, is the inevitable result - 


of the economic organisation of the world. If 
you want to sbolish war you have got to alter 
that organisation.”’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said the Liberals, who didn’t 
wars and also didn’t want a social -revolution.: 
‘Nonsense! you are impossiblists.’ Now we 
have had two years’ experience. But even now 
these Liberals will not see. They are convinced 
- - . that the failure to secure a bourgeois peace 
is the-regult of the wickedness or weakness of 
individuals, . . . And those very people who 
to-day are deploring Mr. Wilson’s failure are 
repeating his crime. They are still trying to 


persuade the people that salvation from war 
can be secured by leagues and arbitrations, and 
the result of the benevolent illusions of 
Liberalism.” 


“They no longer believe that the last war 
euded war. But they are getting ready to con- 
done tle next one as really the last. And they 
are also busy with proposals that we should.all 
agree to fight it in a more gentlemanly way than 
_ before.” (In. this latter connection it is amus- 
ing to ndte the Labour Party’s request to the 
Government that they should make it’ possible 
for the sons of the mere workers easily to reach 
- officer rank in “our army.”) ‘ Whether it be 
America or Japan or France: with whomsoever 
it may be, and over whatever pretended issue, 
this is a3 certain as the sunrise; that the next 
war will come, and then the next, and then 
again the next. Unless? {Until and unless the 
system that breeds wars as dirt breeds vermin 
is swept away. No Fourteen Points, no open 
diplomacies, no armament limitation or artitra- 
tion tribunals or league conventions, or Wilsons 
or Leagties of Nations can stop it. Liberalism 
and its bogus internationalism are bankrupt. 
It iswar . . . or revolution.” | 

Thank you, Mr. Ewer. One has only to sub- 
stitute Sabour for Liberalism in the above to get 
our point of view. That word “ Tmpossiblist” 
has a familiar ring. For seventeen years we 
have preached this and we too have been called 
the impossiblists by the practical men, and we 
too have found we were justified by the events, 
but ‘even now they will not see.” E. H. 


= 


_ Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Sooratist Sranparp through the usual 
channels should communicate with the Head 
Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.0.1., when regular 
delivery will be arranged. | 
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COMMUNIST  _—T 
7 CONSISTENCY. 

“The Communist,” April 30th, 1921: ~ 
« (Page 2.) “. -. let us also emphasise the 
fact that those who come into tne real working- 
class International must come prepared to con- 
centrate on industrial organisation and the 
freeing of the workers, leaving political and 
sccial questions to fall into their proper, place 
for attertion after the Revolution.” 

(Page 3.) “The Communist Party .. . will 
conduct an unflinching compeiga against the 
power of capitalism ; and relentlessly strive by 
industrial organisation, agitation, and revolu- 
tionry political and parliamentary action to urge 
the working class on towards revolution.” 


Same paper, same date: 


Report of Chairman’s address to Manchester 
Conference. 


“, . the chairman stated the attitude of the 


Party to be in opposition to all other Labour 
organisations.” 

This is the same Communist Party which 
applied for and was refused permission to affi- 
liate to the National Labour Party. It sffil 
allows its branches to affiliate locally, has mem- 
bers on Borough Councils who were elected as 
Labour men and are still..members of local 
Labour parties and has taken joint electurial 
action with these bodies. 


This “party of the workers” proposes to 
teach “‘the smallholders and farmers * . . 
that the Revolution comes as their friend and 


_torelieve them of the unendurable burden of 


landlordism.” It considers that “the mischie- 
vous land nationalisation policy of the (agricul- 
tural) unions must be fought and overcome in 
favour of a policy of socialisation without com- 
pensation” (Agrarian Question, p. 7.) It also 
supports the nationalisation of the mines. 
(“Communist,” 2nd April, 1921.) 


THE “MARXIST” COMMUNIST PARTY 
ON WAGES. 
“The Workers’ Dreadnought,” 19th March: 
“A Marxian American gives his viewpoint.” 
“Tf too great a proportion of the workers are 
employed, the effect is to temporarily bring 
about a crisis of unemployment. Wages con- 
tinue to rise in every industry until they actually 
catch up with or pass the increases in the cost of 
iving. . 


, soon as the increasin 
seriously reduce or threaten to daaiay hie (the 
. ‘ , \ | 
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employer’s) profits he closes down his plant.” 


“The Communist,” 19th February : 

‘For generations the trade unions have been 
attempting to improve the status of their mem- 
bers by increased money wages. This has 


proved futile. Every nominal increase conceded. 
to-day is filched back to-morrow by an ever 


greater advance in the cost of living.” 


Asked if this nieant the Communist Party 
accepted the view that “employers can at will 
raise the price of their goods to the buyer,” Mr. 
Francis Meynell, Editor of the ‘“‘ Communist,” 
replied (28th February) : 


‘Because we say that every nominal increase 
conceded to-day is filched back to-morrow by 
an even greater advance in the cost of living we 
do not_ mean, as we do not say, that this must 
beso. If the selfishness of the Capitalist class 


could be destroyed, or that class destroyed itself, 


probably an easier task, one could happen with- 
out the other.” ' $ 
_ §o now we know all about it. 

_ The capitalist, being selfish, can put up his 


- prices whenever and to whatever extent he 


chooses, 80 presumably he doesn’t mind giving 
increased wages. He also resists increases un- 
til he can no longer do so and then closes down. 
Also in the Communist Millenium, supposing 


the capitalists have been rendered unselfish, we | 


shall we able to get higher wages without 
higher prices, but should they be obdurate they 
will be destroyed and replaced, I suppose, by 


unselfish Communists. 


The real gem of the reply is the concluding 

aragraph, which refers the enquirer to “‘ Wage- 

bour and Capital” and “Value, Price, and 
Profit” for further information ! , 

When this interesting correspondence was 
followed up Mr. Meynell wrote this (March 
16th) : 


“T was foolish enough to think that your first 
letter was a genuine enquiry out of a desire for 
information. As it was no more than a trap for 
my time and temper, 1 refuse to put either of 
them any more at your disposal.” If Mr. Meynell 


_ ever does change his mind and decide to answer 


will he please tell me too if bad tempers, like 
“‘selfishness,”. will debar entrance to the pro- 
mieed land ? | E. H. 


JOTTINGS —Continued. 


gging away at them with Socialist knowledge. 
t is the only instrument that will knock off the 
chains and shift the rights from one side ‘to the 
other, x 
Tom Sata, 
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TO ALL EXPLOITED. 


[We have receieved from an Austrian Comrade 
the following Call to the Workers of Austria 
issued by the Austrian Communist Party. 
It will be observed that it is in marked con- ° 
trast te the utterances of British Communists. 
—Eps. “8.§8.”’) 


On the 24th April you will choose your repre- 
sentatives for the Provisional Parliament, The 
Conservatives and the Nationalists are appealing 
for your votes—parties which, under the cloak 
of Christianity and Nationalism, are working 
or the moneybags of the industrial magnates, 
the landlords, and the big estate proprietors. 

You, the exploited, are the overwhelming 
majority. And yet the exploiters have the 


power and dominate you! Wherein lies their 


power ? 

It is rooted in their ownership of the greater 
part of the land, of the forests, the mines, the 
factories, the :ailroads—in one word, in their 
ownership of the means oflife. -  _ 

It is maintained through their control of and 
command over the armed forces, the police, the 
gendarms, the Courts, and the whole coercive 
machinery, with which they keep you down. 

It is rooted in their ability—thanks to their 
command over Church and School, Press and 
Platform—to stupify you. 

It is rooted, finally, in your allowing your. 
selves to be befogged and mocked by their 
sham democracy. 

They have given you the right to vote, but 
the right to the sources of wealth, the right to 
the mines, to the factories, to the great estates, 
to the forests, they keep for themselves. 

Yours the voting power ; theirs the wealth, 
the profits: such is their democracy—a demo- 
cracy of exploiters ! . 

Never will the exploiters willingly renounce 
their mines, their factories, their large estates, 
and their forests ! 

Never will they voluntarily decide on such a 
renunciation ? 

Never will they peaceably acquiesce in such 
& measure and reform ! 

Every law made in that Parliament is de- 
stined to serve the interests of the exploiters 
only! To you they throw a few bones, some 
crumbs, in order to hide their policy of roguery. 

And the Social Democrats? They form the 
bulwark of the exploiters. They demand from 
them somewhat bigger—crumbs ; they praise 
Socialism to you in fine phrase, but'the mines, 
the factories, the large estates—they leave to the 
bloedsuckers! Take an example: 

Your sick dear ones are dying. No hospital, 
no nursing home to be found in the land for 
your sick children, your mothers, your infirm 
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old people. The Social Democrats know all this. 

But: tell: you: = country has no money ; 
tience; patience, patience! 

Ope on eyes, ye poor and down-trodden ! 

Look to the Semmering! Can you see th 


the giant hotels and sanatoriums? @an you | 


seo on the mountain slopes the hundreds of 
ificent: villas ? ‘There they live, those who 
suck million profits out of the arduous toil of 
your busy hands! . There the drones live a life 
of ease and pleasure! ne 
' Away with the exploiters! Away with the 
drones of life! 7 
In with your sick children, your sick mothers, 
your infirm old peoplé! | BN ICS 
~ Do you think that this Parliament will ever 
put down such laws? Never, never! Neither 
would the Social Democrats if they had the 
majority there. In fact, they already had the 
majority in the old Assembly! And yet you 
_ have remained the exploited! This Parliament 
has been created by the exploiters ; it can have 
no gther policy but that.of a party of exploiters ! 
Those who tell you different are swindlers, or 
they deceive themselves and you. And yet— 
WE COMMUNISTS WANT TO.GET INT 
_ THIS PARLIAMENT! 


We Communists want to show you, on every 
question or measure which comes before that 
House for consideration, that the Conservatives 
and the Nationalists care for nothing except the 
moneyhags of the exploiters. We want to show 
you that they deceive you at every turn, that 
the very crumbs they throw at you are merely 
so much dust in your eyes, and— that the Social 
Democrats are favouring this policy of exploi- 
tation. 3 GeO tie 

We want to show you, by practical example, 
that only an administration can be of any real 
USE TO YOU wherein the exploiters have no- 
thing to say and nothing to decide—in one 
word, from which the exploiters have been 
driven once for all. 3 

But only as a majority will a Council of the 
REVOLUTIONARY working class—elected 
into the peeent Parliament by really class-con- 
scious workers—be able to snatch the power 
from the exploiters.and place at your disposal 
the army, the gendarms, the legal machinery, 
the admii#istration, the school and“the press. 

Only'stich a Council of representatives of the 
REOVEUTIONARY workers wil be able to 
take fropy#ithe exploiters the mines, the factories, 
. the large estates, the forests, the railways, and 
the ships; and place them in YOUR HANDS— 
in the hands of those who work—that they may 
wield them for the benefit of the whole commu- 
nity instead of for the benefit of a few idlers. 

Only a Socialist Government will lay the 


ng 
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foundation for a community of workers, b first 


of all breaking the opposition of .the exploiters 
and holding them down until their acquiescence 
De panew order of things has been secured and 


Only by sending men into this Parliament 
who will have no other aim but the ABOLITION 
OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM OF PRIVATE 
PROPERTY IN THE MEANS OF LIFE, 
will your interests be served, and will you be 
able to organise production on a new basis, in 


‘the interest of all who work,. evolving order out 


of chaos, and bringing about a social order 
wherein poverty, privilege, and oppression will 
find no place, and wherein all may lead a full 
free, and joyous existence. 

Workers in field and factory, Workers of all 
grades, if you want to free yourselves from the 
oppression of capitalism, then you must break 
the power of the exploiters by common revolu- 
tionary action ! . : oe 

. Victorious revolutionary action presupposes 
a CLASS-CONSCIOUS working class. You 
will therefore have to remove the blinkers from 
your eyes! It is for the purpose of making 
you see, in order to expose the daily practices in 


| the political arena—the lies, the deceit, the hum- 


bug, and’ the misleading ways and intricacies 
of this sham democracy—that we want to get 
into this Assembly. To this end, preliminarily 
WE COMMUNISTS DEMAND YOUR 
VOTES... | 
MAKE AN )END TO THE POLITICAL 
BARTER OF YOUR LIVES! 
HE POLICY OF CRUMBS! 
SOCIALISM! ALL’ 


{ } 

| FACTORIES, THE 

BIG ESTATES, THE-FORESTS, THE RAIL- 

WAYS, in one word, ALL. THE MEANS OF 

WEALTH PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBU- 
TION TO THE ORGANISED COMM 


OF THOSE WHO WORK. 


REASON AND | | 
PRACTICABILITY. 


In an article under the heading ‘Miners’ 
Dilemma” the “ Pall Mall and Globe” of March 
23rd says : ; 

‘We shall know to-morrow whether the dis- 
position of the Miners’ Executive to admit an 
infusion of reason and practicability into their 
counsels is shared by the wider delegate body 
of the industry.” | E 


‘Reason and practicability” to the Editor of | 


the “Pall Mall” and the class he serves means 
the ‘lowest possible wages apuu which the 
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miners can subsist. But that which drives the {| 


miners to fight is the experiences of their past 
struggles to live on the wages paid to them; 
therefore when confronted with the drastic 
reductions which the coal owners offer they have 
no alternative to refusal to accept such terms. 
They are then locked out. 

These are the factsand ‘‘ perception of conse- 
quences” which the miners visualise, an abnor- 


mal cut at wages, a lowering of the standard of 


life for themselves and their families. 

The present Writer has had many years ex- 
periemoe of mining and miners, and knows the 

rrible and brutalising conditions under which 
mining people live. Surrounded by dreary and 
grimy pit mounds, living in an atmosphere of 
coal dust, which necessitates, in order to keep. 
the home clean, continuous drudgery by ‘the 
women folk, the effect on the miner’s family 


- cannot be expected to be other than degrading. 


’ As the “Pall Mall” does not circulate among 
the working class the editorial seeker of ‘‘facts”’ 
no doubt feels safe in saying that ‘‘the wages 
of every industry must depend upon the price 
which the world will pay for its products.” 

Leaving for the moment the question of wages 
and prices, we have here the admission that the 
products of nations are placed on the world’s 
markets for sale, and incidentally that the 
“community” is merely an “also ran.” 

When the working class fully realise that 
under capitalism produets circulate through 
exchange on the world’s markets, and that the 
capitalist national groups who own these pro- 
ducts compete group against group, they will 
see how futile it is merely to organise for resis- 
tance to the effects of such competition. Instead 
they will organise internationally as a class for 
the purpose of taking possession of the political 
machinery, and use the political weapon to 
place society on a basis of social ownership and 
production for use. ; 

The British coal owners, finding themselves 
up against severe competition from the U.S.A. 
and German coal owners, make their onslaught 
on the miners’ wages. 

Now the country tbat’ contains the group 
which is the most efficiently organised, uses up- 
to-date methods and machinery, is the country 
which competes most successfully with other 


_ countries, i 
Lower wages need not necessarily be paid, 


for wages in the U.S.A. coalfields are higher 
than in Britain, and the latter is at the present 
time beaten out of the market. 

This is due to the application by the Ameri- 
can group, of scientific methods, and the equip- 
ment of the mines with machinery for the coal 
face; and more accessible seams are an impor- 


. tant factor. 
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There can be no doubt that in face of the 
American and German competition wholesale 
prices must fall and therefore one can see the 
reason of the British coal owners’ agitation. 
Having neglected for years to improve their 
methods, because during those years they were 
assured of a market, they now wieh to lay the 
blame-on the miners by accusations in speeches 
and writings that “ca’canny” is practiced, 
whereas the facts are altogether the opposite. 

Many men have been put to work at the more 
difficult seams, and many others bave been 
working on extensions and explorations. for 
during the time the mines were controlled by 
the Government profits were assured. and there- 
fore there was no incentive for the mine owners 
to have the mines worked for output alone. 

The editor of the “Pall Mall” tells us that: 
the miner’s occupation is “‘one of the best paid 
and most leisurely trades in the country.” The 
effect of their leisure in the pits is seen when 
they get home, when they are utterly unable to 
keep awake, and fall asleep in their chairs, and 
often on the floor. 

The laborious nature of the miners’ work has 
been admitted by Mr. S. Tate, of the Institute 
of Mining Engineers, who said in the Mining 
Engineers’ Journal]. (12.2.16) : “In future it 


_would be necessary,that coal getting must be 


made easy, either by altering the methods or 
system of work or by installing machinery to do 
the strenuous part of the coal bewers’ duty.” 

Doctor Haldane, addressing the same body, 
said (8.6.18): “As coal mining is a strenuons 
occupation, it is natural that colliers should go 
into some other occupation when they reach a 
certain age.” | 

It should be quite evident to a thinking 
member of the working class that the “ Pall 
Mall” editor with many others is merely voic- - 
ing the views of those who pay him. . 

The master class are quite prepared to use the 


present world crisis for the purpose of beating 


down the standard of living of the working 
class ; they wish to be prepared for the time 
when the surplus stocks have been sold off, and 
to begin the next booming period of trade and 
profit-reaping with cheapened labour-power. 

However, the Socialist points out to the miner 
and other members of the working class that 
the aim of our class must be the abolition of the 
capitalist system, and the erection in its place 


.of a systém of society based on the common 
ownership of the instruments and means of - ° 


wealth production aud distribution. When 

that is accomplished there will be an end to all 

class struggles, because there will be an end to 

classes, and mankind will [arise from the evil 

dreams of the past to the epee of - sane, 
. M. D. 


noble and free existence. | 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain. 
BRANCH DIRECTORY: - 
BATTERSEA,—-Communications to A. Jones, 3 Mat- 
thew-st., Letchmere Estate, Battersea,S.W. Branch 
’ meets Mondays, 8.30, at 16 Creek-st., greed. 
. BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 11 
: Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. peapeh meets A.E.U. 
turday. . 
embership obtained ealy, through the 
tions to General Secy. 


unications to the Sec,, 78 Green- 
ich meets Fridays, 7.30, at the 
opposite Hackney Downs Stn. 


8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd.; Holloway, N. mmunica- 
tionsto J. Lachlan, 35 Alma-st, Kentish Tawn, N.W. 
MANCHESTER. 
*82 STs , Chester-rd., Hulme Manchester. 
N.W. LONDON.—Branch meets Fridays at 8, at Ex- 
mouth-St. Schools (L.C.C.), Hampstead-rd., N.W. 
, Communications to W, F. Tickner, 51 High-rd., 
Willesden- ,N.W.10. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Secy., J. 
Bird, § Wellington -avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. _ 
TOOTING.—Communicationsto Secy.,62 Haverhill- 
rd., Balham, S.W.12. Branch meets Fridays at 143 
Beechcroft-rd., Upper Tooting at 8 p.m. 
TOTTENHAM,—Secy., C. Stowe, 15 Culvert-rd.’ S. 
Tottenham, N.15. Branch meets Saturdays 7.30 at 
Earlsmead Schools, Broad-lane, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business Public invited. 
WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Secy., 119 
Chingford-rd., Walthamstow, E.17. Branch meetsat 
Workmen's Hall, High-st., every Monday. 
WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Secy., 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. 
WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford-rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E 
WOOD ‘GREEN.—Branch meets Fridays at 8.30 at 
Brook Hall, Brook-rd., Mayes-rd., N.a2. 
nee 
S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETING 
LONDON DISTRICT. : : 


undays : Pg 

Clapham Common, 3.3a°p.m. - 

Finsbury Park, 3.30 p.m. 

Tooting Broadway, Junction Garrett-le. 11.30 a.m. 


Yottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 

Parliantent Hill, 3.30 p.m. 

Victoria Park,8.30a.m. Stratford, Vicarage-1. 7.30 
Mondays: | 

Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 

aursdays: 

Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. 
Fridays: 

Tottenham, Junc. Clyde Rd., & Phillip Ln., 8 p.m. 
Saturdays: 

Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s Hill, & p.m. 


——-Communications to Sec., J. Lloyd, 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
+ OF GREAT BSriITAIN. 


SBIECT. 7 
- The establishment of a system of 
soolety based upon the common own- 
ership and tio control of the 
means and ments for produoing 
and distributing wealth by suntts the 
interest of the whole commun 


Declaration of Principles 
THE SOCIALIST PARTy ‘of Great 
Britain : 


HOLDS— 

That society as at present constituted is based u 
the ownershi the sannecl living (ve jland, factories 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and the 
consequent enslavement of the working class, b y whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. eRe 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not “produce and 
those who produce but do not vossess. _ 

' That this antagotign can be abolished oulv bv tus 

emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the master class, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of production and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. : : : 

That asin the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last-class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

‘That this emancipation must be the work of the 


‘working class itself. 


That as the machinery of government, including the 


_ armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 


monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the. working class, must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these. forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into’ the 
agent of emancipation and the Gothen of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. : 
| That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipstion must be hostile to every other party. 
The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that as 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


_ Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


Published by THE SOGIALIGT PARTY of Great Gritain, 17 Monat Pleasant, W.C.1 & Printed by A. SUCKLING 156 High S_ 
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No. 203. Vo. 17.) 


“FACING THE FACTS.” 


‘AN APPEAL TO EXPERIENCE.” 


Nearly every exponent of new and old poli- 
‘tical and economic teachings now-a-days inva- 
riably commences his address’ with phrases 
similar to the above title and sub-title. But 
few of them really face facts, while for most of 
them experience is merely a superficial repre- 
sentation of accepted paradoxes. _ 

3 ‘‘Truth and Freedom ”’ ! : 

An organisation calling itself “The League 
of Truth and Freedom” has recently issued a 
pamphlet entitled : “The Teaching of experi- 
ence applied to Labour and Capital,” in which 
it is claimed that the truth is arrived at by facin 
facts and learning from experience. A bol 

display is made of this claim. On the cover we 
read in italics : 

“Now it is evident that, if this country is 

going to become a better and happier country 
in the future, when dealing with great social 
problems, we must face facts and give up advo- 
cating what disagrees with them. We cannot 
affurd to adopt any teaching that does not agree 
with experience.” 
After this bold declaration one would expect 
' to find every statement, after careful elimination 
of-non essentials, simple, direct, and in accord- 
ance with facts; the actual truth and nothing 
but the truth. But. what do we find? 

On page 3 we read : ‘‘Nature makes classes, 
but does not make individual units alike, much 
less her greatest handiwork, MAN.” 


Facts to Face. 


But Nature does not make classes in the sense 
implied here. She does not even make a para- 
sitic class in the sense that she makes parasites 
in general, becatise a parasitic class in human 
society assumes and maintains its dominant 
position consciously. Classes are the result of 
‘social relationships that appear in the historical 
development of society. Before there can be a 
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dominant class. there must be g general reco 
nition of similar interests, and a conscious 


‘| movement by thoge coucerned to obtain power. 


The class thus coming to the top use their 
newly acquired power to complete their victory 
over their predecessors ard take over complete 
control of the enslaved lower orders. as 


A Natural Corollary. 


But if we accept the dictum that Nature 
makes classes it is necessary that we should at 
the same time recognise that Nature makes also 
revolutions to break down classes—a fact that 
the league would do well ‘to face. It explains 
the so-called unrest and : discontent among the 
workers. That discontent, with the growing 
knowledge and organisation of the working 
class, is a revolution in the making. History is 


a record of revolutions and will continue to be 


80 while society is divided into classes. 

“We are none of us alike” is a marvellous 
discovery, repeated again on pages 15 and 16 
and amplified as follows : 


‘People have been blaming Capitalists and 
Employers for this Fact, and for the Inequali- 
ties in Life that result from it. They have not 
understood that Nature has created these ine- 

ualities; that they are even necessary for 
Taistanioe. If an Idle Man is to have the same 
award as an Industrious Man, then the whole 


World would soon be Idle.” 
God’s Emancipation, 


In other words, it is Nature who makes some 
men rich and others poor, consequently the 
poor must not blame the rich for their poverty, 
even though they can prove that the rich obtain 
their riches by robbery. This is quite a simple 
way of dodging facts, while atthe same time 
cohveying the impression that one is going right 
down to the roots of the subject. Instead of 
blaming God—as the parson has always been 





see that their reports 
inflgence him without 


conyey directions that 
offending. his dignity by: anything that looks 


like advice. 


in 
_ his followers have always attri 
could not understand to God, 80 
bute to Nature what they dare not explain 
leave the workers to‘imagine that in some vague 
_ way Nature makes men rich or peorin much 
\ the same way as it-makea them tall dr shof 
thin or fat: In this way. the league, 
admitting ‘the existence of classes, ms 
attempt to explain, to excuse, or to justiy the 
They merely evade inthe most’ transparent a 
cowardly manner one of the facts they make 
much pretence of facing. 
Who gets the Toffee- Apple ? 
The last part of the above quotation, “If an 
_ idle man ig to have the same award asan indus- 
trious man, the-whole world’ would soon be 
idle,” is intended as a sneer of contempt at the 
average worker. In reality it vividly reveals the 
true nature of capitalist society by denying a 
fact that is obvious to everyone—that it is the 
idle shareholder who gets the award, the indus- 
trious worker providing it and getting nothing. 
Under capitalism those who live on rent, inter- 
est, and profits can, if they choose, remain idle 
all their lives. If they work at all they usually 
_ Choose Hn ogoniesion more or lesa in the nature 
of a hobby. ey are not compelled to work 
for a living. The working class, however, as 
_ the name implies, must work, and as the capi- 
_ talists among them own the raw materials and 
the tools, the workers must sell their lebour- 
power to them. | : | 
Machine production tends to reduce the bulk 
of the workers to one dead level of -skill and 
wages; nevertheless they are graded and 
priced according to their skill, or the service 
they can render. The most significant fact 
about this grading is that those who are lowest 
"in the scale work the hardest, often mentally as 
well as physically, while ‘receiving the lowest 
wages. 
The Real Idlers, | 
Generally speaking, the capitalist class is an 
idle class. Here and there a big capitalist makes 
a brave show of directing and. supervising— 
drawing a fat salary in addition to hig dividend 
for it. His speciality is, of course, making a 
brave show rather than qoeung. The office 
boy could often do it equally well, ss it largely 
consists of giving reports—prepared by mana- 
gers and clerks—to shareholders’ meetings and 
to Press reporters. Where he has to exercise 


Ther there are the emall capitalists who can- 
not afford to pay: managers. They look after 
their businesses themselves, until they are 
broken in competition with the big concerns. 


‘| Then, rather than work as wage-slaves, they 
shoot themselves, so much do they love work. 


Outside the fancy reasoning of the league, in 
real life, facing the facts and learning from 
experience we find tliat those who work the 


| hardest get the poorest. award, while those who 
Ue’ | do nothing but chase pleasure find their wealth 
* choraagiis 


faster than they can spend it. 

And if they do— 

Knowing the workers’ award, we can appre- 
ciate fully the league’s next statement : “some 
gave money and become capitalists.” Before a 
man can save money, however, he must have it. 
to save, and as the bulk of the workers only get 
sufficient in wages, per week, to replace the 
energy they use up and provide for their depen- 
dents, very few indeed can save enough to 
become capitalists, even in a small way. 
Usually, even these few, after a severe struggle 


- against the competition of the big capitalists, 


lose what they have saved and are flung back 
into the ranks of the working class. 

_ Next the league’s pamphlet says: “Mankind 
in general has always specialised and divided 
the work, because by doing so it: can be done 
much quicker and better.” This is easily seen 
to be a perversion of historical truth. Division 
of labour has only appeared and developed in 
the history of mankind with the recognition 
and development of new and more complicated 
methods of production, caused by the progres- 
sive discovery and application of fresh tools and 
materials. : ; 

A Sight for Sore.Eyes. 
~ Then follow a number of eninge. done by 

‘capital, according to the league. “It takes capi- 
tal to erect the work and supply the furnaces. 
; To build houses, the bricklayer has to 
get a capitalist to make and bring him bricks, 
and cement, and timber and slates.” To say 
that a bricklayer would be astonished if he saw 
a capitalist doing anything of the kind, is to 
put it mildly. Every worker knows perfectly 
well that it is other workers who fetch him 
materials and tocls, make and prepare these 


things ready for the operation he performs, and, 


erect buildings and machinery for the purpose. 
With the exception of the few instances already 
quoted. the capitalist does nothing beyond 
drawing and enjoying the dividends that result 
from the sale of the workers’ prdduct. 

When all these workers understand that 
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cepital is an unnecessary factor in production, 
that capitalists are parasites living on the 
results of their industry, they will abolish the 
system and establish in its place one in which 
everyone participates in the labour necessary to 
satisfy social requirements, without the exist- 
ence of a class who rule solely in their own 
interests. In this way they will be facing facts. 
Brains a Working-Class Possession. 
Another fact that trips the league is “Brains.” 
The bricklayer, they say, is dependent on the 
architect, the man of brains, who has to design 
the houses. Of course, that is his job. Brick- 
laying is the bricklayer's job, and if he did not 
build the houses would remain on paper. De- 
signing is the form of labour-power the archi- 
tect brings to the labour market, The difference 


_ between him and the bricklayer isnot an essen- 
tial one: the latter gets wages; the former. 


commission. In both cases it is payment for 
pi unlike profit, which is the proceeds of 


robbery. 3 
Next the league try to make us believe that 
bour-saving methods and machinery create 
more employment. They speak of the ‘‘enor- 
mous benefit that a creator of industry like 
Ford of America has been to Labour. At the 
present time Ford claims to be producing and 
selling three thousand motor cars per day— 
Think of the labour given employment by 
such a huge industry.” : 
_ But this is only a part of the story, which is 


continued in the ‘Daily News,” April 25th, 


as follows: 
“CON DITIONS IN AMERICA.” 


“The verdict of employers is uianimous that 
output per person has inereased. One illustra- 
tion of this is furnished by Henry Ford. . . 
When manufacturing 100,000 cars a month last 
year, Ford employed. 52,000 persons. He now 
employs 32,000 to make 87,000 cars a month.’’4 

the face of facts like this the league should 
either change its title or withdraw the state- 
ment quoted above. The figures from ‘the 
“Daily News” speak for themselves, but the 
league’s figures, to put it politely, amount to 
suppression by selection. The figures. that 


_ Support their argument are taken, and those 


that smash their case are left. 

Capitalism Creates Unemployment. 

In its normal development, therefore, capi- 
talism increases unemployment, because pro- 
duction is only-carried on for markets. The 
workers can only satisfy their needs by wages 
earned’in the production of commodities for 
these markets. Jt is apparent, therefore, that 
markets must be limited, consequently that the 
number of jobs is limited, and that, with the 
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adoption of new machinery and methods, the 
number of workers unable to satisfy their needs 
must increase. These latter are not prevented 
from doing.so by the lack of materials and 
machinery, but solely by virtue of the fact that 
the capitalist refuses to produce for anything 
but markets. 
The Surest Thing, 


_ The league see in all this not competition 
between capitalists for world markets, but com- 
petition between the working class of different 
‘countries for their capture. What they do see, 
< however, is that the working class of any coun- 
try, if they are not to be starved out of exist- 
ence by unemployment, must be prepared to 
' accept a standard of living as low as, or lower 
than, the present lowest. ‘There is no denying 
this. The hunger of the capitalist for cheap 
labour is about the surest thing under capita- 
lism, First women and then children were 
dragged into industry because they were 
cheaper than men. Wherever the capitalist has 
been able to do so he has dragged in cheap 
native labour to compete with his own country- 
men, while at the same time mouthing patrio- 
tism. The hypocrisy of jthe capitalist is well 
expressed in the following paragraphs, which 
, are typical of the general attitude: ee 
“It is perhaps fortunate for the labour of this 
country, that capital and brains are so hindered 
by officialism in China, that they cannot at pre- 


sent give effective help to Chinese manufactur- - 


ing, agriculture, and mining industries. For 
the Chinaman lives almost entirely on rice, 
and if he had the capital and the brains to 
help him, which we possess, his low standard 
of life and consequent low prices would under- 
sell us in every market in the world.” 

It is quite evident from the above that the 
average capitalist has no objection to develop- 
ing Chinese e 80 long as his capital is in 
the business. It is not love of his country that 
hinders him, but Chinese officialdom: 

_ The League’s * Truth.” 

Perhaps the worst lie uttered by the League 
of Truth and Freedom is the statement that 
“although the cost of food. and: other neces- 
saries has increased so greatly, the wages paid, 
except. perhaps in isolated cases, have more 
than covered it.” Every worker knows that his 
standard of living is lower than it was in 1914. 
Many articles of [food, such as butter, eggs, 
bacon, beef, and most kinds of fruit, that 
entered largely into his diet before the war, are 
looked upon as luxuries to-day by the average 
worker, while for many they are absolutely 
unobtainable, 

Then we are told that “the best men among 


the capitalists and the employers are anxious to 
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help labour to improve its position” (appe- 
rently by redacing wages all round and speed- 
ing up). “They recognise that this country 


- has in the past been run far too much for the 


benefit of the indolent and the idle.” - 

_ And that is as much as.we can expect from 
the league. Out for “truth and freedom,” 
they stand only for the freedom of the capitalist 
class to continue their exploitation of the 
workers. They admit the workers’ poverty, 
but their only remedy is, when translated, 
deeper poverty and more intensified labour. If 
the workers aioe saci pt ‘a be aa by such 
transparent hypocrisy and lies they deserve no- 
THE FOURTH ESTATE—Continued. 
in these columns more often, perhaps, than his 
importance deserves. One would guarantee 
that if he were to write a true article about the 
sufferings of old, toil-worn human animals 
thrown on the industrial scrap-heap ‘because 
capitalism has no further use for them, and to 
tell the readers of the “Sunday Chronicle” 


that it is because one small section (the section | - 


that pays him for writing) of society owns the 

i of wealth production and distribu- 
tion and can and does treat the remainder of 
society (the working class), worse than horses— 
if he were to do this, I repeat, then one could 
guarantee that R.B. would get the sack, not 


only from the “‘Sunday Chronicle,” but, from 


any other ‘capitalist periodical. 

But, as you must be aware, Bob has disco- 
vered long since that writing for the Capitalist 
tres pays, so he is not likely to blow the gaff 
onthem. | 


On: the same page we get a very usual type |~ 


of journalese, the short, snappy type. It is 


_ remarkable, you workers, your masters don’t 


believe you have the intelligence to handle one 
paragraphs, so they jerk them to you in smal. 
doses! Jane Doe has been working in a: mill 
(she didn’t wear -the pretty frock she is posing 
in-at the top, I think !) She thinks it is a jolly 
fine idea. And so do the mythical mill girls 
she quotes. They can go to sleep in the work 
time if they wish—and: often do, mark you! 


And as one remarks over a dish of Irish stew 


and a jug of tea in the card room, “ We’re not 
in @ prison and we get plenty of fun.” . 
There’s a lot more like this I could quote did 


' I “feel so dispoged,”’ but it will suffice if I just 


tell Jane Doe (altnough 7 hate to have to speak 
like this toa lady) she’s a liar. Still, to give 


credit where pessible; I will admit that she has 


the excuse that she does it for her living. 


The facts are nearly all contrary to Jane's 
statements. -I need only ask anyone who lives 


or works in a cotton mill environment whetber 
I am right when I say in contradiction to Jane 
Doe that mill life-is unhealthy ; its victims are 
not, as a general rule, healthy, plump, and 80 
on. Their teeth are not good (I think she says 
splendid”); in fact they are far, far from it. 
The mills they work in are like prisons, and 
even worse. They do not sleep in their work 


‘time if they choose. And last, their homes are 


as a general rule, not the little heavens of com- 
fort and restfulnesz Jane Doe would have us 


believe. 


_If the verbiose lady doubts this point the 
present writer will himself conduct her down 
dozens of streets in industrial Lancashire where 


the “mill lasses” and their husbands prefer to 


sit outside on the pavement.rather than endure 


-the discomfort and foulness of their living 


rooms. And I can further assure her that if 
she is not squeamish she can be shown worse 
sights, and. can hear worse sounds, than she 
dare ask her masters to publish or’ than her 
refined mind could contemplate without revul- 


sion. But Janey.is like Bobby, I ‘suspect ! 


Master pays better than truth! 
On page 2 is an article in dialect written in 


~ praise of Jane and her boosting of the Lanca- 


shire cotton girls’ supposed idyllic existence, 
all written with the express\purpose of counter- 
acting the effect of propaganda that attempts to 
expose the vileness of the present industrial 
It is on page 2 too that we strike a pathetic 
note. One who signs himeelf ‘Country Parson’’ 
is bewailing the vanishing of feudalism and the 
spiritthattaught us - © . — 
~_ “God bless the Squire and his relations, 
And keep us in our proper stations.” 
He tears our heart strings with the news that 
the Earl is forced by the crises-of to-day to sell 
his hunters, to reduce his staff of retainers, and 


to close a wing of the ancient baronial castle. _ 
: But he relents in the last paragraph end wakes 


us to hope again with the {happy declaration 
that the yeomen of England are.proof against 
the virus of Communist propaganda and the 
tracts and pamphlets that are pushed under his 
doors, generally after dusk, which they know 
are written by drawing room intellectuals and 
are paid for by foreigners! And he prophesies 
in a confident peroration that ‘the staunchness 
and integrity of the yeomen which won for 
them the title “‘thé backbone of England” may 
yet assert itself again. 

- Now one could goon from page to page, from 
paper to paper, quoting the virus of capitalism 
that our masters seek to infect us with. Just 
as in the Army they innoculated- us to guard 
against the ravages of fever, so they innoculate 
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us with the ‘insidious propaganda- we have 
instanced to guard against the ravages of clear 
and logical ee For they know the 
mighty intelligence of the working class that 
enables it to produce the wealth of |the world, 
ean only be divorced from the intelligence. of 
class-consciousness by the constant repetition 
by paid hucksters of fine words and maudlin 
sentiments such as are drivelled by our Robert 
Blatchfords, our Jane Does, and our “Country 
vteetcl 

conclusion, it is for tne working class: to 
read between the lines and search make truth 
for themselves, and to throw to the ground the 
pillars of ypocritica] “‘poppycock” which form 
the foundations on which capitalism Stands, 
and to build upon the place where it stood a 
social edifice which has for its architect Intelli- 

gence and for its purpose the common weal. 
: | Ss. 


JOTTINGS. 


| g the Press from day to day we, are 
kept fully informed of the plots that are hourly 
discovered and which are intended—so we are 
usually told—to undermine the edifice of the 
British Constitution and to bring to ruin and 
decay the civilisation upon which rests our 
qarious Empire.” Full details have been 
collected of Sinn Fein plots in England, Irish 
plots in Russia, German plots in Palestine, 
Jewish plots in Germany, Communist plots in 
Timbuctoo, and so on without end: : 
Lord Birkenhead (famous for his connection 
with the Ulster plot) was telling the Cotton 
Conference at Manchester the other day what 
he knew about the plot of the Bolsheviks to 
extend the coal strike in England toa general 
stoppage. After referring to the source of in- 
. formation a8 “detected intercetped documents,” 
he went on to pay a tribute to the “traditional 
commonsense of the British people,’ and to 
say that owing to the “sanity and sobriety of 
the British working man” the sinister plot had 
been shattered, and, he hoped, shattered beyond 
recall. “However misguided the miners may 
have been, their loyalty to their leaders and 
endurance typified the spirit of loyalty and de- 
termination which enabled Great Britain to 
make such a special contribution to the winning 
of the war.” (‘Manchester Guardian,” June 
23, 1921.) : / 

The reader will at once conclude that this 
sounds fishy, and that there must be something 
behind it all. Of course there is. Turning to 
another part of the same paper we find in the 
political correspondent’s report that a conspir- 
acy had been revealed which was led by Lord 
Birkenhead and included Churchill) Lord 
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Beaverbrook, and others, the urpose of which 
was ‘the overthrow of the Prim Minister in 
order to alter the basis of the Coalition. In this 
case also the plot was shattered—not because 
of the “traditional common sense of the British 
people;” but because Churchill did not see his. 
way clear to success. 

The connection between the two instances is 
obvious. Everything depends upon being able 
to secure the support of the working-class pop- 
ulation of the country by means of their votes, 
hence the talk at Manchester and the Press 

- reports. 

Which is bluff, purely and simply. For their 
own purposes they have other methods, also, 
which are not supposed (to be the concern of 
those outside. The British workers ma possess 
those qualities attributed to them by Lord Bir- 
kenhead, but they will certainly have to be 
applied in a different direction if they are ever 

‘going to come into their own. 
* x &k 


| The dishing of the Communists by the La- 
bour ;Party over the question of affiliation to 
that body will certainly rile therh. In seeking 
affiliation they not only prove that, stripped of 
all their pseudo-revolutionary trappings, they 
are n g but a party of opportunist reformers, 
but also that they haven’t a platform strong 
enough to stand on. Their understanding of 
lalism is certainly in need of a tonic when 
they claim that by joining forces with the anti- 
Socialist left wing of Liberalism they can better 
serve the interests of the workers. That exhor- 
tation to the trade unionists to “watch your 
leaders” is really funny. 


* * * 


Lever Brothers, Ltd. report a profit of 
£3,270,091 in 1920, after providing for depre- 
ciation, insurance, etc. This compares with 
£2,439,067 in 1919. The fixed dividends on the 
preference and the prefered ordinary shares are 
to be paid, and the ordinary, held by the Lever 
family, wil] have 20 per cent. paid on them, 
absorbing £456,000. This is 24 more than in 
1919. Not very bad considering these rotten 
times. 

we * 


Some little time ago the Editor of “John o’ 
London” invited well-kuown people to state in 
his journal what particular book they would 
place in the hands of a young man of 21 in the 
belief that it would tend to form both his mind 
and character to his life-long advantage. Lord 
Leverhulme was one of those who was invited 
to have ashot. He replied—you’ve guessed it— 
Tom Sata, 





Hith sodtatieh staitbanh. 


ON “CONTROL. 
| ee ie cenedal ceeroien of Stotacslas 
SS cnperadion, the 


ic endeavour. to interest 
the workers in these things that concern 


~ the capitaliet class (Irish ferment, Indian.disai- 
' fection, and the like), the past few years have 
witnessed ever-increasing economic strife, ever 


increasing hostility on.the part of the workers 
epenag ily 


ox ak oon er. : 
If we consider. the struggles of the’ last five 
years, atime of trade boom and slump, it is 


. ‘ 


the gains do not balance the 


- the workers enjoy a reduced standard of living. 


Current events show that este prertel 
trade union organisation is we rrr oma 
the might of the masterclass. All trade 


~ union action we have witnessed has not sufficed 


to maintain the workers’ pre-war standard. of. 


. living. Yet it is proposed to oppose this paltry 
wach to she or ised force of the master 
class. How?’ In the industrial strife we have 
noted demands were backed up ‘by the cessation 
of work. To enforce these new political demands 
some would stay in while others would have a 
eneral strike to 
and we have 
will progressively become dominant in the 
3 east ing iebig ba eae 
“Mr. John Hill, General Secy. United Society 
of Boilermakers andj Iron and Steel Ship- 
builders, outlines some such scheme in his 
monthly report to his members quoted’ by the 
“‘Labour Leader,” 22.4.1921. : 
. Dealing with the cpal lock-out Mr, Hill lays 
down his scheme. ‘‘The miners,” he says, 
“have met the first attack in the only honour- 
able way when national negotiations were 
refused. In certain eventualities we may take 
the same course, and we may win ; but we can- 
not beat the international capitalists by a strike 
here and there. We must get control of the 
workshops. We must get control of our munict- 
palities We must get control of the nation. 
“This will take time and education and 
discipline. Ef ; 
s e is no need of machine guns to secure 
these things.” ee 
Our ade union official does ‘not in any way 


elaborate his plan or inform us how it is to be > 
established. The object of workshop control is 


to restrain or check the injurious effect. of 
modern industry on the workers. 

According to its advocates, workshop control 
can be established in two wa 


- 
(1) Bit by bit, following the policy of haras- 


sing the employers, or | 
(2) ‘Taking and holding,” following the 
policy of drastic abtion on the industrial field. 


t ‘‘control,” while on every 
whereby the workers: 


y if - July, 199f.: 


‘The fact is usually lost sight’ of that, at the 
present day, the entiré running of industry is 

carried on by the workers. — Boe 
ing those schemes that come under 
the first group the reader is reminded of an 
occurrance in italy in August and September, 
1920. : The workers there seized many ries, 
the masters preferring to let things take their 
their course rather than damage valuable pto- 
srty. Had the Italian masters so minded the 
ies and the workers in them would have 


been blown across the Rubicon. 


The inevitable happened. No wages forth- 
coming, the affair out. The Government 
however, with an eye to jthe main chance pro- 
mised to introduce a bill that would inaugurate 


workers control committees. This they after- 
ards di 


did. : Poss 
The Government bill laid down that the 


-committees should function in practically all 


largé concerns except those of State. ‘Workers 
who are devoted to each category of -the. larger 
industries, and: who have reached: their majo- 
rity, will elect on the proportional system a 
mmission of Control: comprising nine mem- 

s° Six of these members will be choren by 
the rank-and-file, and the remaining three by 
the engineers, higher guplaress and eee 
managers engaged in that particular industry.” 

—(“*Daily Chronicle,” 26,1,21. 

The “Daily Herald” (261.21), under the 
heading “‘ ficial Powers. given to shop stew- 
ards,” supplements the above. ‘‘ Employers in 
each industry will also elect a committee of 
nine members for the purpose of treating with 
the workers’ committee- . . A workmen’s 
committee has the right to have all information 
necessary to establish the cost of raw material, 


the {cost of production, and the methods of 


details, respecting m 


administration and production: . . . also 
information concerning the salaries paid to 
workmen, how the capital is constituted, and 
i chanical equipment, as 
well as the manner in which the rules govern- 
ing employment and discharge of workers .are 
carried out.” } 
In these Italian control committees the 
workers have a representation equal to that of 
their masters. How did the masters take it? 
“From hurried enquiries I have made to- 
night, I find factory owners fiercely opposed to 


the extent of control outlined above. Many de- _ 


clare they will go into liquidation rather than 
submit, to the provisions of the Bill.”— (‘Daily 
Chronicle,’ 26.1,21.) | 
With such an extent of control and such op- 
osition doubtless effects are far-reaching. But 
listen ! ‘Its objects are explained as aiming at 
Ameliorating the technical instruction of the 


faly, 1994. 


workers, and their moral and economic status 


within the limits permitted by the conditions in © 


which manufacturers carry on their tasks. 

“Ensuring the execution of the whole body 
of laws framed for the protection of the toiling 
c ‘ 

“Facilitating betterment in methods of pro- 
duction, with a view to making production 
itself more fruitful and seanoaniGale | 7 

“Rendering more and more normal and 
peaceful the relations between th givers and 
undertakers of labour.”—(‘‘Daily Chronicle,” 
26.1.21.). 

The results of such control are painfully 
obvious, The “limits of the conditions in 
which manufacturers carry on their tasks” are 
the limits of production for profit. ‘Ameliora- 
ting the technical instruction of the workers” 


means more capable workmen ; “‘more econo- . 


mical and fruitful production” iroplies a great 


‘increase in the army of unemployed. The car- 


rying out of factory laws, etc. is necessarily a 
protection of capitalism itself, quite as much as 
old age pensions, unemployment doles, and 
hospitals, As to the “peaceful relations,” there 
have been strikes almost daily since. 

. With regard to those schemes that fall under 


the second heading, it is necessary for Mr. Hill 


or his apostles to show how it is possible for the 
would-be controllers to combat the forces that 
would be set in motion by those who have poli- 
tical power. ‘‘No need for machine guns”— 
but let Mr. Hill attempt to run the boiler-mak- 
ing industry against the will of the masters. 
The machine guns would be there, and so would 


the artillery, and the tanks, and the poison gas 


if required, prepared to proceed to any extreme 
at the behest of those who hold political power. 
Workshop control schemes, like profit-shar- 


‘ing and bonus systems, will only be put into 


ope.ation at the command and with the consent 
of the master class, and therefore only in their 
interests. ae 

To secure the second proposition there is 
only one way. When any body wishes to be 
represented in local government affairs it places 
its representatives before the electorate at the 
appointed tines, and if returned in a majority, 
decides the course to be pursued in local affairs. 
The rub is here. Local government bodies are 
very much limited in. their powers. Further, 
measures decided upon can be overturned, func- 


-‘tions can be absolutely crippled by the severe 


restraint exercised ‘by the central governing 
body—Parliament. Just one instance: “The 
Local Legislation Committee of the House of 


Commons have refused by a majority vote to 


allow the Wigan Corporation to establish a 
Municipal Savings Bank.” (“Local Government 
Chronicle,” 21.5.21, . 
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What would be the fate of any local govern- | 
ment measure that attempted to hinder produc- 
tion for profit ? 

_ Of Mr. Hill’s third proposition little need be 
said, How the workers are to get “control of 
the nation” our mentor does not tell us. He 
would have the workers concern themselves 
with local government, burial boards, and work- 
houses. But that central government machinery 
that can decide control schemes, local govern- 
ment action, the action of the armed forces, etc. 
he outer pnoaaly dismisses, grouping political 
action with religious bigotry as “dividing the 
workers.” | | : 

_ Production far profs respects only the law of 
its own undivided sway. The slave can | 


‘no more dictate to the capitalist the terms of 


wage slavery than the serf could dictate to the 
feudal lord the conditions of serfdom. The 
capitalist class own the instruments of wealth 
production. More than this, and with the con- 
sent of the workers, they have political power, 
and through this ensure their own dominance 
as a ruling class. , 


Political power enables the master class to 
preserve intact the vital structure, the vital 


functioning of this system. It enables them to 


say that the propertyless shall protect the means 


of prodnction, the property of the master class, 


from any and every attack. Political power 
cu “a a ne control of that brute force 
usually en but so n to maintain 
class rule. ee 

Workers control or any other reform that can 
possibly be ‘mentioned, implies the continuance 
of capitalism, the continued dominance of the 
capitaltst class. Workers’ control is absolutely 
useless to the workers while the capitalist class 
OWN the means and instruments of wealth 
production and distribution. 


The wcrkers must wrest from the ruling 


| class the political power, and wield it in their — 


own interest. Only a revolutionary working 
class can do this, axd can use this power toone 
end alone: the abolition of capitalism and the 
institution of Socialism. “~:~ 


_ Let us renounce, therefore, all thoughts of © 


reforms, no matter by what alluring title they 
may be known; let us resolutely refuse to be 
beguiled by side issues, no matter by whom 
they may Played ; let us work for the only 
thing that matters, the institution of that form 
of society wherein every man’s labour shall 
belong to the community, every man’s needs 
shall be the concern of the community, every 
mental and physical gift that history has given 


_to the sons and daughters of man shall radiate 


to the happiness of the whole of the community 


| and the fulness of human life. - — A.._H,, 
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) @ressed;—The Socialist Party of Great 
et Sanne 17 Mount an tant whom 
oney Orders should be made 
The ings of the Rnsouites Commities are held 
at the Head. every Tuesday at 7:30 p.m. . 


FELONY COMPOUNDED. | 


- Another Government pledge has gone by the - 


board. Agriculture has: been  decontrolled. 
There is no great outcry among the farmers, 
for very obvious reasons. In the first place 
& compromise is effected in their interests, and 
they are going to get some £15,000,000. The 
Government is bragging of having made a good 
bargain by compounding’; the farmers, beyond 
a little very week eye-wash, make no complaint 
of loss: where, then, does the shoe pinch ? 

It..is simple: exactly where one who knows 
his way about in the fog would expect. It-is 
the agricultural worker, of course, who is to 
feel the pinch. | 

For with the decontrol is, it seems, to be abo- 

lished the machinery for regulating the wages 
of the land workers. Hence the latter are to be 
thrown into the cockpit, like the .rest of the 
_workers, to fight out the question of wages in 
the good, old-fashioned way : with the raw’uns 
so to speak. | | 

The farmers, therefore, besides getting rid 
of the irksome conditions of the late Agricul- 
tural Act, are freed from the restrictions on the 
movement of wages. By this they know that 
they will gain more than they will lose by the 


Government’s repudiation of their guarantees ; 


hence they take it lying down. . 

The land workers’ side of the picture is not 
pleasant to look upon. The wonderful advance 
of machinery has made them superabundant, in 
spite of the ravages made in their ranks by the 

., Already large numbers who left the land 


war 
to work in the factories, having been thrown in. 
the gutter to starve, are returning to the coun- 


fits dodtaitet otastnano. 
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tryside to clamour for jobs that do not exist. In 
addition, with the’ towns teeming with unem- 
! is no avenye of escape .in that 
So they are in.a.bad position indeed 
i the pending 
To ‘get. back to the Government, it is very 


illuminating how one after the other they have 
stripped from the wage slaves the ‘favours 


to offer effective resistance to 


attack upon their wages. 


or concessions they conferred upon them when, 


they had got the “wind up.” There is. not 


-| much left.now. It would not bea far step to 


the repudiation of all war pensions. and that 
would abeal complete the business. Perhaps 


we shall not have to wait long for that ! 


ATTENTION ! 
Will those interested in the formation of a 


branch of the Party in Earlsfield and Wands-. 


worth please communicate with L. W. Palmer, 
390 “ n Rd., Southfields, 8,W.18. : 


. 


ho find it difficult or impossible to 
Readers who ae ae 


obtain the SooraList SranpakD 


d communicate with the Head 


Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular © 


delivery will be arranged. 
“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 
Economic Class at Head Office, 17 Monnt 


Pleasant, W.C.1. (off Farringdon Road) on 


Thursdays at 8 p.m. Try to attend. | 
: — 
IFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
ae Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 

framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 


To be had from i Sages 17 Mount Pleasant . 


London, W.C.¥ 
NOW_ON SALE, 
SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


SIXTH EDITION, 
_ WITH NEW PREFACE. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 8.D.P., | 


~ LL.P., Fabian Society, Trade Unions, 
 §LP.,.ete. 


Price ThreePence. Post Free, Four Pence 


from the S8.P.G.B., 
17 Mout Pleasant London, W.C.2 


"of all kinds. 


Suly, 1991 
ee EXTRACT FROM 
‘THE COMPLEAT 
| . SOCIALIST.’ 
Continued. 
Being a Discourse not Unworthy of the 


Perusal of Most. Reformers. 
Reformer, No Party. Socialist. 


* Soo.—I_ have promised to show you an alterna- 


tive to Reform, and I mean to catechise you for 
it. I pray.you tell me, did not you, Mr. No 
Party, declare these same countries which 
prea wo much poverty to stand among the 


richest. | 7 | 
No, P.—That I did, sir, and this is known by 


Soo.—And next you shall tell me, in what 
nes their wealth appears ? - 


Soo.—True. AndI would know who owns the 
greater of them, since we are all very sure 
the workers do not. 

No P. Your questions are easily answered, 


sir. It is those employers whom Mr. Reformer ° 
masters.” 


called “ 2 

Soo.—I suppose then that they by far out- 
number the workers ? 

Rer.—Nay, sir, they are but a handful by 
comparison! — neg 

Soo.—And do they put all these commodities 
to their own use? 

No P.—No indeed, they sell them. 

Soo.—To what uses, then, do they put those 
monies which come to them from the sale ? 

No P..—Oh, sir, with some they supply both 
necessaries and all manner of luxuries to them- 
selves ; and the residue they invest in further 
business of production. 

Soo.—Still you answer well ; I commend you. 
Now, I pray, did these employers themselves 
create this wealth which they are so happy as to 
possess ? | : 

Rer.—Marry, no, sir: most of them created 
not the smallest part of it. 

Soo.—Then ‘since wealth does not fall from. 


clouds hike rain, nor is not found upon the grass" 


like manna, whence came it ? 

-Rer.—The labour of the workers, e’en ‘those 
of whom I discoursed, produced it. 

Soo.—Well said ; but you must needs show 
from what material, for we know that even pro- 
digious toil cannot win steel from moonbeams 


~ or wool from the wind. 


Rer.—Sooth, bounteous Nature yields the 
materials. | | 

Soo.—Is it e’en so! Now instruct me how the 
employers do continue to persuade the workera 
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itt sdotatist Mfanbah. «sid 


to produce for them; the which is the more 
amazing for that they return to the producers 
a share so exceeding meagre. 

Rer.—Oh, sir, you must know that the 
workers cannot live but by serving the em- 
ployers. 

Soo.—Can they not? Why do they not exer- 
cise their labour upon Nature’s materisls for 
their own benefit ? - ' 

; Rer.—Because in doing this they must use 
tools, machines, factories, locomotives, steam- 
ships, and so forth, all of: which ‘we call means 
of production and transport, and~ these do the 
empioyers possess, Therefore the workers may 
by no means come near them except in serving 
their masters on terms specified. 

Soo,—And it is plainly to be discerned who 
sets forth the terms, for we know it is not plea- 
sant to the wage-earners to receive so poor a 

e and to work so many: hours in the day. 

_ No P.—Aye marry, the terms never differ but 
in little from what the employers offer, yet why 
they do not I cannot clearly perceive. 

Rer.—Oh, it is because the number of hun- 
gry workers wishing to be hired is nearly 
always greater than the number which the 
masters. do wish to hire, the which I mentioned 
a whileago. Therefore can the masters say: 
“Thus and thus are the terms, and if one of you 
will not accept them, your fellow must.” 

Soo.— Well done; scholars mine! You answer 


each the other. Now I suppose at least the 


capitalists themselves produced the means of 
production, by owning the which they are able 
so to enslave the workers? 

No P.—Nay! The workers produced them 
too. 
Rer.—Aye traly—by bringing their labour 


to Mother Earth. 


Soo.—Then it does not appear how they own 
not these ! : 

Rer.—Qh, the reason is that the very land 
belongs to the masters. 

Soo.—Then do the workers possess nothing 
whatsoever, excepting their power to labour ? 

Rer.—Alas, nothing. 

Soo.—And the capitalists possess everything 
—land, means of production, and therefore all 
wealth produced, above that small amount 
which they do grudgingly return to the workers, 
to reproduce in them that life and strength 
which they purpose to use again. 

' No P.—Thus matters stand indeed. 

Soo.—Now see you not, honest friend, the 
very root of those material evils which you did 
so lament ? z 

Rer.—Yes, for it doth plainly appear that 
they all grow from the ownership by capitalists 
of the means of living. 

-So0.-—And do you becin to perceive in your 





bitter harvest of hatreds & reflection of material 
onnine chiefest of which are the economic 
relations of capitslist production? | 

. No P.—Why, I do, in so far as class antago- 
nism is concerned: @ class struggle could’ not 
but stise where the interests of employers and 


ye te. 
ere ory T have declared already how oom- 
petition among worners makes them bate each 
~ other, wirieh comperiben he have seen is a 
sature of capitalist uction. oe 
Te Teen 80. cand now I bethink me, the 
bitterness of the workers in belligerent lands is 
. to be ascribed to this same cause ; for | remem- 
ber that each war hath proved to have been 
fought on questions of masters’ interests, and 
it is to defend these that the, workers have been 
roused to enmity, who else had no quarrel 
/ ver. ae : 
bir agit much for ¢heir ideal sorrows. And 
what of the aesthetic eee eee denied 
workers any joy in : | 
° Ree Why, that in sod in’ weed from the 
same vile root; for howshould men and women 
live'in such wise as workers do, abd yet remain 
alive to those profound and subtle sensations 
which the artist labours to awake? Sensitive 
minds in a sordid environment pay for their 
joys in bitter suffering. - ae 
NG P.— Besides, you aré to bear in mind how 
the workers’ education concerns itself notat all to 
foster appreciation of art: such responsivences 
is not necessary to an efficient typist or 


Ra Trae - and I remember how great 
artists very oft starve, though why our masters, 
who have leisure and wealth enough, neglect. to 
reward them and enjoy their creations, I can- 
nh Pel can, and that readily! For the 
ruling class in capitalist society 1s much ae 
up of men successful is capitalist industry ; the 


which success prerequires mental qualities very | 


different from those which distinguished lovers 
of set gad is achieved and maintained by an 
unremitting recognition of self- and class-inter- 
est. The only kind of ‘‘art” which seemeth to 


\~ them good is that which can be made the’. 


. . e é . . 
servant of their ideas ; but the greatest art 
serves not one class or section, but is for all 


people and all times a common treasure and 3 


Ee NBE see how far a little thinking ban 
ied ! J warrant you now perceive, Mr. 
Ee ahs vont tone fulfilled not your 
igh hopes of them. 
Beer TV contons I $0. they mere coer 
the one hand to changing the ideas ar 
pera of the workers, apart from the eee 
~ conditions out of which these grew ; and on the 
other to improving their material state while 


fdas. 


daly, £041 
leaving the worker still ensisved to the capita- 
list, ec that if the: Lk should A pes some small 
advantage to-day, the latter had but to devise 
some new aid to exploitation to-morrow. 
Soo.—So you have satisfied yourselves, have 
that private property in the means of 
entails the subjection of the vores, 
class, and its consequent misery ? 
Rer.— We have in sooth. | 
Soo. Wherein, then, lies the remedy ? | 
Rer.—It follows straight: in the common: 
ownership of these things. i 
Soo.—And how in such case ought their use 


to be'controlled ? 


Rer.—Oh, democratically, by the whole 


foe. i ae 
Pep The achievement of which is the whole 
aim of Socialists, of whom I am one. : 

No P.—Why, I cry you. thanks; Mr. 
Socialist! I am now become so full of eagerness 
that I would fain ed how this transformation 

be brought about. ee | 
me oe a att is easily understood, scho- 


Jar, and.as you are so willing, let us proceed to 


it. / 

- “You did declare, Mr. Reformer, and we all 

know it for truth, that the ad ae 
tnumber its masters. By what means 

tbe capitalists retain the wealth which they have 

taken ? 


tay, the laws secure it them, and punish 

with rigorous penalties any who attack their 

ssession. The army, navy, ait-force and police 
are to be employed on er eae : 

-—And who make the laws , 3 

ek Those hn you and I and all voters 

int to rule, , 
a tea who are either masters or sup- 


porters of the same I conjecture, since they do - 


ll defend private property. 
er —Traly of thee two kinds they are. 
Soo. Yet they must be appointed by the 
votes of the workers, since these are in the 
majority. i . 
Rer.— Doubtless. 4 
Soc,—In whatsoever persuasion, then, do the 
workers elect such rulers? sigh, 
No P.—Oh, they do not yet understand, as I 
did not until to-day, sir, the source of their 
l . } e s 
EE Now, what think you? How 1s it 
possible for the working class to expropriate 
masters, and convert the means of living into 
rty ? 
Eee taking control of‘ the powers of 
government, asa ES 
Soc.—By what means can this 0 ; 
Rer.— 7 electing workers pledged to Socia- 
li ss = 


di a. , wa ht aaah ct 
oS Mele Bi 


‘ 
’ 
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\ Oe ems then, is the task of achieving 


No P.—The workers’ alone ! 

Soc.—And what deem you the most valuable 
rsh iy  preenle to-day to the cause of Socialsm ? 
“No P.— 


To spread knowledge of its principles . 


within the worenig class. : 
: So0.—So think I; yet how shall we secure 
that Socialist action be well-disciplined and 
effective? - . 

y Rer.—Why, as the workers grow to an 
understanding of Socialism they should organise 
in a Socialist party. } 

' No. P.—Thas the matter appears to me also ; 
_and if more consideration confirms my present 
view, I promise, sir, to rank myself among your 
fellows, and qualify as completely as may be to 
_ bear forward the welcome teaching. I pray you, 
tell me if there be a Socialist party in this 
country which dallies not with reforms, for I am 
resolved that I will none of them. 
Soo.—I am so happy as to be able to name 
_ you e,en such a party, to wit, the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain, some copies of whose Mani- 
festo I have, by good fortune, in my pocket. Do 
you both read at your leisure, and -judge of the 
party by what you find therein. 

' Rer.—TI, like Mr. No Party, am become full 
of eagerness, but hesitate to give the like pro- 
mise because I fear me that until the majority 
of the workers understand Socialism the time 
is long. : ema ee 

Soc.—Marry, scholar, well urged! And there- 
fore as we have now reached Rugby let me re- 
commeud you to alight. I will hand you your 


he eae 
Rer.—-What counsel is this ? My destination 
is Carlisle. - 3 
Soo.—Aye, but from here to Carlisle is four - 
hours journey, You were wiser to make the 
best of Rugby, which invites you here at hand. 


—~ Rer.— You amaze me, sir! My business can 


be done only in Carlisle, and were it a twenty- 
four hours’ journey, I would go thither. No 
other town will suit my purpose. 7 
~ §Soo.— mt, excellent! You have an- 
swered your)own objection to Socialism, No- 
thing but Socialism will suit your purpose— 
which is the emancipation of the working class, 
is it not? Only in the Socialist Commonwealth 
will vanish the ills we desire to end, and how- 
ever long the way may be, we must go thither, 
Yet it may well be that the Revolution is much 
nearer than you have guessed. For myself, it 
is my hopeand my dearest wish that I may live - 
to witness the establishment in many lands of 
that Commonwealth, and the expanding of the 
flowers of human happinegs in its warmth and 
light ; if this great joy may not be mine, I wish | 


iN 
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I may keep health and strength to fight through 
many & year in its cause. 

Rer.—Now so say I, good friend, for my last 
doubt hath followed the rest. 

Soc.—Your decisions right-well content me, 
nor do I fear that you will ever repent them. 

No P.—And to lose no time, I propose that 
Mr. Reformer and I proceed now to read the 
Manifesto, thus allowing you to return to your 
SooraList SranpaRD, which I perceive you laid 
aside when we began to discourse. 

Soo.—’Tis a match. 

Rer.—A match. A. 


———E—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
WHAT IS OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY? 


Mr. Mosley, of Gedling, Nottinghamshire, 
writes appreciatively of the “S.S.” and asks 
some questions. He says he could ask more. 
We invite him to send them along... Our edi- 
torial staff work under certain difficulties, but 
all questions are considered and dealt with as 
soon as circumstances permit. 

Our correspondent’s chief question is : What 
is the S.P.G.B.’s official attitude toward the 
recently formed Communist Party of Great 
Britain? The answer is: One of opposition. 
The reasons are as follows: 

The Socialist shows that the master class are 
able to maintain and continue their rule in 
society’ because they control political power. 
The centre of this power is Parliament. Here 
the laws are made and the forces (Army, Navy, 
Police, etc.) are authorised and supported for 
the purpose of enforcing those laws, the wishes 
of the. master class. This political power is 
placed in the masters’ hands by the workers, as 
the latter possess the majority of the votes. At 
every election the candidates depend -upon 
receiving a certain number of votes in every 
area before being elected. Except for two or 
three special constituencies the workers have 
the majority of votes in every area. Hence the 
necesetty for the masters to obtain these votes 
either for themselves or for their agents, at 
each election. . , ; 

Once in control of political power the masters 
can crush any attempted use of force by the 
workers, whether such attempt be through 
economic organisations or secret societies. | 

The only solution in line with the facts of life 

around us is for the workers to use the franchise 
to obtain political power for the purpose of 
achieving their emancipation. Equally clear is 
it that, until a majority of the workers under- 
stand their slave position and desire to alter it, 


\e 
7 





they will allow the masters to continue to rule 
_ by voting them into control: of political power. 
nce the stupidity of faneying tat an “‘intel- 
tee minority". can. carry ugh 8 reyo- 
ution. > 


At the monient of writing the Communist 
Party havejnot published & constitution of their 
own, but as they ‘are affiliated to the Third 
~ (Commanist) ' International, obvious! 

accept the conditions laid down forma 
body. Among those conditions are the follow. 
“4. A petsistent and systematic propaganda is 
sienienty paths Army ha Commanias groups 
should be formed in every military unit. Wherever, 
owing to repressive legislation, agitation becomes 
legally impossible, it is. necessary to conduct such 
esitation ‘legally. Refusal to carry on, or to parti- 
cipate in such work, should be considered a treason 
to the revolutionary cause and incompatible with « 
affiliations to the Third International. 
Apart from the fact that it ia in asible to 

organise the working clase secretly, ‘is no 
) Sonny in the world thet allows of the forma 
tion of such groups in. their, fighting forces. 
Hence the above conditions are ordered to be 
applied in all countries quite irrespective of the 
- conditions prevailing there, and of the means of 
propaganda t.at may be avéilable in any of 
them. In backward countries, countries of low 
economic and political development, such 
methods:may be userul, but, that is a point to 
be settled by the people in those conditions. In - 
countries where there is.an easy, simple, safe 
means of seizing full power ready the hands of 
the workers (i.¢,, the franchise) —aad this exists 
in ali fully developed capitalist countries—to 
adopt the methods of the‘Third International is 
not only idiotic, but suicidal. Therefore all 
Socialists must be opposed to organisations that 

- preach such futile methods in the _ latter 
countries. 


Another reason for our opposition is that. 


Socialism means the social ownership of the 
means of life. Hence the majority of society 
wust not.only beconvimced of the necessity for 
Socialism before it can be established, but. théy 
must keep control in their own hands if social 
ownership is to continue. The Third Interna- 
tional lays down a system of rule by oligarchy, 
for in Clause 12 of the ‘‘ Conditions” it-says : 
In the acute period of civil war the Communist. 
Party will be able fully to discharge its duty only 
if it 1s thoroughly well organsied, if it possesses.an 
iron discipline, and if its executive enjoys the con- 
fidence of the party members, who are to endow the 


Executive with full power and authority. (Italics ‘ 


ours. : 7 

. This is exactly the claim of all the misleaders 
of the working class, from the Tory politician 
to the Labour leader. “Trust us,” they say, 


may 
workin 


obviously. they | 


. to repress life. 


ee 


napaid, must oll be servants 
working class, taki g their instructions from, 
nd carrying out their orders under the control 
that class. es Spee Mr paere 
ob the olicy and method of Communist Party 
‘being thas shown to be in direct contradiction. 
to Socialist policy and methods, the Socialist 
organisation must be ixi opposition tothe Com- 
mnnist Party. oe Ep. Com. 
| | To THE EDITORS. - ep 
_ Dear. Sirs,—With reference to J.C.’s well- 
reasoned article in this’ month's “8.8."* entitled 
‘‘ Parliamentary or. Direct. Action,” has he not | 


omitted: to state what are the agencies which — 
' will cause the bulk of the workers to. arrive at 


a complete understanding of their. position, 
which understanding, he says, is necessary be-. 
fore Socialism can come? — ; 
The average worker unquestionably gulps 
down whatever ideas are pressed upon him by 
school, press, parson, etc. Further, he likes to 
to think and feel exactly what everybody else 
in the herd thinks and feels. He is not worried 
in the least as to. the possibility that popular 
ideas and emotions may be untrue, or may tend 
In point, of volume, Socialist propaganda 
cannot be compared with capitalist propagands. 
Nor, indeed, are the advocates’ of the former 
such accomplished psychologists as are the ad- 
vocates of the latter. The worker's thoughts 
and ‘feelings are the results of this capitalistic 
ideological bombardment ; and in this bom- 
bardment there is no cessation.  =—§ sy 
Therefore, if the coming of Socialiam de- 
pends upon the enlightenment of the majority 
of the workers, and their enlightenment 
depends alone upon Socialist teaching influenc- 
cing them, it looka as though ‘our hope of a 
better life is about as résy as was the early 
Christians’ hope of the ‘second coming.” 
« Yours faithfully, 3 
G. T. Foster, 


REPLY TO G. T. FOSTER. 


The last paragraph in Mr. Foster’s letter con- 
tains the essense of his question when he asks 
if the enlightenment of the workers depends 
ALONE: upon Socialist teaching. Nowhere 
does the Socialist state such a position or make 
such a claim. Socialist propaganda is only one 


"personally to his workpeople. 


‘process of enlightenment. Far 
18 the economic development 


a reoonrity of life for everyone 
selling his or her services to an 
It is this great factor that usually 


| forces’ workers to listen to Socialist propa: - 
ganda 


- In all directions, despite the denials and lies 
of the capitalist agents, combination among the 


. ¢eapitalists, with its concentration of wealth into 


fewer hands, continues all over the world. 
‘Price, associations, cartels, federations and 
_ amalgamations, finally reaching the stage of 


_ * trasts, are found in every large industry, The 


combinations in oil, steel, cotton, and Tobacco 
are known to everybody, and: almost as noto- 


_ Yious is the great combination in the banking 


world. oS 


A combination is formed to increase profits.: 
‘I This may be done by eliminating competition 


and so saving the portion of ra ie value pre- 
viously used in that ‘direction. Result, unem- 


ployment of travellers, advertisement printers, |. 
etc. Another way ‘is to combine like plants 
* or branches under one control with its necessary 


reduction of staff, thus giving a. similar result. 
Or the combine may decide to force either 
- longer hours or speeding up on the workers, 
with the same monotonous result—nnemploy- 
ment. ; : 

. The class division between workers. and 
employers is more clearly shown in the case of 
@ company than of an employer who is known 

| : i It is shown 
more clearly by acombitation, and most clearly 
of all by a trust. No wage slave is sure of his 
job under this development, and even the 
lordly bank clerk and the respectable,’snobbish 
teacher have been forced to form organisa- 


tions of a ‘trade union character to protect 


themselves-against the worsening of their eco- 
nema position and the growing insecurity of 


e. 
Long before the Socialist propaganda will 
h the majority of these people the growth 


of the contradictions in capitalism will have 


forced them to examine various supposed ways 
of escape,and theyiwill be compelled to take up 


. the study of Socialism.as furnishing the only 


solution to these problems. | | 
Nor is it a question of the comparative psy- 
chological accomplishments of the capitalist and 
Socialist propagandists, for the first merely 
repeat the stale tales and nostrums that are 


} \already in the workers’ minds—an extremely 


simple thing to do—while the second have to 
divert the minds of the workers out of their old, 
well-worn grooves—a task of much greater 
difficulty. Eps. “8.8.” 
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On the question of whether a Socialist Revo- 
lution is possible without, as a prerequisite, a 
majority oi the population understanding 

ialism,‘and being in favour of it, we have 

- contradictory views expressed by the Bolsheviks. 
We will quote some opposite statement as ex- 
-amples of their confusion. 

Lenin states on one occasion : 

The first problem of any rising political party 
consists inconvincing the majority of the population 
that its program and politics are correct. . . . 
The second problem of our party was the conquest 
of political power and the.suppression of the resis- 
tance ‘a the exploiters. (‘The Soviets at Work,” 
p- Io. 


He* puts this point of view. even more 
strongly in “Left Wing Communism,” as wit- 
ness the following : : oo 

’ Without an alteration in the views of the majo- 

rity of the working class, revolution is impossible. 

. -.- It follows that for the revolution it is essen- 

tial first that a majority of the workers (or at least 

‘a majority of the conscious, thinking, politically 
active workers) should fully understand the neces- 
sity for a revolution, and be ready to sacrifice their 
lives for it. (Page 65.) oe 

If the aove quotations have any meaning at 
all they surely signify that, before the workers 
can conquer political power, there must be a 
majority understanding Socialism and in favour 


‘of it: In other words, there must be a majority 


of class conscious workers. _ 

- Were we of a guileless and trusting dispo- 
sition we would accept the above evidence that 
Lenin was against minority action—Blanquirm. 
But alas! we are critical, and so we find that 
Lenin in other writings took up exactly the 
opposite point of view. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Elections to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly” the following appeared in the 
“‘Workers’ Dreadnought,” 21.8.20: 


This is a process which the representatives of the 
Second International have never been able tounder- . 
stand, namely that the proletariat can be victorious 
without conquering a majority of the "population. 
To limit or condition this victory to the acquisition 
of a majority of votes at an electoral contest under 
bourgeois domination is evidence of chronic intel- 
lectual indolence, or else, quite simply, of a device 
to deceive the workers. In order to bring the majo- 
rity over to its side, the proletariat must first over- 
throw the bourgeoisie and take possession of the 
power of government, and then, after having 
destrpyed the old state apparatus, introduce the 
Soviet system, whereby the domination and autho- 
rity of the bourgeoisie and the’ petty-bourgeois 
democrats over the non-proletarian labouring 
masses is at once nu!lified. It must finally complete 
the destruction of the influence of the bourgeoisie 
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and petty-bourgeois democrats over the majority of 


the non-proletarian labpuring masses by satisfying 
their economic needs in a revolutionary manner, at 
the exvense'of the exploiters. 


~ Lenin, in the above quotation, states in effect 


that first of all a minority of the workers must 
Berra tar pilteioal wee” and ‘then induce the 


majority of the workers to come over to their 
side. “In the ‘previous extract, however, he 
states that first-of all we must have a majority 
in favour of Socialiam and then conquer politcal 
power. He tries to have. both ways, and is on 
this account. self-convicted of being wrong in 


one attitude or the other. 


_! On this particlar poi t it was left ie fee 


-to put the finishing touch to the absurdity. — 
ee rhe Derclopment ee Socialism from Science 


to Practice” Karl Radek stated : ; 


- The notion that the proletariat should undertake 
no sevotution until is peeing ALi it has re 
majority of the people at its back is nonsense, for 
| in’ Bo capiradiet State would the democracy be left 
free to convince itself that it had the majority of the 


ple at its back. Young working men and work- ° 


women, exploited as they are to. the uttermost 
by the santteliet arn nowhere to be found in the 


enjoyment of their full (political) rights. Were they 


of them the bourgeoisie would straight- 
way send Parliament to the devil rather than allow 
the workers to carry into effect the will of the majo- 


rity of the people.” (Page 20.. Socialist Labour 
Press.) “6 > 


The latter part of this passage shows that 
Radek, at any rate, is opposed (or should be if 


he is logical) to parliamentary action, as, on the _ 
~ gurface, it does not appear ‘to be much use ac- 


mpanying parliament to the devil! Of course 
Radek phe te evidence for his statement—but 
that would be too much to expect from one who 


contends that Socialism has left the domain of © 


Sci d entered that of Practice. | , 
The Bolsheviks, as a matter of fact, had a 


- majority in favour of the “ Peace, Bread, and 


Land” part of their programme, but by no 
means ¥ majority of CLASS-CONSCIOUS 
workers— hence the compromises and conces- 
sions to mass ignorance and their attempts to 


- justify compromising policy. This also explains 


the contradictory statements they were driven 
to make on various occasions. For mstance, we 
have Lenin saying— | 
What can be achieved at once bya revolutionary 
act has been achieved at once; for instance, between 
the 26th October, 1917 and the 8th November, 1917 
all private land ownership was abolished. (‘The 
Workers’ Dreadnought,” 3.7,20.) | | 


If all private land ownership has been abo- 


_ lished then we, who are thousands of miles 


away, would only be logical if we assumed, on 
the strength of Lenin’s statement, that there 


-was no longer any private ownership of land in 


Russia. What are we to think, then, when we 


- cated from ‘the 


the following, under.thel heading “A _ 


read 

Rough Draft of the Thesis on the Agrarian 
Questiou— For the Second Congress of the 
Communist International ” ?— - 


However, the direct problem of the victorious 
proletariat should not be the expropriation of the 
rich try, for the necessary material, especially 

- techdical necessaries needed for the socialisation of 
‘ such farms, fail. Besides that, the social conditions 
do not allow for-this. In exceptional cases, allot. 
ments are confiscated which are let out on hire or 
which arenecessary for the petty-peasant population 
round about these parts.’ Part of the agricultural 
machines, which belonged to the rich peasantry, 
‘should be lent to these peasants gratis, and so on. 
According to the general rule—the proletarian State 
yower—the rich peasants should be assured of their 
aa: which should be confiscated only in case of 
rebellion against the puistiog labour power. . . 
Concerning the question of how the land, confis- 
rich landowners, is worked, in 
Russia, which is economically neck wats this mpd 
was divided Amongst the peasantry; only in exclu- 

_ sive cases the so-called Sovjet farms were organised. 
From the above it will be seen that. private 
property in land has only been abolished on 


.. Practically private property still per- - 
lids: Tn aokal duct so far as land is concerned, 


Russia has retreated a step from sotial produc- 
tion, as land is parcelled out in smaller lots than 
formerly, the result being a more primitive form 
of, production. 7 eas cae 
The Bolshevik. programme of compromising 
(‘revolutionary compromises”) is not, merely 
put forward as being action necessary in Russia, 
on account of its wardness, but is laid 
down as an axiom to be followed out. by Socia- 
lists in all countries. This is where we come 
right up against Lenin and the Bolsheviks in 
general. ~‘Flere is Lenin’s advice to class-con- 
scious British workers (‘‘Left’ Wing Commu- 
nism,” published by the Communist Party of 


Great Britain) : 


. since the workers in Britain still support the 


_ British Shiedemanns and Kerenskys ; since they have 
not yet experienced a government composed of such 
men . . it follows without any doubt that the 
British Communists must participate in Parliament. 
They must from within Parliament aelp: the wor- 
kers to see in practice the results of the Henderson 
Government ; they must help the Hendersons and 
Snowdens to vanquish Lloyd George and Churchill 
united (p. 65). 
The Communist Party must offer to the Hender- 
sons and the Snowdens a compromise, an electoral 
understanding :—“Let us go together against the 


union of' Lloyd George and Churchill; let us divide - 


seats in Parliament according to the number of 
votes cast by the workers for the Labour Party or 
the Communists (not in the elections but by a 
special poll), we to retain the fullest freedom of 


agitation, propaganda, and political activity (p. 66). 


Let us submit the above excerpts to a close 
examination. 


paragraph Lenin statin that tithe re 


majority of the workers “still support the Bri- 
tish Shiedemanns and Kerenskys.” In his 
succeeding remarks he makes it clear that: he 
designates by this phrase the Henderson and 
Snowden group. A superficial examination 
of the situation here would show that the 
sabove statement is very wide of the mark, yet 
‘Lenin's advice is based on such imaginary 
material. The result of the last General Elec- 
tion, and also of the more recent Bye-elections, 
clearly demonstrates that the workers: in this 
country ‘overwhelmingly support the avowed 
capitalist candidates against the alleged La- 
bour candidates. The Bot is that recently the 
Labour vote has, relatively shrunk against the 
vote cast for Independent Liberals, Coalition 
Liberals, Tories, and Coalition Tories—none of 


. whom come within the scope of Lenin’s phrase. 
“British Sheidemanns and Kefenskys.” As a 
matter of fact Lenin slaughters himself in the 


game paragraph when he recommends us to 


help’ the Snowden group to beat Lloyd George 


& Co. If the majority of the workers support 
the Henderson and Snowden groups, then the 
latter should be the majority in Parliament and 


_ should want no help to overthrow Lloyd George 


and take over the governing power. If they do 
not desire to take over the governing power our 
help would be wasted. And finally, by. the 
time. we would be strong enough to force them 
to take‘over power we should be strong enough 
to take over power ourselves. However, Lenin 
is badly informed as to the position. The La- 


bour group is in the minority though they sup- 


port the Lloyd George Government. 


The naivette of the suggestion that the Com- 
munists should offer ‘“‘to the Hendersons and 
Snowdens. a compromise, an electoral under- 


_ Standing,” but “we to retain the fullest free- 


dom of. agitation, propaganda, and _ political 
activity ’’ is too good to pass over. To imagine 


that the wily Labour leaders are so simple as to . 


walk. blindly into the net spread with so much 
ostentation and ‘‘hot-air” needs a child-like, 
trusting, and simple conception of things such 
as we cannot lay claim to. This point of view 
is urged on the ground that the change in view. 
of the workers can “‘be brought about by the 
political experience of the masses only.” On 
the same line of argument are we then to sup- 
port every new party that arises so that the 
workers shall Jearn the rottenness of such 
parties by experiencing their shortcomings as 
governing parties? Why not give Bottomley’s 
Business Government a chance to shine? No 
wonder Lenin thought it would take five hun- 
dred years to establish Socialism ! 


GILMAO. 
To be Continued. 
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The value of the Press to the capitalist class 
as @ bulwark is nowhere more evident, I should 
think, than in the Sunday newspapers. It is 
obvious that the average member of the work- 


ing class finds that the seventh day of the week . 


is gthe only day on which he can peruse the 
paper from front to back. On other days he 
has little leisure in the mornings save for a 
glance atthe headlines and to-day’s nap on the 
sporting page as he sits in the wage sl: ve’ | 
car 


. But on Sundays it is different. He may lie 
abed and read to his heart's content—and in- 
cidentally to his brain’s confusion—all that the 
talent of Fleet Street and Withy Grove has to 
offer him There is very little doubt, too, that 
this factor is counted for in the production 
of Sunday papers and is responsible for the 
matter. they contain. 


To a certain type of mind (the product of a 


rotten system, be it understood) the disgusting 
sordidness of the police court and the ‘divorce 
court make. appeal, and you will consequently 
find papers which make a feature of reports of 
the proceedings therein. But those with which 
we are most concerned are those which incul- 
cate political notions favourable to the capitalist 
in the minds of the workers. — 

The impregnation of the ‘unsuspicious ‘brain 
of the worker is not done openly ; it is dis- 
gui clever jot , catchy coloquialisms 
thathe can understand and repeat to his mates 
on Monday morning, sensational headlines, and 
other things that go to make the stuff easily 
assimilated. ; 

A case in point is that of the ‘Sunday 
Chronicle” (29.5.21.)—a Hulton publication—a 
paper that affects a hearty, democratic, John’s- 
as-good-as-his-master air and serves out cheap 
clap-trap in large doses. The first article is one 
by that bitter enemy of the working class, 
Robert Blatchford. He is nothing if not topical, 


v 


and he loves to shed a tear over the miseries-of 7 


some sufferer or other. This time it is toil-worn _ 


horses. 

Apparently, apart from the old gee-gees, 
there is nothing we need worry abont this week. 
“God’s in his heaven,” the Kaiseér’s at Doorn, 
and “all’s right with the world.” And with 
the implied Tepe that something will turn up 
next week R.B. makes our flesh creep for a 
couple of columns (with matter mostly culled 
from “Daily News” reports, by the way). and 
leaves us with the information that his stuff is 
“copyrighted in America and Canada.” 

But we may spare a word about Blatchford, 
although he has been exposed and denounced 

(Continued on p. 164,) 
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TOTTENHAM.—Secy., C. Stowe, 15 Culvert-rd.’ S. 
Tottenham, N.15. Branch meets Saturdays 7.30. at 
_Earlsmead Schools, Broad-lane, Tottehham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business Public invited., 
-WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Secy., 11 
Csrlton-rd., Walthamstow, E.17. Branch-meets at 
Workmen’s Hall, High-st.,every Monday. . 
WATFORD.—A. Lawson,. Secy., 107 Kensington- 
avenue. Watford. . 
WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
~ 167 Romford-rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E 
WOOD ‘GREEN.—Branch meets Fridays at 8.30 at 
Brook Hall, Brook-rd., Mayes-rd., Ni22. _ 


a 


S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 
Sundays :. 
Clapham Common, 6.0 p.m.: © 
tinsbury Park, 6.0 p.m. ° 
Tooting Broadway, junction Gadrrett-le. 11.30 a.m. 
lottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. — 
Parliament Hill, 6.0 p,m. 
Victoria Park,8.30a.m. Stratford, Vicarage-l. 7.30 
Mondays: | 
Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
aursdays : 
Dalston, Queen’s Road, 8.30 p.m. 
Fridays: 
Tottenham, Junc. Clyde Rd., & Phillip Ln., 8 p.m. 


Saturdays: - 
Wood Crea Jolly Butcher’s Hill, & p.m. 
! 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. ae 
oneer, 
‘the 

nm 


HOLDS— - 


labour alone wealth is produced. 
That in society 


0 lished oulv bv tue 
emancipation of the working class from the domination 
of the master class, by the conversion into the common 
property of society of the means of uction and 
distribution, and their democratic control by the 
whole people. hig | . 

. That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last. clas to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the porting class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race OF sex. ! 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. : $ 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the ‘conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. ‘eee 
'. That-as ‘political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party secking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociarist Parry of Great Britain, t re, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war inst all other political parties, whether. 
alleged labout or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the frdits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give p o comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. - 


se agreeing With the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


, SY 
Published byTHE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Gritain, 17 Monat Pleasaat, W.C.1 & Printed by A. Suckling 166 Wigh St., E.6, 
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increased or more efficient production, but by 
the establishment of ‘a system where all the 
means of wealth production will be owned in 
common, controlled democratically, and conse- 


; quently ony used to satisfy the requirements 


arrangement of his figures in tables that enable, 


one to see at a glance how wealth is divided, or 


draw comparisons on the fluctuations in trade, 
_ @te,, it is evident that he understands the signi- 
 fieance of his figures so far as they show the 
- failure of the capitalist system to give the bulk 
of the’ population a decent standard of liviug. 
Bat neither he nor the other writers of the 


“Labour Leader” have ever expressed in clear 
terms the absolute necessity for the workers to 


the only remedy: for this failure. 
“Where He Fails. 7 


- In the article referred to Sir Leo shows the 
enormous fall in the export trade of this coun- 
try since March of the present year, and insists 
‘on the necessity of co-operation between capita- 
.. lists and workers to recover it. He refers to the 
sufferings of the work 
out to them that there is.always 9 measure of 
unemployment, and that,in or out of work, they 
live in poverty all their lives. Further, he does 
not tell the workers that the only means which 
‘cam assure success to the capitalists of this 
country a8 against {their foreign competitors, 
are in the long run bound to increase unem- 
_ ployment and poverty, and that the only ésca 
| for the workers from these twin evils is not te 


abolish the: system and éstablish Socialism as 
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but he fails to point 


the wages or capitalist system. 


‘of the people according to their own arranged 


plans. Weshall see by an examination of his 


article that Sir Leo’s answer to the question 
| “How should Lebour face it” entirely ignores 


the Socialist attitude, and consists:in the main 
of the very methods that spell increased unem- 


| ployment, assists the capitalists ‘of ‘this country 


in their competition against foreign capitalists, 
and ingreases the extent of capitalist exploita- 
tion of the workers generally. 


‘No Taste in Nothing: 


At the very outset Money gives us the key to 
all his subsequent errors. He says: ‘‘ We have 


_4T millions of people and not enough work to 


feed a fourth o them.”| ‘Jt must be obvious to 
anyone that people are not fed with work, how- 
ever much the workers may be “fed up” with 


it. 

Sir Leo takes for granted the capitalist as- 
sumption that people can only be fed, clothed, 
and housed on the capitalist basis of production, 
t.e., ownership by the capitalist class of the 
means of wealth production and all non-owners 
unable to obtain the necessaries of life unless 
they can sell their energy, in ope form or an- 
other, ‘to. the esing class, - Now this 
assumes the chief point at issue between the 
capitalist and the Socialist, and Sir Leo’s argu- 
ments are henceforth built up on. the assump- 
tion that human wants can only be satisfied by 


No Matter for Surprise. 

At first sight it seems strange that a journal 
which is the organ of a party calling itself 
Socialist, the I.L.P., should accept articles for 





*, 


blication so obviously anti-Socialist. When 
= hs come to read the ines of. the ““ Labour” 
| wiMl Gy aol attitude, “Hire and there it io 
_ trie, a Writer declares that only Socialism’ can: 
" ‘Remove witmployment and poverty.: But such 
writers are always careful to point out that 
Socialiém as they understand it is State owner- 
ship with no modification of the wages system, 
‘a8 in the postal service. : | 
A Logical Sequence. : 

From the acceptance of the capitalist method - 
of production as. the only possible method, toits. 
active support is quite a logical step, and Sir 


Leo-is—justified in taking it. Having assumed - 


that trade: feéds the workers, it necessarily fol- 
_ lows that the workers should interest themselves 


in the extension of trade, Sir Leo declares, - 


therefore, that =o 
_ “T£ anyone says ‘ what do I care for overseas 
trade or what son call national trade?’ let him 
be reminded that it is his business to care. We 
are all respongible beings, and the lives and 


_ happiness of 47 millions of people is no light | 


matter. They form a closely woven working 
community, and there is no possibility of sud- 
denly emigrating them. Here in this year of 


grace, it is theirs to work.or be idle,.to be™ 


happy or to suffer. We needs must care about 
the Sperne trade by virtue of which alone cah 
they get food for their bodies and material for. 
their factories, workshops, and houses. 


This writer in a so-called Socialist journal 

1 only see for the workers the choice between 
starvation and prosecuting capitalist trade as 
though their lives depended upon it and they 
were directly interested in it. use there.is 
no possibility of suddenly emigrating them. 
Why the “suddenly”? Eight lines further 
down he says: “‘ We have to recover trade in 
time of general and world-wide bad trade.” 
There can be no question of emigration as a 
solution; therefore, at any time,leither suddenly 


Labour Leaders Disprove Sir Leo. 
) over the suggestion that the 
ween happiness and suffering is 
the difference between being idle and working 
for a capitalist. The latter is not rendered 
unhappy by his idleness. The impossibility of . 
happiness for those compelled to work for 


capitalists is sufficiently evidenced Labour 


leaders themselves, who will stoop to almost eny 


treachery if they can only escape from such an 
existence. ig 

Sir Leo’s statement that “only by virtue of 
the oversea trade can they get food for their 
bodies,”’ and so on, is a definite and direct re- 
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nunciation of Socialism on bis part.’ It is only 
the capitalist who gets anything out of trade. 


“Trade. is the. capitalist « method of... robbing 
ie who cpaidae the.world’s wealth. Socia- 


lism is the logical method of production by 
which those whd produce the world’s weal 

would use and enjoy it.. It is therefore the 
business of a-Socialist, organisation to explain 


‘and teach Socialism as the only alternative to 
capitslism. Until the workers understand 


Socialism they cannot take the shortest step 
towards its establishment. ©. = : 
It is only fair to say that Sir Leo does not 


‘side altogether with the capitalists. in their 


wholesale reduction of wages. ‘ He thinks that 
“the wage earner has the right to ask that 
profits and salaries shall also make’sacrifice. 


Of. course, wage-earners, and even salary- 


earners, can ask the profit-takers, or capitalists, 
for.all sorts of things, and “capital ’ will cer- 
tainly concede them the right to ask—that costs 
nothing. 3 ; 
Wasted Breath. _. Ce te 

The same applies to Sir Leo’s most important 
suggestion as to how Labour should face the 
crisis, t.e., ‘And Labour has the right to de- 
mand -industrial efficiency. Too many of our 
industrial plants are out of date and wasteful. 
Productivity depends increasingly upon scien- 


| tific methods.” 


But the workers have no need to demand 
this. Competition compels the capitalist to 
adopt the cheapest methods of production. If 
he fails to do so, well, that’s his funeral. For 
the workers. to demand it is to demand what 


must inevitably result in more unemployment | 


and lower wages. This is a most foolharhy 
manner in which to face the crisis, seeing that, 
in Sir Leo’s own words, ‘“‘ We have-47 millions 
of people and not enough work to feed a fourth 
of them.” eae Ace Ea 

Such advice is sufficiently harmful, but the 
greatest harm is done by arousing in the 
workers that competitive spirit and hatred 
against their fellow wage-slaves abroad. A 
Socialist organisaticn s ) shor 

‘that the real antagonism in modern society is 
between the working class and the capitalist 
class, and that the workers must come together 
in an international organisation to overthrow 
capitalism and establish Socialism. 

A Pertinent Question. 

How is it possible-to convince the workers of 
this while at the same time urging them to fight 
each other by competitive methods that. can 
only have the effect of worsening conditions for 
themselves all round? Either the workers of 
all lands must juin hands for the establishment 
of Socialism, or they must submit to the compe- 


d endeavour to show _ 


Pi 1 aS ated 


titive madness ‘advocated by Sir Leo. There is 
no middle course. eee 
The Socialist does not offer advice or assist- 
ance to the capitalist class. They rule in their 
own interest ; if difficulties arise for them it is 
for them to surmount them—in doing so they 
strengthen their hold over the workers. If the 
capitalists cannot surmount the difficulties and 
obstacles that confront them, they are all the 
weaker to resist the attacks of the Socialists. In 
either case they run the show and are respon- 
sible, consequently the workers must sit in 
‘judgment on them. When they do they must 
reach the following verdict : 


__.“ Production for’ profit fails to satisfy the 
‘needs of the werking class, who produce all 
wealth The class that live by profits stop pro- 
duction when buyers are scarce and drive the 


_ workers out on to the streets to starve. With 


increasing facilities for producing wealth the 
working class become poorer as. time goes.on, 
while the capitalist class become ever more 
wealthy.. The workers suffer most when wealth 
in all forms is most plentiful. They can only 
live by selling their labour power,'their energy 
—becoming slaves—to the class-that own the 
means of life.’ 


Then the Workers Understand. 


When the workers are agreed on that verdict, 
beine in the majority, they will take the shortest 
cut to power —organise politically for control of 
the machinery of government. Once having 
control they will no longer have to ask, without 
being heard ; to demand, only to be contemptu- 
ously ignored. The power over nature that has 
been won by generations of struggle will be 
ysed to satisfy the needs of mankind in a direct 
manner. With no parasitic class to intervene, 
the workers will use land and machinery by 
arrangement among themselves, for themselves 
alone. That is the only way for the workers to 
face this or any industrial crisis. Those who tell 
them differently are playing the capitalist game, 
spreading confusion and breeding hatred and 
division in the ranks of the workers. fF. F. 


| ATTENTION ! 
Will those interested in the formation of a 


branch of the Party in Earlsfield and Wands- 


worth please communicate with L. W. Palmer, 


, 890 Merton Rd., Southfields, S,W.18. 


oo 


Readers who find it difficult or impossible to 
obtain the Sooratist Sranparp through the usual 
ehannels should communicate with the Head 


, Office, 17 Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., when regular 


delivery will be srranged 
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OUGHTS AND CROSSES. 


We often hear Parliamentary election derided 
as a “game of oughts and crosses,” and indeed 
Parliamentary action does not find much favour 
among the so-called working-class movement at 
the present time. Very few of those who 
espouse the cause of Direct Action know that 
there are fashions in theories of tactics, and 
that they are but victims of the latest craze. 

The history of tae modern working-class 
movement is the history of the alternation of 
opinion and feeling—especially the latter—be- 3 
tween Direct Action and Parliamentary Action. 
After the repeal of the Combination Laws in 

, 1824 trade unions sprang up like mushrooms. 

| The high hopes raised among the working class 
by the Reform Bill‘agitation were dashed to the 
ground on that Bill becoming law. The disap- 
pointment ‘and discontent arising from the 
failure of the benefits promised by the Reform 
Party to materialise found expression in trade 
union organisation and a series of strikes, “The 
legislature-was too slow for the people. -The 
adults in factories must by unions among them- 
sélves make a Short Time Bill for themselves.” 

_ (Craik : “Short History of the Modern Work- 
ing Class Movement,” p. 29.) A number of 

unsuccessful strikes and successful lock-outa - 
caused the collapse of the “Grand National 
Union,” and so brought to a close a period of 
Direct Action. 

Direct Action having failed, the way was pre- 
pared for the political movement known as 
Chartism, which came to an end with the great 
array of military force massed against iton 10th 
April 1848. Then followed the period in which 
the principle trade unions were formed. The 
A.S.E. in 1851; the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ 
union in 1860; the Miners in 1863, etc. - 

The Taff Vale judgment, which decided that 
a trade union could be sued in its collective 
capacity for the act of a member or official, gave 
a fillip to the movement for labour representa- 
tion in the House of Commons, and extravagant 
popes were raised by the relative success of the 
Labour Party in 1906. 

The present wave of Direct Actionism is the 
result of disappointment with the Labour Party. 
The writer is of opinion that the decline of the 
prevailing “fashion” will.date from the Black 
Friday ‘fiasco. 

One of the illusions on which the master class. | 
depend for their retention of power is that the 
Government is an independent, neutral body 
mediating impartially between the different 
sections of society. Had the strike taken place 
conflicts on a larger scale than any hitherto 
were certain to have happened. When the 
Government is compelled to use the armed 





gether by the wills of their members, whose Further, evolution ‘does not imply that an 
‘wall. being is its purpose. Doubtless this as- organism must necessarily change every mo- 
éumption gained weight with the author after | ment of its existence. “If there is no percep- 
thoroughly surveying Se Se aay to-day. For | tible change in environment an organism .may 
‘U8. it is enough to Rnow t society’s members || remain peceeelly the same for ages” Dennis 
- are held together and their relations decided by | Hird). {t: should also be remembered that it 
fhe manner-of gaining « livelihood: it is folly to.apply the laws governing evolution 
“On this. “assumption” he builds his system. | in one phase of nature to any and everything. 
With him there is no question of “ Historical By revolution is meant a complete change, 
¢ tion, economic” stru “The man who says that the secret of progress 
is ‘evolution, not Tevolution,’ may be talking 
Very good social philosophy—I have nothing to 


at clone “the basis: of large scale production and the | do with that—but he is not talking science as 
yin the Julysun.  -G. D. tid % dustrial organisation” | he thinks. In every modern geological. work 


Ts Hempmeaermetica ss eet free communal | you read of periodical ‘revolutions’ in the story 
wai. l—> Sk, ee eee cent 2s verharte of the ingire Shiess on eer “*The records 
“mere | Q'ItNBeh CADIRAT) , consumer alik wide-spread demand: for | of those revolutions of the earth's surface 
“ors ae GILDE D CART ALIGN. je goods of fine: .. which will bring about are contained in the stones beneath our feet ” 
return to | “CUH-D SOCIALISM: RE-STATED,.”> G. D.H. | “a Fetarn over 8 considerable sphere, to small- (Prof. Geikie). - 
turn.t0 |. “Cole, Gs, Nett. meas ere NA scale production.” rer Seager Society has evolved. Its evolution is 
Socialiat | ...Among those whose a i a ‘ot hg * Oar MA. is certainly amusing. i distinctly marked by each of those totally dif- 
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He” in vain. efforts “The system of a lety we live in is a veritable ferent systems that we know as Primitive 
ve” w lavery into sige ata vga , hoteh-potch of ant isme ¢C lictio: i ie Chattel Slavery, Feudalism, and 
“to_the working: class, Mr. Trictehe lll . dts clasa-divided. } who } i df pitalism. - 
< Rina: -After-colo: endea' sible exis fed, | 3 , shed. __ Each system of society unctions from a cer- 
wns : in» which The ive luxuriously, deba nd | tain basis—the productive forces at a particular 
| “af th : ‘Stage of their development. Eac system 
| indivi lon OF a1 clea flourishes while there is scope for these forces 
, complete to evolve. When; however, the productive 
and con- develo forces are fettered, the conflict between the 
vias resolu radiction hi class 1 : classes that are the human expression of econo- 
life of ive. mic development, reaches its calminating point. 
This The italist | The class next in the order of social evolution 
hiss | d : . Cole | overthrows the existing system. The new one 
ee | “anh the workers. ‘Th | Back to “i ductio is born. But.as Boudin (who has been speak- 
ree | ing of philosophy and science) says: “There isa 
working continuity of human society itself notwithstan- 
| ding the changes in the form of its organisation 
just as there is continuity in the economic 
structure of human society notwithstandiug the 
Bek Rane phot on | different ‘economies’ which were prevalent at 
‘objects to the class character. of different stages of its development.” 
capitaliam. He eliminates. it. Thie ‘or that : So to Mr. Cole’s twaddle of “evolutionary 
economic prop offends hiseye. Qutit comes. weapons” plus “revolutionary action,” “work- 
It is painted—and replaced. The result is— well ing-class economic power,” “productive control 
ild Socialiam.: gE Say Cath RES | of industry,” and so on, we will say that work- 
Without any consideration whatever of pro- revolutionary | ing class activity on the eve of revolution will . 
ductive forees, ecqnomic: structuré or develop- revolution. | be determined, as now, by the conditions of 
ment, Mr, Cole calmly constructs his social 3 | capitalism. | 
edifice: This he whittles away until it will fit | he book is all confusion and camouflage, _ 
‘nicely and squarely on the economic structure 3 eanings The charms of its author’s Utopia inspire 
of capitalism, in a manner favourable to ‘“‘small ords contempt. Financial problems, provision of 
scale producers.” ‘Then heimpudently takes capital, regulation of incomes and prices, coer- 
the existing trade union movement, and alters d cive functions, railway season ticket holders’ 
its shape and policy until it will furnish him : associations, telephone users’ associations, 
with the means of “‘transition.”  —_ BS leaders, discipline, and authority— each and all 
~ The author bases his canon what he iene! ‘chan to astiaty Sie i olatapapes ’ of the workers ! 
PiRh h sineh : : terms an assumption: that society is to | . ¢ “Have I not assum @case against equa- 
otra ae ther head woe n spay regarded ag  coaplae of associations held to- | lity. of income?” Yes—end vet emphatically 
tent, and on the o me eee 2 : , Why. no (p. 72). Does Guild Socialiam claim to by 
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- *no’ to that question” -(p. 208). 
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international? ‘‘It is hard to answer ‘yes’ or 


‘Onur author may increase his output; he may 


- persistently continue to white-wash the class 


war. He may blare “Return to'small-scale pro- 
duction,” or’ Primitive Communism, or any 
other old thing. The workers will organise 


olitically ; the workers will abolish capitalism ; 
eed tis forces will be unfettered. The 
private ownership of the means of life, with its 
corrolary, production for profit, will give way to 
common ownership and production for Neg 


 ‘PHE WORK OF: THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY. 


To the average working man the Socialist - 
appears as a oe of individual who suffers from 
a fever of discontent—full of complaints, always 

bling. We will show, however, that this 
view is but-one of the many illusions which 
cloud certain working-class minds. The So- 
“cialist possesses ambitions of a particular kind, 
which do not-allow time for morbid reflections. 
He recognises that “the battle’s to the strong, 
and while, therefore, healthily dissatisfied with 
modern conditions of existence, nevertheless 
enjoys contentment of mind in the knowledge 
that he is working for the only thing worth 
while; i.¢., the overthrow of the capitalist sys- 
tem and the establishment of Socialism. 


‘The distinction the present scribe wishes 
to draw is that the Socialist is dissatisfied 
because he knowe the cause of all the evils which 
afflict thee working class, and that knowledge 
represents his dissatisfaction. On the other 
hand, the “discontents” are the grumblers 
and grousers—the unhealthy-minded—because 
they do not know. Lacking Socialist knowledge, 
they find themselves always in difficulties, 
always uncertain, and consequently not 
equipped to-adapt themselves to, or battle with, 
the problems of every day existence. 

Not that I would suggest, however, that the 
Socialist is able to entirely avoid the effects of 
the economic system; but generally speaking, 
he has a better chance because he is conscious 
of the cause. ae 

Now there are many millions of discontents 
in the ranks of the working class. We meet 
them everywhere. Some of them call themselves 

-Humanitarians, some Bolshevists, some Secu- 
lariats, some Prohibitionists, some Home Rulers, 

d 80 on, 
The Socialist, claiming that Socialism is the 
only hope of the workers, and that all else is 
illusion, is a wholesome.distinction. And now 


to examine and explain the nature of the work 
of the Socialist Party. oe 
The Socialist Par y of Great Britain sets out 
in its Declaration of Principles that the emanci- 
pation of the working class must be the work 
of the working class itself. Special stress is 
‘laid on this—the subject matter of thig article 
—because one of the greatest obstacles. with 
which \the workers are confronted is the idea, 
fostered’ ,by unscrupulous individuals and 
parties claiming to champion the cause of the 
working class, that leaders are necessary. So 
deep-rooted is this demoralising notion that we 
are called upon at our public meetings, when 
-stating our claim to be the only Sociulist party, 
to name some of our leaders. Our innocent 
reply that we have no leaders is met with the 
incredulous retort: ‘But you must have 
leaders!’ The word: “leaders” implies not 
only those who lead but those who are led. 
Now only those require, or suffer themselves to 


"be, led. who cannot see the way for themselves, 


and naturally, those who canxot see the way for 
themselves will not be able to see whether they 
are being led:in the right direction or the 
wrong. Labour leaders, therefore, are able to 
render to the capitalists the very valuable ser- 
vice of misleading the workers. This is why the 
ruling class bestow praises and titles upon 
labour leaders, and entreat the workers to follow 
their wise (!) leadership. The first work of 
the Socialist Party, therefore, is to spread 
abroad among the workers that political know- 
ledge which alone can put them beyond the 
lure and treachery of leaders by showing them 
clearly the object they have to attain and the 
road they have to travel to attain it. 

Now for a closer examination of the nature of 
that work. Firstly, applicants applying for 
membership in the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain have to affirm their acceptance and 
understanding of the Object and Principles of 
the party as contained on the application form. 
If the Party are not satisfied that the applicant 
sufficiently understands ovr position, it 18 
suggested that the application be deferred and 
that the would-be. member should attend our 
meetings (ALL meetings of the S.P.G.B. are 
open to the public), read our literature, and 
get assistance with his or her difficulties from 
any member of our organisation. When the 
applicant has‘shown that his knowledge of the 
Socialist position is euch as to fit him for mem- 
‘bership of the S.P.G.B. his application is 

accepted. aed 

 It,is now that the real Socialist work of the 
member begins. The unit of organisation is 
the branch, and it is inside the branch that an 
outlet is found for working-class abilities in the 
true sense of the word. There are the Rules 


- party work (executed entire 


August, i991, 


to be read and understood. This done, the new 
member gets.a more complete understanding 
of the nature of the activities of.the branch 
and of the organisation as a whole—and this 


underatanaing can obviously only come about | 
_ as the result of regular attendance at branch 


and party meetings. ; 


Now a desire generally begins to manifest 


itself on the part of the new member to partici- 
pate more directly inthe work of the branch and 
of the party as a whole. It then becomes a 
question for the member to decide in what 
particular direction his abilities would be most 
useful. By close association with the branch 
and the party the raember soon decidés upon a 
choice of work. The ponsipel branches of the 

y by the voluntary 
labour of the members) consists of the follow- 
ing : Clerical work at Head Office ; organisation 
of sale and distribution of party literature: 
work of the various sub-committees e.g., the 
Editorial Committee, whose duty it is to arrange 
for articles for the Party- Organ, publication of 
leaflets, pamphlets, manifestoes, etc. Then 
there is the collection of cuttings from news- 


- papers and periodicals of all kinds and from all 


sources, home and foreign, and their arrange- 
ment. in. suitable order for future reference 
(this record provides the organisation with facts 
which enables our speakers and writers to push 
home their attack. upon the capitalist system 
and to criticise and expose its apologists and 
defenders) ; organisation of out-door propaganda 
by area propaganda committees ; study classes 
at the Head Office and in the Branches, 


where members congregate in order to equip’ 


themselves with the knowledge necessary to 
Socialist propagandists, Finally, there is the 
Executive Committee, elected at the Annual 
Conference, and whose duty it is to generally 
supervise and organise the work of the Party in 
every sphere. | 
In these principal spheres of activity various: 
qualifications are needed, and to organise the 
abilities and resources of our class is the work 
which confronts the Socialist Party. I would 
here dwell upon the qualifications of the Socia- 
list propagandist, one of the highest qualifica- 
tions to which a Socialist can aspire. This 
entails unremitting labours, in order to acquire 
a sound knowledge of Marxian economics, his- 


Naa 
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There are, of course, the various duties of the 
officials of the branches, who organise and 

on the work of the branches and their local 
activities. 

The writer set out to explain the nature of 
the work of the Socialist Party. He has at- 
tempted briefly to do so. To-day, more than 
ever, the unorganised should ask themselves 
whether they are prepared and fitted to engage 
in the great historical mission of the working — 
class—the emancipation of all mankind from 
the vile conditions of existence imposed ‘upon 
them by the system of private ownership in 
means of living. : 

To those, therefore, who understand our 
Object and Principles we extend an earnest 
Invitation to. come forward and assist in the 
efforts we are making to build up a vigorous 
and healthy Socialist organisation, bound to- 
gether by a common understanding, with the 
tie of class-conscious solidarity, determined to 
wage uncompromising war on all who bar 
our way toward the goal of our ambition—the 
establishment of the Socialist Co-operative 
Commonwealth, where poverty will give place 
to comfort, privilege to equality, and slavery 
to freedom. 


“Rise like lions from your slumbers, 
In unvanquishable numbers. 
Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep hath fall’n on you: 
Ye are many, they are few.” 
0. C. I. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
Te be had from S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant 
Loudon, W.C.1 


NOW_ON_ SALE. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
SIXTH EDITION, 

WITH NEW PREFACE. 


tory, sociology, trade unionism, and so on, to [© 


effectively defend the party’s position at all 
times and in all places from the attacks of our 
opponents ; also in order to give aclear presen- 
tation of our case and a correct and vigorous 
criticism of current affairs in the world of poli- 
tics and labour. 

These are the main streams of activity of the 
Socialist Party and its band of Socialist workers. 
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Explains the Party’s position toward the S.D.P., 
LL.P., Fabian Society, Trade Unions, © 
S:L.P., ete. 


Price Three Pence. Post Free, Four Pence 


_  ¢# from the S.P.G.B., 
17 Mount Pleasant London, W.C,! 





' Money Orders should be made payable. 
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The Sor fandaxd, ‘beating 


nate RE °OOF. . 
. On another page we present an acknowledg- 
ment list. of contributions to our £1,000 Fens, 
As it is some months since we’ published our 
last list it will be seen-that the.stream, like the 
, has run pretty low. To some extent 

this‘is accounted for by the general. depression 
in working-class circles, and on the other hand 
we should probably meet with greater success 


_ if we resorted more to “boosting.” Well, we 


may, say, without any beating abont. th bush, 
‘hat theage Aigaionl are des . 


_ Perative necessity. Seventeen years of existence, 
with a constantly expanding volume of -work, 
has added so greatly to our needs, in order to 
enable the work of the Party to be carried out, 
that our maintenance is a very expensive affair. 
These expenses are more than likely to be con- 
siderably increased almost at once, and this in- 
crease, at all events, MUST be met. 

We have said nothing about. the call for an 
extension of our. propaganda. * There is urgent 
need in this direction also, hut. our poverty 
is 90 pronounced at the moment that we cannot 


find sufficient optimism to encourage us to look. 


for any margin, however generous may be the 


response to this appeal, for new work in the - 


field of propaganda. Ney the need is 


there, and it must not be forgotten even for one | 


moment. 

To put ‘the thing in a nut-shell,and with 
candour, the Party has struck a bad patch, and 
is faced with a serious situation. Many comrades 


assuming a sufficiently | 
. grave aspect now to make “boosting” sun im- 


This period of dificalty, of course, will pass, — 


but meanwhile it behoves all who possibly can 
do so to do‘more than‘ they have been doing, 


and every one of us to put forth every effort to 
. “keep the red flag flying here.” : ' 


FOOLS OR LIARS? .- 

= A t London daily comes. out with the 
senaadiozal headlines “‘ New British “Navy.” 
“Grand Fleet’ Obsolete.” In a followi#g pare- 
graph it proceeds: “The Grand Fleet is prac- 
tically obsolete. There are under construction 
whole battle fleets of ships incomparably more 
owerlul than anything afloat at the Battle of 
Jutland. In face of the shattering fire of such 


ships, all of earlier design are liable to instant 


destruction. Japan has eight under tonstruc- 
tion, and is voting four more, and by 1925 
America will have 12 of these supreme engines 
of war.” , Bie eae 8 
Such men as Liar George, who urged men to 
their doom-with cry that the war was a war to 


end war, might be asked by sonie of their dupes 


.weo have survived, if ¢hey were liars or fools 


when they made that statement. A. E. J. 


“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” , 
“ Economic Class at Head Office, 17 Mount 
Pleasant, W.O.1. (off Farringdon Road). on 
Thursdays at & p.m. Try to attend, 


book has little value, if | 


one excludes certain statistics and information 
given in thé appendix, which may be useful 
for'reférence. It is a jumble of sentiment and 
_ false economic conclusions, a book written to 
Quiet the heated ‘and affrighted imaginations of 
tne “middle class,” and to relieve the conscience 
of its author.: He has no realisation of the exis- 
tence of the class war, although, in his search 
for moral justification for a revolution, he seems 


__ to have seen it “disappearing round a corner”’; 


he lacks comprehension of the materialistic 


| conception of history, and does not hesitate to 
iinet: 


contradict 


‘0 further into details: 


Let. me 3 | 
‘Mr. Gould is convinced that’there is going to 


--be a working-class revolution. Here he seeks 
toshow: eee 
(1) Why it is inevitable. 
(2) Why it is justified. : 
(3) How it will, or can be, accomplished. 


For those who wish to know “it ig to be about | 


the simplest and most homely of all subjects— 
the cost. of living,” and again, “the cause of 


on upheaval that. happens will be the cost of 
ving. 5 : : , ; put ; 
In view of the fact that prices are now falling. 


the prospects of revolution must be fading 
slowly and silently away ! ore 


Bat justification of and excuses for the Revo- 


lution are our author's chief worry. Writing as 
he does for timid ‘‘ middle-class” sentimentaliats 
he .has to show that “Labour’s demands and 


- Tequirements are natural” and “the issue a 


moral one.’ ‘This is an untenable Position to 
take up, and, of course, Mr. Gould fails to main- 
tain it. For one thing, the excuse that these 
demands are natural can cut both ways, as it is 
as natural for the capitalist to welcome unem- 
ployment and pay low wages as it is for the 
workers to seek to force wages up. ; 
Now with regard to:its accomplishing. 
Oar author thinks it possible that the high 
cost of living may force the workers into a 
bloody revolution. In case it does he has found 
&@ scapegoat, though why one should be needed, 
and who will demand excuses from the victori. 
ous workers after the Revolution he does not 
~say and I do not know. It may be his friends 
of “the impoverished middle classes” will want 
justification for the slaughter of ‘the innocents. 


“Anyway, all demands of that sort have been 


anticipated and ‘need not disturb the rest of any 
Direct Actionist, for “if evera bloody revolution 
breaks out in this country s large share of the 
tesponsibility will have to be borne by Bonar 
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Bat Mr. Gould does not think a bloody revo- 
lution“at all likely, because “nobody is less 
revolutionary by temperament than the British 
Working Man,” than whom “nobody is saner 
and kinder.” (I think we have all met phrases 
like these before in such papers as the ‘Daily 
Mail”’ and the “Daily Express.) And, of course, 
we always have “the courage and statesmanship 
of Trade Unionists” which will save the country 
again if need be-as they did at the time of the 
railway strike of 1919, and the Triple Alliance 
swindle of the present year. The settlement of 
the strikes in question would suggest that the 
statesmanship of Trade Union ofticials consists 
of a willingness to be bluffed by Lloyd George 
and an anxiety not to incur the latter's displea- 
sure by any hesitation in retailing the same bluff 
to their members. 

The anticipated revolution, however, is to be 
peaceful It will start with a general strike. 

uild Socialists will prepare a new system in 
“intellectual readiness to take over on the col- 
lapse of the old.” Private capitalists will buy 

one another out, and incidentally reduce the - 
National Debt. Nationalisation will be installed 
and a redistribution of national wealth will 
take place. _ 3 

Now, in the first place can a general strike 
meet with success? Our author admits that, 
in the event of one taking place, “the poor 
would be the first to suffer, since, unlike the 
Tich, they would not have reserves of material 
commodities,” but thinks that this could “be 
averted if no element of violence entered in at 
any stage of the struggle.” Poor, ingenuous 
Mr. Gould! Does he really think that the 
Government would abstain from violence if that 
alone could save capitalism ? | 
_ But probably he does not recognise that the 
Government is but the tool of the capitalists, 
for he seems hurt and surprised to realise that 
“as with the employers so with the Govern- 
ment itself.” moe 

Again, he does not show how sitting still 
with folded arms can provide loaves of bread. 

But then, even if a general strike were suc- 
cessful and the workers followed the plans set 
forth in this book, they would still be wage 
slaves. Nationalisation is but intensified capi- 
talism and’ holds out no remedy to the worker. 
Mr. Gould’s method of attaining it is, however, | 
rather amusing. He first makes it clear that 
you must “‘not simply expropriate the owners 
of an industry without compensation.” You 
must make a grant to the shareholders ‘‘to pre- 
vent actual hardship,” else what becomes of the 
“ philoprogenitive vicar in his poverty-stricken 


country vicarage” if you rob him of his 


_O 





in Great Rastern Railway ? . Here-you have 


a ‘frank admission of failure, for even after 
Nationalisation there will be it seems, “ actual 
hardship” and ‘‘ poverty-stricken country vica- 
rages.” This by the way. The method: of 
‘obtaining the money for this grant is: novel 
indeed. Assume you nationalise the railways 
first, and the cost of buying out the share- 
holders is 500 miHions, you make a levy on 
. capital sufficient to yield this amount. By this . 
means ‘the rich railownera \provide part of the 
money necessary for their own expropriation, 
and as the Government, whilst paying out 
~’ millions only, receives 500 millions rail stock 
‘and. 500 millions from the levy, the National, 
Debt is reduced by 500 millions. Repeat this 
with every industry in turn,and then “Hail 
the Revolution!” {[¢ reminds one of the pro- 
blem of the two snakes who started eating each 
other from the tail! fag rotate sa. : 
Having seen that wages, at' present, are the 
workers’ chief concern, and not wishing that 
his Utopia should offend by their non-existence, 
Mr. Gould makes it clear that. payment for 
labour power will not cease. That is what he 
means when he talks of a redistribution of 
wealth. Having persuaded the capitalists to buy. 
one snother out, the statesmen of the trade 
unions, under the tutorship-of Guild Socialists, 
- would run industry for the nation, “treat the 
workers like men and brothers,” and pay a 
family, on the basis of present production, about 
- £400 per annum. : 
. The examples Mr. Gould gives to show the 
' increase in production that will result from the 
kindly treatment of the workers is instructive: 
A Mr. S.J. L, Vincent, A.M.LC.E., borough 
surveyor at Newbury, builds houses. He gua- 
rantees a 48 hour week, and treats his workmen 
like brothers, so that they, ‘feeling that they 
are not working to build up profits but to build 
houses,” respond in the same spirit. Of course, 
Mr. S. J. L. Vincent, A.M.I.C.E.’s object is to 
sow the seeds of love among his workmen, and 
so it must be quite an unforeseen accident that 
he can build houses at £650 each while con- 
tractors, at a period of dearer materials, asked 
£875. As the cost of brickg, etc., to Mr. Vin- 
cent was more than to the contractors, and as 
his income was probably not much less, the 
difference in price must be in his wages expen- 
diture. - Yet Mr. Gould quotes this and says to 


the workers “‘see what benefits will result from © 


nationalisation, under which you will be treated 
like brothers.” All I can see is increased un- 
employment, and nowhere in this book are we 
told what provision is to be made for those who, 
owing to increased ‘production, have nothing to 
do. Also we are not told who is going to con- 
descend to treat their workers like brothers. 


: _ Auge st, Loz : 


-Will their exploiters do so then any more than 
now, or is this an invitation to the “middle 
class” to reap the reward of their imagined 
intellectual superiority on the backs of the 
workers ? ae ee i 

_ But our chief quarrel with Mr. Gould is over 
his citation of Marx as an authority for his con- 
clusions. He does not understand Marxian 
economics and philosophy, and-should confine 
himself to Sidney Webb and Fabianism. 
Marxism and Fabianism are quite incompatible, 
and it is therefore ignorance of one or both 
which makes him support his tottering ideas 
with selections from the twoof.them, — 

See how he misinterprets Marx. He summa- 
rises Marx’s-description of the transformation 
from capitalism to Socialism as the taking over 
by the workers “‘in one solid lump, of the capi- 
tal which ‘private capitalism itself has in accord- 
ance with the laws of its own development, 
coagulated into that lump.” Marx taught that 
capital, i.e, wealth used to exploit labour, will 
cease to exist with the passing of capitalism, 
since the workers cannot exploit themselves. 
To talk about ‘‘ taking over capital,” therefore, 
is nonsense; anyway, it isn’t Marz. 

In passing, one should notice the phrase 
“private capitalism” here. Its insertion shows 


that when our author speaks of Nationalisation 


he has State capitalism in mind. : 

Did he understand the primary theory in 
Marx, that of value, which states thatthe value 
of a commodity is measured by the amount of 
labour socially necessary for te reproduction, 
he would not be puzzled by the fact that fertile 
ground on which little labour is spent produces 
greater value than less productive ground on 
which greater amount of labour is expended. 
Also he would never be so foolish as to write : 
‘The workers insist on higher wages eo that 
they may cope with the higher. prices. The 
capitalist often has no objection. He simply 
raises his prices again, so as to get back the 
extra amount he has to pay in the cost of 
lsbour.?’. =< 

The capitalist, like the worker, is bound by 
the laws of the system aud cannot raise prices 
at will. But then, Mr. Gould does not realise 


that the system controls man, he thinks man 
controls the system, and has but to will a new- 


world in order to produce it, ignoring social 
development. ae 

Yet we can agree with the last sentence in the 
book, “there is no third way” (t.e., to attain 


‘ Socialism). There is not even asecond, The 


only way is for the workers to ’study and 
understand their position, and the laws govern- 
ing the society of which they area part, for then 
they can and will become possessed of the ma- 
chinery of government, and under the protec- 


by starting off too soon ! 


“ 


August, 1991. 
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tion of the power then at their disposal, work AGRICULTURE. 


with the economic forces to mould the new 
classless society, the Socialist Republic. 
W.J.R 


‘IN THE HOUSE 
: OF COMMONS. 


Ireland. 


In addition to the usual charges and counter- 
charges of murder, robbery, and arson, attention 
* has been drawn to the attempted Sinn Fein 
commereial boycott of Ulster, with particular 
reference to the advocacy of this blockade by 
“Freeman’s Journal.” The Government is 
considering the advisability of taking action 
against ‘‘ Freeman’s” on account of this inten- 
tion to “impede the natural flow of trade.” 
This latter phrase is somewhat amusing when 
one remembers how this same Government has 
burned creameries and private business houses, 
stopped markets and fairs, curtailed railway 
services, and forbidden the sailing of coast food 
ships, all with the deliberate purpose of com- 
lling the submission of the Irish by intensi- 


- fying the existing distress. 


0 o oO 
Your Stake in the Empire. 

Of the total loan indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment amounting to {£7,573,000,000 only 
£596,000,000, or less than 8 per cent., is held 
by small investors. : . 

fe) o ‘oO 
SMALL NATIONS. 

The Siberian Republic. 


The Government couldn’t take notice of the | 


Japanese attack on this republic because it is 
not in diplomatic relationship with this country. 
The real reason, the one which always under- 
lies the political sob-stuff served out to the 
workers whea they are wanted to fight, was 
disclosed later (Hansard, July 6th): “. . as 
direct British interests in those regions are not 
great they do not propose to give recognition 
to the Republic at the present time.” Is the 
price of the renewal of the Anglo Jap treaty 
the granting of a free hand to the Japs to pro- 
tect (that is to exploit) Siberia ? | 
o oO oO 
Viscount Curzon, whose chief title to fame - 

appears to be the frequency with which he gets 
fined for making himself a danger and a nuis- 
ance tQ) pedestrians by road-hogging, asks if 
something cannot be done to prevent ’bus 
drivers from inconveniencing their passengers 
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Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Bill. 


This Bill has provided some unusually vivid 
examples of the bad faith of a capitalist Go- 
vernment, and the unashamed lying and incom- 
petence of its ministers. 

The original 1917 Act was to last to 1922, 
and by the 1920 Agriculture Act the guaranteed 
prices for the farmers and minimum rates of 
pay for the Jabourers were to be continued with . 
four years notice of discontinuance. Six months 
afterwards the Government suddenly announced 
its intention of abolishing the latter entirely 
and of givingethe farmers some £19,000,000 
for this year’s harvest. During that six months 
the Minister of Agriculture, Sir A. G. Boscawen, 
who now says that the Agricultural Wages 
Board is an unmixed evil, fought an election in 
a rural constituency on the cry that he was the 
“author of the Agriculture Act which guaren- 
teed a living wage to the Agricultural 
labourer”! ‘a 

The Government in 1917 indignantly pro- 
tested through Mr. Protheroe that the minimum 
wage was not dependent on the guarantees, but 
in 1921 abolishes the former because it is 
inseparable from the latter. 

Boscawen objected to the. Board because it 
and the National Union of Agricultural Workers 
had taken advantage of their legal position to 
compel defaulting employers to the number of 
20,000 to pay up something like £100,000 
arrears of wages, and then suggested that the 
method of ccuciliation and brotherliness was the: 
better way. One remembers the argument of 
the early war period about arguing with mad 
dogs! 

‘I'he experience of collecting these arrears 
brought to light a most amazing unanimity of 
thought and action among these farmers. 
Almost without exception they never knew. 
there was a Wages Board (until it was about to 
be abolished) ; they had always paid more than 
the specified rate ; and lastly, if they had paid © 
less then they had only employed their workers 
(who were all, it seems, physical and mental 
degenerates) out of charity. 

This Minister of Agriculture also showed by 
his answers to questions that he didn’t even 


. understand the construction and functions of 


this very Wages Board, the abolition of which 
had become so urgent. _ 

The Labour Party adopted a whining attitude 
as usual; (Mr. Wignal) ‘‘ We asa Labour Party 
gave loyal support to the Government,” and 
now see how we are treated! The most apt 
description was Mr. Spencer’s “ This Bill gives 
£19,000,000 to the farmer and goodwill to the 


_ labourers,” Mr. Pretyman gave an instructive 
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eh on ee 8 Oe Hey eee ee | 
5 eee ae memberg of the Irish Police Force. 


been convicted of robbery since January, 


‘- 0. 0.6 rite 
Colonel Wedgwood, member of the Free 


Trade Labour Party, wants the Government to _ 


prevent the Anglo-American Oil Co. (an Ame- 
rican concern) from issuing capital in this 
country, = sate ts : 

3 0 0 @] 


How the Labour Party 


Fights the Government. | 


W. Graham (Railways Bill, 6th July) : “We 


. have been very fair and reasonsble with the | 
Government in Committee, -.We have been very 


much interested in many parts of the Bill, but 


we have. studiously refrained from movi 
siosizel ‘ 


amendments other than those which a 
to us to be vital. I suggest to the Government 


that we are entitled to rather better considera- 


tion than they have shown | 
--O : Oo. Oo : ‘ 
How the Labour Parfy Fights Itself, 
(War Pensions Bill, July 8,) a 
Mr. Lawson (Labour Party): “The Right 
- Hon. Gentleman has quoted the Labour Party’s 
- mhemorandum. . . .- I have not seen that 
memorandum ; I do not hold with it. . .” 
| 0... O..5 Ors : 
Egypt. | 
Earl Winterton, greatly up:et over the al- 
leged ill-reatment of foreigners by native 
E é 
the Government's suppression of 


tians in recent disturbances arising out of 
9 Gio de- 


invi - 


- 


How to Wangie Balatice Sheets. = _ 
_. The Prudential Assurance Co., out of » total. 
of £520,000 paid-as dividends, pute down 


£120,000 income tax payments. for ite share- 
holders as “management expenses.” ae 


‘REVOLUTIONARY _ 


number of ving in common a belief in 
‘the power of the ethics of Christ to overcome all 

the difficulties and tocombat all the evils which 

trouble mankind. In the main they.eppear to 

have arrived at their present -standp. 

result of the recent war. During it they took 
up 8 pacifist attitude, and none could deny the 


courage and sincerity with which this was - 


maintained. Further, they. have shown a gen- 


‘uine desire to face new problenss withthe same | 


independence, and to apply to them their uni- 
veranl’ Yeniee. Asa case.in point their con- 
demnation of war for ite disregard for human. 


life, which in their opinion is sacred, has com- ° | 
pélled a. hroedening of outlook to include 


industrial strife; for they soon realised that 
peace-time pursuits are just as disregardful of 
the lives and individuality of gat as is 
war. : 


to’ get eholders in railways, mines, afd 


ind merally, voluntarily to give up part. 
sete 


or the whole incomes in order to ensure 


—_, the payment of an adequate wage to the_ 
oo” hy for the latter there 
gan be no question, but thisinvitation to share- 


' - The “ Crusader” is a journal published bya 
having. belief 


| & “hot air merchant.” 
Arising out of this an endeavour was made i 

| _that right-is might, they neverthel lace 
considerable trust in trade union orgghnisntion 


‘Workers. Of their sympet 


olders is typical of their general utterly futile 
_woll-meaningness.- Practical help-may be an 
advance on passive sympathy, but n 
permanent 
ledge, and 


under- 
k they 


ty few people 

t h some of our 
i as the outcome of 

ce aud consequent failure 
Tt and’ Labour are Siam-. 


ives therefore as re 
they ‘look  hopefall 
among the workers, 


3 le 
uman race of the mate- © 
resent 5 
ed from’ the 

t do not trust 


that Labour need 


the 
goodness and loyal 


~ less allow. W. 
remark that, | th 


re before the event of the 
lance collapse, and know- 


y 

- TI hadn’t the 
“had I a 
denounced as a 
has the amusing 
lliams and J. R. 
“hopeless army” 
ain, who thinks 
he truth, really 


Confident in the power of love and believing 
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ng Bob Williams reformers, a 
by the Ch 


and have a healthy regard for mere numbers. 

enever the employers or the Government. | 
sure. of their dominating position. take the 
offensive against the workers, the “ Crusader” - 
Pitas an the Dromst into which the latter 

~ oy oned, the early coming of the Qu; 

Revolution. They invariabl see Ee 
nation of the rank 


on of help! : 
strike or lock-out ends He compromise 5 failore 
or the workers, and the Revolution fails to 
materialise, ¢ n unable to recognise 
it for what it he Overcoming of a less 
8 ascribed to the trea- 
f this or that 


knowledge. 
. At the co 


gle, wh the last coal strug- 


most people that, 
were exceptionally 


"power of the Press 
riably used against 


is jnst one ‘more 

© capitalist class and 
heir class interests, 

” lacks is the recogni- 

Pate that one 

y robbing’ancther 

That robbery ie cloaked 

hy protective mea- 


-meaning 
d persistently denied 
er institutions which 
e dominant class, but 


the robbery exists and will become 
the robk ) ever more 
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“there must be conflict. Its appearance may - 
change, and under special circumstances, such 
as the war, it may seem to have been obliterated, - 

"but it cannot remain hidden. 

- Jn:that conflict force rules. ' %s 
This ig the kernel of the whole’ matter, let 

- our “Crusaders” disprove it if-they can. Dur- 

_ ing the war they preached negotiation and 
conciliation, In’ peace they have so far recog- 
nised realities as to condone the use of the-. 
strike; the power of the folded arms. They 
were wrong in their attitude to war, and in so 

- far as they approve of strikes only'on the false 
assumption that they are merely the abstention 
from labour, and therefore passive and morally 
justifiable, they are wrong now. A strike does 

inflict additional hardship and suffering on 
people not directly interested, and on that 


the “Crusader.” - : 7 

War between nations is occasioned by the 
struggle for markets and for the possession of 
regions rich in mineral wealth, and while the 
present competitive system remains 18 inevit-. 
able. It cannot-be attributed to human weak- 
ness, and cannot, therefore, be removed. by 
appeals, however eloquent, to the “better 
nature’ of the peoples of the world. . 

Our attitude to war, the Socialist attitude, is 
one of uncompromising opposition, because we 
contend that the workers have a common inter- 
est against the world capitalist class, and have 
nothing to gain by partaking of the-quarrels of 
the latter, which are only possible with the:con- 
‘tinuance of exploitation. 

The labour leaders who served their masters 
by opposing any cessation of the war until the 
“enemy” had been “ crushed,” and who 
serve them how by preaching industrial ‘peace, 
were right in one thing. Quarrels are not 

settled by negotiation. While the forces at the 
disposal of the contending parties are more or 
less equally matched, and while the cause of the 
quarrel remains, it cannot be disposed of by 
the round table conference. It is true that 
eventually enemies have to meet to arrange 
«peace terms, but only when one or the other is 
prepared to yield, or when the object of-each 
has become unattainable. : 

The same is applicable to industrial disputes, 


the class struggle. ee 
The class which now hold the reins of go- 


vernment will not willingly let them go, nor 


will they, except under compulsion, put in the 
workers’ hands the weapons they may use for 
their emancipation. 

Fortunately, however, the capitalists are 
compelled by other forces beyond their control 


to grant such education as enables the workers | 


to learn, and having learned, to act. The deve- 


. Islington 


lopment of the system itself provides the force 


in question. © -_. 
The need of the hour for us is to put before’ 
the workers the knowledge which will enable — 
them ‘to recognise the class nature of society 
and’its government as the true explanation of 
social chaos. | 
There is nothing in this beyond the compre- 
hension of the average worker, and an appreci-_ 
ation of it will lead. surely to organisation for 


‘the capture of political_control which must 


precede any social transformation. However 
much the “ Crusader” may desire this end, in 
so far as their propaganda makes more difficult 
the perception of ‘the facts of present*social 


- organisation in all their simplicity, it can only 


be regarded as a hindrance to the early comme 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE “IF” MAN AGAIN. 
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THE DESPOTISM OF LEADERSHIP. 


Some months ago an article appearéd in 
_ the SociaAList STANDARD wherein was given 
an analysis of the relations existing betWeen 
certain individuals in the trade union and 
labour movement known as “‘ leaders ’’ and 
the unfortunate beings who constitute the 
‘“ led.’’. Certain’ further facts regarding 
leaders and leadership have come into the 
possession of the writer, and no apology is 
needed, in his opinion, for reverting to a 
subject which is of primary importance to 
all workers, and more especially to those 
-who happen to be trade union members. 


Doubtless !: 

It is tenable to suppose that few work- 
ing-class men or women have either the 
time or the opportunity—or, for that mat- 
ter, the inclination—to read the Official 
Reports. of the Parliamentary Debates, so 
that in all probability the speech of the 
Right Hon. John: R. Clynes on the 28th 
June last, on the occasion of the debate on 
the Settlement ‘Terms of the Coal Industry 
Dispute, has escaped the notice of those 


people who would most benefit by its per-. 


usal, Doubtless it appeared, in a very 
attenuated form, in_ most of the daily 
papers; but as all capitalist newspapers 
can, and do, by the omission of certain 
parts of a debate or speech, give it such a 
turn as will best propagate the particular 
political views they hold, and. as in no case, 
if they can possibly aypid it, do they print 
anything that would be likely to weaken 
or endanger the present capitalist system, 
no reliance can be placed on the reports 
appearing in the papers usually bought by 
_working-cless readers. To return to the 
speech in. question. 
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MR. CLYNES’ EXAMPLE. 


Clynes’ Candid Moment. 

The opinion of the members of the 
Socialist Party with regard to the mentality 
of a man who is willing to submit: to the 
dictation and authority of a ‘‘ leader,’ or. 
““ leaders,’’” is well known. But Mr. 
Clynes is eyen more severe than we are on 


_ those whom, at any rate, he is not too 


proud to repregent, and on whose shoulders 
he has risen to his present eminence. He 


considers the trade union machine defective 


and out of date, and says that ‘‘ the worst 
body af men, or the men least capable of 
forming a true judgment of their own inter- 
ests, very often are the masses of the work- 
men themselves.’’ He pleads ‘“‘ for the 
great masses of the workmen not merely 
to have greater faith in their appointed 
leaders, but to place in their hands the 
exercise of greater authority and power.’’ 


Gentle Sarcasm. , 

I trust that trade unionists will accept 
with their usual docility and meekness the 
opinion held by Clynes regarding their men- 
tal incapability and lack of true judgment 
of their own interests; that they will 
realise, if never before, what abject beings 
they are in comparison with a Right Hon. 
full-blown labour-leader; that they will 
never, never attempt to think and act for | 
themselves, but will listen to the plea of 


' Mr. Clynes and leave to him and his like 
. the arduous task of performing (for a fee) 


all those social and political functions which 
the Socialist considers that a man who is 
worthy to be called a man should perform 
for himself. : 

By Bluff and Cajolery! 


In the course of the speech, regret is ex- 
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pressed that the miners’ leaders in the late . 


-coal dispute had no power and no authority, 
that they were not even able ‘to negotiate 
‘im the sense of discussing in detail terms 


with the mineowners, that they were com- 


pelled to go, and listen to what the em- 
ployers had to say: and then-carry a mes- 
sage to some larger body; knowing even léss 
than the members of the executive, the 
larger body in turn delegating the question 
to the masses of men, who knew least of 
all what had happened in connection with 
the discussions. * One would ‘think on read- 
ing this that the miners’ leaders were only 
the mouthpieces of the mass of the miners, 
and that they could not accept the terms 
offered by the mineowners without consul- 
tation with the rank and file; but what 
actually happened was that at the crucial 
point in the negotiations the leaders (as is 
admitted in the speech) ‘‘ dared to assume 
& power not properly conferred upon them,”’ 
which Mr. Clynes says he is glad they did. 
They then, solely~on their qwn’ responsi- 
bility, accepted what was offered, knowing, 


it is to be presumed, that by bluff and. 


cajolery they could always persuade their 
followers to ratify whatever agreement was 
_ arrived at. . : 


Who Rules ? ¥ 

As a matter of fact, to anyone who takes 
the trouble to study the development of the 
late coal trouble, it will be apparent that 
the so-called consultations between the 
leaders and the mass of the miners were 
all’so much nonsense. From the beginning 
‘to the.end the men were in the hands of 
the leaders, who, actually, in their turn 
were in the hands of the employers and the 
‘Government. The dispute lasted just so 
long as was desired by the owners and no 
longer. When it was thought feasible that 
the men should go back, the employers’ 
agents were able to persuade the miners’ 
leaders “‘ to assume a power not properly 
conferred upon them ’’ and guarantee the 


return to work, of the rank.and file on the 


terms offered by the employers. 
Clynes in the course of his speech thinks 


that “‘ it will be a good thing for British - 


industry if trusted and competent - leaders, 
who in the nature of things come up closest 
to the real merits of the difference, and to 
thé real facts in. dispute, could be vested 
with greater authority.’’ Apparently then, 


when a dispute arises between masters and 


men, what the men’s leaders have always _ 


to keep in view is, not the’ interests of 
those they are supposed to lead, but 
whether the method of ending the dispute 
te “a good thing for British indus- 
ry. : 

_ We have often contended that the majo- 
rity of “ leaders ’’ seem to consider that 
their duty is to anyone or-anything rather 


. than to the men who have elected and pay 


them to attend to their interests; and cér- 
tainly the-official report of the speech here 


‘dealt with bears out, this contention. ’ 


To any trade unionist who reads this 
article. we Socialists say: Understand your 


class position as a wage slave, the evils. 
' rampant in society and how such affect you, 


and finally the means whereby your posi- 
tion as a wage slave may be changed to 


one of freedom. Is it not better to think. 


for yourselves and act for yourselves, 
rather than to leave your thinking and 
course of action in the hands of men who 
only séem capable of leading their followers 
deeper into the quagmires of capitalism, 
leaving them more weary and dispirited 
at the end of each journey? 

| F. J. Wess. 


A KNIGHT ERRANT. 


The apologists of the capitalist class are 
hard put to it to explain away the contra- 
dictions of the system manifesting them- 
selves in the enormous production of wealth 
on the one hand, and industrial crises, un- 
employment, and unrest on the other. Un- 
derlying and outcropping here and there in 
their speeches and writings is the. endeavour 
to throw the blame for these: phenomena 
on the workers. Any reason but the correct 
one is given; yet if the workman who reads 
the effusions of such apologists will care- 
fully examine the words and phrases em- 
bodied in these: speeches or writings, the 
fallacy of the ‘‘ arguments ”’ will be fully 
exposed. 

In the ‘‘ Birmingham Weekly ~ Post ”’ 
(26.6.21), Sir William Joynson Hicks, 


M.P., enters the ring and lays about him 


with his bladder of wind as follows :— 
Among the main causes of industrial unrest— 
and most of them, when examined, are found to 
be quite elementary must be placed the fact 
that the workers of this country generally fail 
to realise that Great Britain lives internationally 

and not nationally. ‘ : 


a 


September, 1921 


If this means anything af all, it is that 


_ the.workers are restless because they do not 


realise that trade is international. Well, 
when they do realise this, -is it seriously 
put forward that unrest will disappear? 
The history of the growth of capitalism is 


against such a conclusion, for this world- 


wide development has, by bringing coun- 
tries into communication with one another, 
unfolded to ever-increasing numbers of the 


workers of the world their identity of in- 


terest as an exploited class. Sir Joynson 
Hicks must try again: his ‘‘ elementary 
cause ’’ (not worthy of an elementary 
schoolboy) is not a cause, but just non- 
sense. He continues :— | 


If destiny had made these islands self-support- 
ing in regard to food and raw materials, we 


should be able to pay as high wages as anyone 
could ever desire without fatal ¢onsequences. © 


The only result would be that the purchaser 
‘would: have to pay highly for everything he ate, 
drank, or bought. | 
“Tf ’’ is a very useful word, and many 
an argument has been balanced on it by 


word-conjurers; but as ‘Destiny has. 


evidently set about her task indifferently, 
it would be better for the knightly cham- 
pion to erect his defence of the capitalist 


“gystem on a more substantial basis. How- 


ever, for the nonce let us accept his asser- 
tions as quoted above. There would, then, 


be wages under this “‘if’’; and it must — 


also follow that there would be profits, 
with the further conclusion that classes of 
exploiters and exploited would bein exis- 
tence. In short, Sir William has merely 


formulated on a small scale the capitalist 


system of society, a system which he 
apparently looks upon, in general, as the 
absolutely final form of social production. 

It seems as though Sir William has a 
difficulty in disqovering a theory which will 
stand the test, and hides this deficiency 
behind a shower of verbosity. 


Let us follow the adventurous knight’ 


into the depths of his argument. 
But we are not self-supporting either in regard 
to our food supply or in regard to the raw 
materials we require for our industries. That 


fact entirgly alters the case. We are a nation of © 


manufacturers and traders, and wages here are 
determined largely by conditions in other coun- 
tries. 

There is just onéaddition necessary to 
the’ above; after “ 
traders ’’ should follow ‘‘ wage slaves.’’ 
However, as this country is not self-sup- 
porting, and ‘‘ wages are determined largely 
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by conditions in other countries,’’ it 
appears that he-is making out a fine case 
for international unrest; but of course that 
is not his intention, for if the British un- 


‘rest can be exorcised by falsely showing the 


foreign workers as enemies of the British 
workers, then he will have done his bit and 
earned the reward of fidelity from his 
masters. While our knight admits that 
Great Britain lives internationally and not 


_ nationally, he desires, and those whom he 


upholds desire, that the workers will think 
nationally in terms of competition against 
the workers of other nations, and accept 
this competition as ‘a permanent law. The 
possibility of such a culmination is incon- 
ceivable.to anyone who gives a moment’s 
thought to the subject, yet, nevertheless, 
there are many people who are influenced 
by the spurious’ arguments of the supporters: 
of the present system. 

Continuing, Sir William tells us that— 
‘The laws of political economy have to 
be taken into account.’’ As to what those 
laws aré, we are enlightened more or less 
in the next sentence :— | LAS es 

We have to remember that Nature still rewards 
the unskilled labourer with only just sufficient 
to provide him with the bare necessities of life. 

The unskilled worker to-day is no better off than 

before the war; he is still subject to the same 

inexorable laws which ruled our rude forefathers 
after they left the Garden of Eden. 


' The admission that: the unskilled: worker 
is no better off to-day than before the war, 
is noted, but it would seem almost unneces- 
sary that the statements before and after 
the admission should have to be attacked at 
this period of scientific literature and re- 
search. But, unfortunately, verbosity in 
speech and writing is accounted something 
by numerous people who do not critically 


examine the phrases of men professing to 


be the friends of the workers, but who are 
in reality their enemies. 

Now, what is generally understood when 
we speak of the laws of political economy ? 
We mean those laws which underlie the 
production and distribution of wealth. 
Hence, as the parliamentary knight pro- 
fesses to be concerned with these laws with- 


_ in the present system, why are we carried 


back to the ‘‘ inexorable laws ’’ of Nature? 
From the time our progenitor, savage 


man, discovered how to make fire, tp) ; 
th 


fashion and use the club, the spear, 
bow and arrow, etc., we have travelled 


‘é 


further and further away from the “ in- 
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exorable laws.’’ which are such. useful 


s phrases in the. armioury of the capitalist. 


- 
- 


economist, 
__. With every improvement of tools and 
weapons, with every fresh invention and 


_ discovery, man has found himself better . 
able to eo e. with natural forces, thus nulli-. 


fying, 80 far as mankind is concerned, the 
tendency ‘‘’to multiply beyond: their: means 
of subsistence ’’ (‘‘ Descent of Man,”’ 


page 94)... Under the present system, based 


' a8 it is on the private ownership of wealth, 
the, necessities of life can be produced: in 


_@ shorter time and in yaster quantities than 


‘In any previous system. The machines 
' socially operated’ have been socially pro- 
duced, and the commodities piled up in the 
factories and warehouses are the: embodi- 
ment of social labour; it is, therefore, the 
mission of the working class to convert the 
privately owned instruments of production 
into the property of the whole: community. 
- But Sir William Joynson Hicks’ would 


_ have us believe that wealth. sufficient and . 


ample for all cannot be produced, and that 


‘ it is a law of Nature which ‘‘ rewards the 
unskilled labourer with only just sufficient to . 
provide him with the bare necessities of life.” - 


“After the Garden of Eden the valiant 
_ knight arrives: immediately at the -machine 


age, for he continues: ‘‘ When machinery © 


comes into use the skilled man holds an 
advantage ovér the unskilled, but he is still 


in competition with underpaid- and moré’ 


efficient labour in other countries. That. of 
itself prevents his wages rising beyond an 
economic level, beyond a level which 
similar work commands elsewhete.’’ 


_Now in reference to the above, it is- 


hardly necessary to say that it is only as 
Tong as ‘the work of the skilled man cannot 
be done by a machine that the skilled-man 
holds an advantage, but there are very few 
trades at the present day which have not 
been affected by progress in: machine econ- 


struction and th the division of labour, thus: 


causing special skill and strength to become 
. superfluous. This development makes it 
possible to replace the labour: of men by 
that of women and even children. ~With 


the introduction of machinery begins whole- | 


sale exploitation of the most helpless, who 
fall victims to revolting _ ill-treatment- 
‘and spoliation. The capitalist system of 
production effects an enormous increase -in 
the number of workers at its disposal, and 
there is also an ever-increasing productivity’ 


- of human labour in consequence of the pro- 


gress in technical improvements and inven- 
tions. “ Further,’ capitalist. exploitation’ in- 
creases. also: the possibility ‘of using. the 


_ labour | power - of, the individual. to the © 
_ highest degree by .speeding up the workers. 
The laws of political economy—and ‘there’ 


should be no need to emphasise this—are 
quité different from the ‘‘ inexorable laws ”’ 
of Nature. Competition amongst the 
workers for the bare means of subsistence 
has no law of Nature basis, neither has 


_ Capitalism , itself; and the system, with 
' the competitive struggle which. it entails, 
. can only continue so-long as’ the workers 
fail to realise. the necessity for changing 
. the whole -basis:.of society from private to 


social ownership, 8 = | 
After discussing the cost of coal and 


iron, claiming the necessity of cheaper pro-- 
. duction of these, Sir William says: ‘‘ To 


my mind there are’ only’ two ways of re- 
ducing our cost of production: either we 
must -work longer or: we must . work 
eheaper.’’ This is’ a rather interesting 
statement, as there are included, ‘appar- 
ently, the diligent knight and. his capitalist 


- friends; but he slipped: there is no likeli- 
.. hood-that they will show the workers how 
‘to do it even to the extent of working 
one-hour, much less “only seven hours a day.” 


Our ‘capitalist apologist says: ‘‘ Very 


~ few politicians care to tell the public the 


truth, but here I have stated no more than 


- the bare truth.’’ 


. Of course, it is no news that politicians 
find great_difficulty in telling the. truth, 
and one must compliment the knight on 
his. endegvour to become: master of a great. 
§ccomplishment. He is ufider the. impres- 
sion that’ he has succeeded where others 
failed, and does not, perhgps, realise that 
he distorts the truth by arguing. from a 


‘false basis. He has a great respect for 


Trade Unionists, arid appeals to them to 


apply “‘ their common sense to get @s out 


of our difficulties ’’; and he whines that 
‘‘ the Belgian worker puts in‘eleven. hours 
to our seven.’’ Brave little Belgium! It 


seems that every British worker must have 


béen seized with a ‘‘ desire for doles ’’ in- 
stead of a ‘‘ greater desire for work ’’; but 
may I suggest that the markets were sup- 


‘plied with the commodities required for _ 


the time, and that unemployment arises 
from the capacity. of: the working class to 
preduce vast quantities of wealth and the 
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inability to buy commodities to the extent 
of the values ptoduced. The capitalist 


class, on the ofher hand, cannot imme- 


diately squander all of the wealth of which 


they rob the workers; therefore, arising | 


from these facts, the markets of the world 
are periodically glutted with goods, an in- 
dustrial crisis sets in, and millions ‘of 
workers are unemployed. These crises 
occur more often than formerly, and em- 
brace a-wider area, .so that for politicians, 
Coalition or Labour, to tell the workers to 
work longer or work harder amounts to 
directing them to worsened conditions, a 


_ fact with which they are generally ‘well - 


enough acquainted. 


There is one thing more to be said: the 


time is not far distant when the words with 
which Sir William concludes his case, “‘ un- 
less a man work, neither shall he eat,’’ 
will be fulfilled\ And that will be when this 
system has-been placed in the museum of 


. antiquities, and capitalists and _ their 


henchmen have ceased from troubling; a 
time when men will no longer be, as the 
poet finely puts it: 
‘* Even as the slaves by force or famine driven : 

Beneath a vulgar master to perform 

A task of cold and brutal drudgery, 

Hardened to hope, insensible to fear, - 

Scarve living pulleys of a dead machine, 

Mere wheels of work and articles of trade 

That grace the proud and noisy pomp of wealth.”’ 


D. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 


In the ‘‘ Labour Gazette ’’ for July, . 


1921, some interesting facts are brought to 
light. We are told:that the Agricultural 
Wages Board appointed a Committee in 
December, 1920, ‘‘ to inquire into and 
report upon the extent to which the Un- 
employment Insurance Act might. be 
made applicable and _ beneficial to 
agricultural workers.’’: This report has 
now been completed, and in their 
comment on same we. are _ told: 


‘‘ There was a time when the distress © 


arising from unemployment in agriculture, 


at least in certain years, was considerable. 


During the latter half of the 19th century, 
however, changes in the methods of farm- 


‘Ing and the extensive introduction of 


machinery, caused a great reduction in the 
number of men employed on farms, with 


the result that the smaller number who. 
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were now employed’ enjoyed greater 
stability of employment.’’ Here are some 
of the figures re-quoted from the report by 


‘the ‘‘ Labour Gazette ’’:— 


Regular Casual 
Employees. Employees. 
(Males.) (Males.) 
693,000 85,000 
501,000. 53,000 
January, 1920... 550,000 41,000 
The point it is desired to show once again 
is that, with. the development of the 


forces of. production under Capitalism, - 


there follows greater insecurity of life for 
the worker. To those who happen to 
qualify for .employment—generally the 
more skilled and efficient—there follows 
corresponding intensity of conditions arising 


‘from the manipulation of the intricate 


machinery brought into being to increase 
the output per hour per man. The writer 
repeats, therefore, that which has always 
been insisted upon in these columns, that’ 


‘so long as the means and instruments for 


producing the requirements of the com- 
munity remain the private property of the 
capitalist class, the conditions of the 
workers must inevitably tend to get worse. 
The only remedy is Socialism, the common 
ownership of these means and instruments 


for producing wealth. : 

The above illustration shows the need for 
the worker to study his position in 
capitalist society and organise for the 
establishment of Socialism. Under that 
system every device invented will shorten 
the hours of labour necessary for the pro- 
duction of the requirements~and comforts 
of the human race. As Paul Lafargue so 
brilliantly .puts it:— ae 

- Mechanical production which, under Capitalist 

direction, can only buffet the worker to periods 

of enforced idleness, will, when developed. and 
regulated by a Socialist administration, require 
from the producer to provide for the normal 
needs of Society, only a maximum day of two 
or three hours in the workshop, and when this 
time of necessary social labour is fulfilled he. will 
be able to enjoy freely the physical and intellec- 
tual pleasures of life. Se 

The artist then will paint, will sing, will dance ; 
the writer will write, the musician will compose 
operas, the philosopher will build systems, the 
chemist will analyse substances, not to gain 
money, to receive a salary—but to deserve ap- 
plause, to win laurels, like the conquerors at the 

Olympic games—but to satisfy their artistic and 

scientific passions; for one does not drink a glass 

of champagne or kiss the woman he loves for the 
benefit of the gallery.’’ OC, ik: 
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IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
: Thursday, 7th July, 1921. 


Vote on Expenses of Mines Department. | 
In the discussion Major Barnes, putting 
forward a criticism of the Government’s 
policy, gave an interesting explanation of 
the cause of the coal dispute. _ 
Under Government control, coal during 
the war was exported to our Allies 
from, other sources of supply, at onopoly 


prices which reached an enormous figure. © 


- This was safe and exceedingly profitable 
while war continued, and for a considerable 
period afterwards, but it had effects, un- 
foreseen by those responsible for the policy, 
but simply disastrous for the coal owners. 
Not only did it become cheaper for France 
to import from U.S.A,, but also great im- 
portance was given to the demand for coal 
from Germany under the reparation clauses 


of the Peace Treaty; These factors soon 


- brought about the almost complete destruc- 
tion of British export trade in coal, which’ 
was the immediate cause of decontrol and 
the lock-out. Major Barnes’ contention 
was that the Government should have fore- 


seen and prepared for what was, in the cir-- 


cumstances, a natural development. Their 
reply did not dispose of his arguments, nor. 
disprove the charge of failure to look ahead. 
Sir Robert Horne admitted that the date 
of decontrol was deliberately advanced from 
August to March 31st in-order that resist- 
ance from the miners might more effectively 
be met, and quoted from a speech made by 


F. Hodges where the latter had remarked © 


on the weakening of the miner’s position 
consequent: on this manceuvre. _ ) 

Mr. Gould, shipping owner, held high 
wages and low production’ responsible for 
the ruin of “‘ our export trade,’’ but was 
very pointedly reminded of the huge and 
unnecessary shipping freight rates during 
the war. Mr. Adamson also showed how 
the productive power of the miners had 
been lessened by the hardships of war ser- 
vice. 

o 0 O 

Although the Government had spent 
approximately £20,000,000 in coping with 
the emergency situation arising out of the 


lock-out, Col. Spender Clay admitted - 


“‘ that with very few lamentable excep- 
tions there was a complete absence of dis- 
order in every mining area.’’ 


When a request was made for an an- 


nesty for political prisoners sentenced under~ 


H.P.A., Mr. Adamson (Labour Party) 


assured the Chancellor that ‘‘ there is no 


section of the members of this: house who 
fight-Communism more bitterly than the 
members of this Party.’’ 

OF HOFu0 


Mr. Kidd made :the suggestion that 
lasting industrial peace could be secured 
only by the Miners’ Federation investing 
its funds in the industry and abandoning 


political notions. Every man would then | 


become capitalist, producer, and consumer. 
There ‘is a whole heap of brilliance of this 


| kind in the House of Commons. 


0 O O° 


One cannot help wondering why the 


miners send represéntatives to Parliament 


_when they talk like this :— : 
.R. Swann: “ Although our men have - 


returned to work, it is not because we have 
been convinced that the settlement is just, 
but largely because we are anxious that 
this nation shall hold its own. We want to 
see our country, which we think the- best 
in the world, prosperous. .. . . We 

as loyal subjects,-every one of us, as a 
other member of this House of Commons. 
I want to see England once again 
the premier nation of the world.”’ 


0 Oo O 


: Friday, 8th July, 1921. 
War Pensions Bill. 

The intention of this Bill is stated to be 
the securing of economy in administration, 
but not at the expense of any pensioner, 
‘“ for that is a policy to which I’would never 
be a party ’’ (MacPherson). Ministers 
have, of course, been known to change 
their policy, and the insistent repetition of 
their love for the ex-Service man is almost 
sufficient ground for a suspicion that a re- 
duction of pensions-is contemplated; but 
for obvious reasons such a move requires 
careful preparation and a tactful approach. 
Wages having been brought down without 
any serious difficulty, pensions must follow. 
There is for the Government the comforting 
thought that pensioners die off fairly 
rapidly, the number amounting to 46,000 
already, but that is too slow a process. _ 

There are in all, including 917,850 chil- 
dren and widows, 3,500,000 persons on the 
pension list. Much of the necessary work 
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has been in the hands of local War Pen- 
sions Committees, which although costing 
$20,000,000 were virtually independent of 


the Ministry. | By centralising and econo- | 


mising, the staffs of the Committee are to 
be reduced by one-third at a saving of from 
six to twelve million pounds. 


Almost all of the speakers emphasised - 


their determination that pensions should 
not be touched; but with reservations that 
conveyed a somewhat different impression. 


Major Entwhistle: ‘‘ No one ever. 


dreams, of course, of attacking any money 
that is expended on pensions ”’ 


but “‘ there have been experiences of irregu- 


lar payments. There have been experi- 
ences of some Committees which have paid 
a great deal more than others, and I am 
sure the House does not desire that.’ 

‘* You ensure that undeserving 


people are prevented from getting that to 


which they are not entitled.’’ 

Of course the House did not desire 
‘‘ that,’’ but if it had been proposed to re- 
move irregularities by standardising upwards 


' instead of downwards, it would have been 


found that the House did desire ‘‘ that ”’ 
very much. 3 

Col. Freemantle was more candid. ‘‘We 
have always excluded the question of pen- 
sions as being naturally outside the scope 
of possible economy, and we now have to 
eat our own words, and reconsider our 
declarations on the subject of economy 
ae ce and we shall have to go before 
the country and say we are considering 
economy in the matter of pensions, too.”’ 

The Major showed, too, another indirect 
way in which pensions will be reduced. 
Fear of losing his pension at a future re- 
examination may induce a disabled man to 
accept a lower amount because it is made 
permanent. ‘‘ This clause will result in the 
saving of administrative expenditure and a 
saving in the disbursement of pensions 
within the next few years, because there 
are a great many people who would much 
rather have a permanent pension of a 
slightly reduced amount, if necessary, than 
a larger pension for a short period of six 
months. ’’ . 

O 0 Oo 


Remembering how much potential fighters 
were in demand in 1914 and the “ salva- 
tion by khaki ’’ that was then preached for 
those who had transgressed capitalist laws, 


0 
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but who could and would shoulder a rifle, 
it is interesting to note the present attitude 
of our rulers. 

Those ex-soldiers who think they have a 
right to recognition from the owners of the 
country for which they fought are ‘‘ unde- 
serving people ’’ now. 

Lt.-Col. Freemantle: ‘‘ We went into the 
highways and hedges and swept them in, 
and so long as they could pass the physical 
test by hook or by crook . . . there 
was. no question about their moral or other 
worth.”’ 

The Lt.-Col., however, with the nobility 
of character for which the Empire and its 
officer class are justly famous, finds means 
of dealing with these “‘ weary Willies.’’ 
He has spies (no doubt of equal ‘‘ moral 
worth ’’ with himself) who stand by their 
comrades by acting as informer to their 
employer. ‘‘ I have in my employ, I am 
glad to say, two men .. who keep. 
me informed of some of the tricks 
that go on.”’ : 

0 i) Oo 


The Labour Party, as one would expect, 
was supporting the Government in this 
measure, although suggesting amendments 
such as the lengthening of fhe period dur- 
ing which applications for pensions could 
be made. — 

In accordance with their customary 
policy, they are always at hand ready to 
assist the capitalists to cheapen the cost 
of administration, until finally, having won 


’ their confidence, the whole task shall be 


entrusted to a Labour Government; unless 
in the meantime the workers find out that 
this economy is not their business, and 
the party interested in it not their party, 
and decide to abolish the system instead 
of trying to improve it. 

0 0 0 


People who believed the assurances given 
from time to time that various ex-service 
men’s organisations were non-political, etc., 
would do well to note the following remark 


“ made by Major Cohen, Treasurer of the 


‘* British Legion. ’’ 

“That Legion is out to help the Govern- 
ment, and not only ag ane: but 
any future Government, With no conditions 
whatever. They are out entirely for con- 

ituti vernment. ”’ 
stitutional Go Sie 
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- MORE. COMMUNIST . 
_ CONSISTENCY, 
The Communist Party put forward a 


_.eandidate for the Caerphilly election. The 


Election Address, published on the 13th | 


- August, in a foreword, pointed out: 


“The opportunity is to be welcomed, too, for | 


the chance it gives the Party of expounding its 
aims and objects in such a way as will mark it as 
a force distinct in kind and degree from alike its 
rivals and the malevolent caricature-that these 
-have substituted for the reality of Communism 
and its Party. Myon? afi e 

** Pledged -as it is to Political Action, the Com- 
munist Party is,énabled by this opportunity to 
demonstrate just how far and in what way Revo 
lutionary Political Action differs from the creep- 


ing Une. the worker has learned to know and: to 
hate as Parliamentarism.”’ 


Tf the election has provided the: Com-. 


munist Party with an opportunity to ex- 


plain the meaning of Revolutionary © 


Political Aetion,- then that party has: cer- 
tainly failed to take advantage of this 
opportunity. There is no indication what- 
ever in the election address of what action 
the candidate is to take if elected: In fact, 
this address consists of: little more than a 
few general statements, a few slings at the 
Labour Party and the Triple Allianee, and 
the usual thread of sensationalism running 
through. Nowhere does it contain-informa- 
tion useful to the workers who are urged 
to vote ‘for the Communist candidate. 


Of course, like all so-called ‘‘ practical ”’ - 


parties who are going to ‘‘ get there quick,’”’ 


Peed immediate "measures had to find a place 
in the address, and'so we learn that ‘ The - 


Communist Party demands for the Unem- 
ployed work or. maintenance at full Trade 
Union, rates.’’ The coal-miners, _ railway- 


_- men, éngineers, and so on, find that “‘ full 


Trade Union rates ’’. are not sufficient. to 
eee them us deg of decent living, 
and consequently they are always struggli 

to increase these daleg But "this eeaae 
crent amount, or. ‘‘ Work,’’ is what the 
Communist Party demands for the, unem- 
ployed: Is this, then, what constitutes 
a Revolutionary Political .Actton:’’?. The 
right to work is anything but a revolu- 
tionary idea. In fact, the demands for 
work ‘on the part of the self-styled working- 


i ‘class. parties incited Paul Lafargue, on one 


occasion, to write his celebrated pamphlet 


-on.thé Right to Leisure, 


Another. of the ‘revolutionary ’’ demands 


- in this address is Independence for Ireland. 
The satisfaction of* this demand would 


simply be the setting up of an independent 
capitalist Ireland, obviously no concern of 
the werking class. It is also curious to- 
note that the demand for Irish Independ- 
ence immediately follows a paragraph de- 
manding ‘‘ the solidarity of the Workers 


in all Lands against the International Class 


that thrives on their subjection.’”’ The 
latter demand is in contradiction to the 
demand for Irish Independence. If the 


workers of the world unite against the 


international capitalist class for the over- 
throw of the system that robs them of the. 
product of their toil, their international 


_ Policy will be one of opposition to the 


capitalists of all nations—there is no room 
for an anti-Socialist policy that includes 
aiding the capitalists of subject nations to 
achieve their independence. : 

The address concludes with the stage 
heroics of Sinn Fein., The electors are. 
asked to vote for a man who js in gaol! 
The man. is an important’ point in the busi- 
ness, ‘the duties he is to ‘perform are too 
insignificant for space to be afforded to 
describe them. ek : 
~ From beginning to end the whole address 
is, in reality, nothing more than an ordinary 
vote-catching manifesto; sufficiently vague 
and illusive to bring them a measure of, 
support from the ‘uAthinking. - 

An election where a Socialist candidate is 
put forward in the early days of Socialist 


_ electoral action, provides information of the 


— 
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progress towards Socialism in the constitu- _ 


ency where such 2 candidate is put for- 
ward. If, however, those voting in his 
favour do so purely on emotional grounds, 


and if care is not taken to make full use 


of the. opportunity by spreading knowledge 
of Socialist .principles, then the election is 
useless 4nd a waste of time from the 


Socialist: point of view. Again, if a candi- . 


date is returned on a wave of emotion (such 
as the Communists are trying to-stir up 


-in Wales), he cannot take up the Socialist 


position in Parliament without, sooner or 


. later, arousing the antagonism of certain 


sections: of the voters who sent him there. 


Emotion, unless backed up. by sound know- - 


ledge, changes its direction like a weather- 
cock. The result of such an election would 


_ be the arousing of false hopes and a false 


estimate of progress to be fotlowed by dis- 
illusion, disappointment, and depression. 
Delegates, so compromised at the outset of 
their Parliamentary activities, are hedged 
around with pitfalls and foredoomed to fur- 
ther compromising action ‘later on. 


It is humorous to remember that promi- 


nent members (some of whom are at pre- 
sent on the Executive) of the Communist 
Pasty lately proclaimed the utter useless- 
ness of any form of Parliamentary action, 
and advocated abstension from electoral 


struggles. But this is on a par with many 


other absurdities and contradictory policies 
of this ‘‘ united ’’ party. 
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THE “WISDOM” OF A “CAPTAIN 


OF INDUSTRY.” 


_ Happening to glance through an old copy 
(1.6.21) of the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ the writer 
came across an article by H. Gordon Self- 
ridge entitled ‘‘ The Fixed Price Fiction.”’ 
As one or two of the points raised in the 
article are an interesting example of the 
lack of knowledge, or the deliberate perver- 
sion of the truth, of a leading capitalist, a 
column will be usefully occupied with a few 
comments on them. 3 
Mr. Selfridge sets out with the following 
statement : 
“The present condition of things exists be- 
cause the buying abilities of the peoples of the 
world has been diminished. It is a phase, 


and a phase which can be overcome by time and 
hard work.” 


How fond is the capitalist of preaching. 
“hard work ’’! Mr. Selfridge’s alleged 


solution to the problem will not be very 


satisfying to those hundreds of thousands 
who are tramping, far and wide over this 
country, looking for the hard work that 


_ eludes them like a will-o’-the-wisp. A week 


or two ago hundreds of unemployed waited 
all night outside a London timber yard to 
answer an advertisement for a few porters; 
some of them had walked many miles (one 
was reported to have walked from Ports- 


- mouth, and others from a still greater dis- 


tance!), on the chance of getting work. 
Only the other day about four thousand 
workless lined up, and waited for hours, in 
Holborn, on the same errand. All over the 
country ‘‘ short time ’’ and the discharging 
of workmen is the order of the day. The 
fact is there are many slowly dying at the 
present moment on account of the lack of 


the hard work that Mr. Selfridge advocates. 


The tragic side of the situation is that, 
from one point of view, hard work has had 
much to do with the bringing about of the 
present state of affairs. Hard work on the 
part of the working class in the past has 
been the means of devising and building the 
stupendous machinery and methods of pro- 


_duction which render so many workless to- 


day. Wealth is turned out so rapidly, and 
so prolifically, that all effective demands are 
met Almost immediately they are known, 
and factories and shops are overflowing 
with the goods for which there is no cus- 
tomer with the wherewithal to buy. At the 


Ogame time would°be workers are walking 
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about starving, ill-clad, and badly sheltered 
for want of the very goods for which: the 
owners can find no buyer; and (the irony of 
it!) these unemployed workers have been 
thrown out of employment because too 
much wealth has been produced! Instead 
of hard work solving the problem it ha 


_ brought about the problem itself. ; 
A little farther on in his article Mr.: Self- - 


ridge makes a statement that is often heard 
by the Socialist ; a statement that is becom- 
ing hoary with age. It is usually put for- 
ward as a clinching argument to prove that 
the existing method of producing wealth has 


always been in operation, and must go on ~ 


to the end of time. The statement referred 
to is as follows :— 


‘* Production for .one’s own individual use is 


both made possible and limited by one’s own , 


individual requirements. But production for the 
use of other people can be based on nothing else 
than. the profits of the one who goes out of his 
way to so produce...We should very soon find 
that no profit meant no production, for there 
must be an incentive to work of that kind.” 


With minor exceptions the whole of the 


work involved in the production and distri- 
bution of wealth under. capitalism is: per- 


' formed by the working class. The working 


class performs this work in return for wages 
that, on the average, barely allow the mem- 
bers of that class to live, and to reproduce 
their kind. Consequently ‘‘ the one -who. 


_goes out of his way to so produce ’’ does 
. not do so for a profit; he works in order to 


live. The profit incentive only concerns the 
capitalist ; the individual who does not take 
part in wealth production. 


A sufficient refutation of Mr..Selfridge’s 


contention is contained in the record of the ' 


numberless inventors, artists, and scientists 
of all types, who underwent years. of 
drudgery in following the path that 
attracted them, with no other hope or re- 
ward than life-long poverty and a pauper’s 
grave. Here and there we have the illus- 
tration of more fortunate individuals, placed 
outside the necessity of working for a liveli- 
hood (for example, Darwin, and Robert 
Owen for the greater part: of his life), who 
have occupied almost the whole of their 
lives with arduous labour that not only 
brought no réturn in the shape of profit, 
but actually used up a considerable portion 
of the wealth they already possessed. 


Finally, let it be borne in mind that, in 
the past, wealth was produced and distri- 


buted for thousands of years under different 

forms of communism before the conditions 

. that developed the idea of profit existed. 
GILMAC. 


GEMS FROM LAFARGUE. 


‘“ Science, the great emancipator, that 
has tamed the powers of nature, and might 
in so doing have freed man from -toil to 
allow him to develop freely his faculty of 
mind and body; science? become the slave 
of capital, has done: nothing but supply 
means for capitalists to increase their 
wealth, and to intensify their exploitation 
of the working class. Its most wonderful 


applications to industrial technique have. 


broyght to the childrem, the women and the 
men of the working class nothing but over- 


- work and misery.”’ 


3 re) 0 4.0 
‘In former. stages of society, famine 


_ appeared only when the earth refused her 


harvests. In capitalist society, famine sits 
at the hearth of the working class when 
granaries and cellars burst with the fruits 
of the earth, and when the market is gorged 
with the. products of industry.”’ 

‘“ All the toil, all the production,. all the 
suffering of the working class has but sefved 
to heighten its physical and mental destitu- 
tion, to drag it down from poverty into 
wretchedness.”’ 

. 0 O=_..0 

‘“ Only through the class struggle can 
modern socialism realise its social ideal, 
which possesses the qualities demanded of 
any hyphothesis that claims a_ scientific 
character. The fact of choosing a scientific 
goal, and of trying to reach it only through 
the class struggle, distinguishes it from the 
Socialism of 1848, which was pursuing 
through the reconciliation of classes a social 
ideal which could not but be utopian con- 
sidering the historic moment in which it was 
conceived: Socialism has thus evolved 
from Utopia into Science.’’ — 


Oo O O 


‘“ When science subdued the forces of 
nature to the service of man, ought she not 
to have given leisure to the workers that 
they might develop themselves physically 
and intellectually; ought she not to have- 
changed the ‘‘ vale of tears ’’ into a dwell- 
ing place of peace and joy? I ask you, has 
not science failed in her mission of emanci- 
pation? ”’ | 
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THE ORDER OF ST. CATHERINE. 

On July 22nd, the -‘‘ Daily News ”’ pub- 
lished the report of an interview with Pro- 
fessor Patrick Geddes, in the course of 
which he said: ‘‘ A coming discount of 


women is imminently threatened, and is 


indeed in accelerating progress.’’ 
The same newspaper then asked Miss 


Margaret Bondfield, Secretary to the Fede- 


ration of Women Workers, for her views on 
Professor Geddes’ remarks. Miss Bond- 
field confirmed them and proceeded to show 
where she believes the remedies lie. ‘‘ To 
perpetuate the idea that marriage is the 
sole aim of wqman’s life,’’ she said, ‘‘ is 
to. court disaster. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands of women must make up their minds 
that there can be no marriage at the end 
for them. They must, therefore, be trained 
to take a real interest in their career. There 
need be no disaster if their instincts can 
only find a wholesome way out.’’ (Quota- 
tions are from ‘‘ Daily News’’ of July 
23rd.) 

Miss Bondfield suggests 
as the outlet, particularising child welfare, 
maternity work, and administration. 

_ This is her way of meeting the emotional 
case. For the economic: ‘‘ One thing is 
vital—our young people must be sent back 


‘ 


to scHool to learn discipline. The wicked- 


est crime of the Government has been the 
shutting down of educational facilities and 
the curtailing of continuation school educa- 
tion at the present time, especially when 
unemployment is so bad. These young 
women are thus thrown upon the world 
unprepared. If it costs millions, they must 
be got. back to school. The machinery is 
all ready. The Central Committee for 
Women’s Training and Employment ’’ (of 
which Miss Bondfield is a member) ‘“‘ has 
done wonderful work; it has handled many 
thousands of cases, and given training vary- 
ing from six months to five years in differ- 
ent cases. The. instrument is at hand, if 
the Government will only use it.”’ | 

To which the ‘‘ Daily News ’’ adds this 
explanatory note: ‘‘ The Committee to 
which Miss Bondfield refers was set up 
last year. It was allowed £500,000 from 
the National Relief Fund and £100,000 left 
over from the Queen’s Work for Women 
Fund. It includes such names as Miss 
Mary Macarthur, Miss Violet_ Markham, 
Miss R. E. Lawrence, and Dr. Marion 


Phillips; and its fynction is to arrange for 
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‘ social work ’’. 


the training of women whose capacity of 
earning a livelihood has been injured or 
handicapped by conditions produced in the 
war. Application forms can be had at any 
Labour Exchange. ”’ 

Now it is true that even in a society 
where no outside impediment existed, not 
even an inequality in. the numbers of the 
male and female populations, every woman 
would not marry. Many in whom the in- 
clination is strong are not so happy as to 
find the husband to please them:. and in 
the chances of human sentiment it often 
happens that when,the desired mate is 
found he is not to be won. There are, 
besides such disappointed w 
(as there are men) whose energies |are bent 
upon the pursuit of an exceptional \purpose, 
and who are not at all concerned 
business of sex and parenthood. 
artist is the type of these. The world’s 
history records. the names of many such 
who are immortal. Miss Bondfield is right 
in thinking it neither possible nor desirable 


that women should make marriage their 


only goal. 

Reference has often been made in these 
columns to the early scenes in mankind’s 
social life, where arose the idea that 
women’s only proper vocation was domes- 
tic. There, social production did not re- 
quire women’s labour; their service became 
& private service within the family. 

But modern industry has a use for the 
labour-power of women, and the view of 
what is suitable work for them has been 
much modified. Hitherto in the history 
of capitalism employers have encouraged 
the presence of women in the labour mar- 
ket; they constituted an abundant supply 
of cheap labour-power. But with the rising 
wages of women consequent upon improv- 
ing organisation, and the falling wages of 
men resultant from widespread unemploy- 
ment, the preference is rapidly being trans- 
ferred to men. 

And what value have Miss Bondfield’s 
remedies ? 

Suppose the fullest use of. her Commit- 
tee: what can it accomplish? It can 
ensure that women shall compete on equal 
terms with men for such posts as are to be 
filled. But since in its-normal workings 
capitalist production never needs all the 
labour-power that offers itself, and since 
what it does need is relatively a diminish- 
ing quantity, all that the Committee can 
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’ do is to change the personnel of the army 
of unemployed:  sybstitute some hungry 
men for hungry women, incidentally pro- 
viding the master class with better-trained, 
more- serviceable material. And even of 
this excellent thing one can have too much, 
the employers think: do they need Miss 
Bondfield to’ point cut the virtue of the 
“Instrument at hand ’’? Since it would 


appear that. there is no lack of workers 


sufficiently well trained fo do What is re- 
quired ‘of them, and no near prospect of 
such 4 lack, the shutting down of educa- 
tional facilities is a <measure of praise- 
worthy economy, from the capitalist point 
of view. And surely Miss Bondfield knows 
‘better than to expect another point of 


view ‘from any Government? Whoever. . 


heard of & commercial concern spending 
‘ millions ’’ to obtain a brand of com. 
modity of which a sufficient supply was 
already to hand? 3 


The awakened woman worker has a. 
different ‘word: to. say. It is this: That her - 


only’sure way to a happier life lies with the 
men of her class: that ‘she does not benefit 


by readjustments of the common burden — 


of subjection: that the only action for her 
is that which shall remove the burden 
altogether. . And such is Socialist action. 
Suppose that triumphant, you have a world 
where no-man is compelled to celibacy by 
want of means to maintain a family, and 
& woman need be neither man’s huntress 
nor his rival. | 

May,we suggest to Miss Bondfield that 
here is the cause to claim the devotion of 
working women. The poverty and = de- 
generation which move the compassionate 
to throw themselves into ‘ social work,”’ 
are allied to the sordid snatching of one 


another’s bread. They are features of the 


same evil system of social life. And the 
ameliorative measures which Miss Bond- 
field would like to see women administra- 
ting, being concerned only with isolated 
features, leave untouched such a sea of 
misery as must make a thinking ‘‘ social 
worker ’’ despair. To sweep away the 
source of it all: that alone ‘is ‘the work 
for the clear of sight. . 

7 A. I. 
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THE HOPE OF THE 
‘UNEMPLOYED. 
The attitude of the vast majority of the 
unemployed is one of more or less patient 
waiting for something to turn up. -Their 


hopes are based upon a.revival of trade, 


an increase in the demand for commodi- 
ties, particularly for that commodity they, 


- individually, desire to sell, or are in the- 


habit. of producing, ‘and consequently 
the possibility of a job. ‘It can’t. last 


much longer,’’ is-a phrase one frequently- 7 


hearg: ‘ ‘the wish is father to the thought ! ”’ 
Now what is the probability of the 
realisation of this great Hope of the yn- 
employed? We were told that the ‘‘ coal 
stoppage ”’ came at the very moment when 


trade was beginning to brighten up. As- 


soon as the miners went back to work the 
papers proclaimed the millenium. ‘‘ Now 
for a good time,’’ shouted one. ‘‘ No more 
bad trade, no more unemployment, if only 
the miners get down to it and the. workers 
work with a will.’’ But the man on the 
Labour Exchange queue is. still looking for 
the good times. 

We are at the present time passing 
through one of those industrial crises which 
have periodically swept with such devasta- 


ting. effect throughout the capitalist®workd. - 
The first considerable crisis took place in 
1815 in circumstances somewhat similar to 


the present onb, viz., affer'a war. From 


‘then on till the end of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, these crises recurred at intervals of 
from eight to ten years, the tendency being 
for the intervals to decrease. All sorts .of 
explanations of these -phenomena were 


_ sought. One ‘‘ economist,’’ Jevons, earned 


a place in the capitalist pantheon by trac- 
ing them to spots on the sun. They weré 
attributed to the anarchy of production. 
This was true, but only a parf df the truth. 
The anarchy of production merely accountéd 
for the character of the crises, not the crises 
themselves. What the real cause is will 
be made clear in the course of this article. 
In the early years of the nineteenth cen- 


tury production was ecafried. on by an im- 


mense number of small, independent,’ com- 
peting firms. None knew what the others 
were doing. As soon as a demand mani- 
fested itself there was a rush to supply it. 
This fact by itself would have been suffi- 
cient to produce crises in the acute form in 
which they took place during the last cen: 
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tury. But in addition to this a large foreign 
trade was done. 


_ . Now, before the first siccessful Atlantic 


cable was laid in 1866, it took news as 
long to travel as the ship: which conveyed 
it. The first steaniship voyage across the 
Atlantic was made in the year 1825. 
But for many years after this, sailing 
vessels predominated, so that often months 
elapsed between the sending and receiving 
of a message.. The effect of this was that 


_ from the time the demand’ for commodities . 


abroad slackened cargoes would continue to 
be dispatched until the information reached 
home. Consequently, when the crash came 
it found many business firms with the bulk 
of their capital locked up in the form of 
unsaleable goods, hence inability to meet 


liabilities and wholesale bankruptcies. 
Now all this is chariged. Anarchy of pro-- 


duction has to a considerable extent been 


done away with. In the cotton, soap, iron - 


and steel, and tobacco industries huge 
trusts exist, and the production of these 
commodities which is not controlled by 
them is -negligible. It was.stated in a 


recent Government report that 90 per cent. 


of the soap production of this country was 
in the hands of a great trust. 

Also news now travels with the speed of 
light; any falling off in demand is imme- 
diately known, and owing tothe great cen- 
tralisation. of contro] the information is: in- 


. Stantly acted upon. So that as a decrease 


in demand is immediately followed: by a 
curtailment of production, we now have 
long-drawn-out slumps with intervals: of 
brisk trade. 

This all accounts for the. change in the 
character. of fhe movement of trade. What 


is the cause of.the crisis? The cause is — 
_ summed up in one word, overproduction. 


The powers of producing wealth increase 
enormously.. Continually, labour-saving 
machines are being introductd, releasing 
large numbers of the working class to swell 
the ranks. of the unemployed. Here are 


two recent instances. In an article which . 


appeared in the ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ (4.11.19), 
it was stated that the. fitting of the 
‘* Aquitania ’’ with oil-fuel burners in place 
of coal furnaces would save two-thirds of 
the stoking labour. Three hundred men 
constituted the stokehole staff prior to the 
change; slightly less than one hundred’ men 


were necessary to operate the oil burners. , 


The utilisation of bunker space for cargo, 
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the different method of loading the new 
fuel, merely connecting up pipes and turn- 
ing on taps, instead of armies of coal porters 
being employed, are further economies 
effected by the change. 

Another instance I cull from ~ the 
‘‘ ‘Evening News ’’ (25.7.21). Their special 
correspondent at Worthing went to see the 
working of a tomato-sorting machine which 
the ‘‘ Worthing Fruit and Flower Co.’ had 
installed. It is claimed for it that it will 
do the work of about twenty men in an 


hour for a cost of just under threepence. 


The writer goes on to say: ‘‘ It was par- 
ticularly amusing to see the tomatoes being 


‘ bobbed from hole to hole until the right 
one. was found.’’ 


Amusing! To whom? To the twenty 
men displaced bythe machine? Let us 
hope it affords as much instruction to the 
latter as amusement to the correspondent, 
and turns their thoughts in the direction of 
their own emancipation. — 

_ This is going on in all branches of pro- 
duction. The productive powers of labour 
are growing. We were told recently that 


the boot industry in this country could 


supply the needs .of the home market in 
six months. In the event of no foreign 
market being found for the surplus pro- — 
duct, the boot operatives are unemployed * 
for six months in the year. This, of course, 
in turns reacts on the home market, as, - 
obviously, people who are only partially em- 
ployed cannot buy as many boots as people 
who are employed the whole year round. 
What is true of the boot industry is true. 
of all other industries; in all there is a huge 
surplus product which, if not got rid of 
abroad, chokes the home market. | ~ 

Now, during -the nineteenth century 
Eingland’s chief export was textile goods, 
but gradually textiles gave place to 
machinery. This means that foreign cus- 
tomers instead‘of buying their commodities 
for direct consumption from England, 
bought the machinery to make them them- 
selves; later on they make their own 


' machinery and, incidentally, bang goes that 
-. beautiful dream of England becoming ‘‘ the 


workshop of the world.’’ Not only do these 
countries produce their own requirements, 
but it is not long before they also have a 
surplus to get rid of. As Marx says (Com- 
munist Manifesto, p. 10): ‘‘ It ’’ (the bour- 
geoisie) “‘ compels all nations, on pain of 
extinction, to adopt the bourgeois mode of 





production ; it. compels them. to introduce 
- what they call civilisation into their midst, 
3.¢., to beeome bourgeois themselves. ‘In 
one word, it creates a world efter its own 
image.”’ Gao caierti a 
What ‘is true; then, of English indus- 
tries is true of industries of all the ‘‘ ad- 
vanced ’’ nations of. the world; the produc- 
tive forces are enormously in excess of the 
home demand. It lis patent that to the ex- 
tent that -the- competitors grow, the mar- 
_kets- relatively shrink and there is an in- 


creasing difficulty in getting rid of the sur- 


plus. . | 


What is the cause of this overproduc- | 
tion? Evidéntly overproduction. is a rela-_. 


tive tetm; what appears as overproduction 
from one point of view appears as under- 
consumption: from .another. . The reason is 
that the working class receive in the form 
of wages a constantly dimirfishing propor- 
\ tion of their product. ' From generation to 
\ generation the working class, or the vast 
“majority of them, merely get a subsistence, 
while the product per head grows by leaps 


- ..and bounds. A simple illustration will show 


the proportion of his product which the 
worker gets. | 
About two years ago a football match, 
owing to a draw, had to be played in mid- 
- week at Sunderland. The papers in that 
district kicked.up quite a rumpus about it. 


The reason being that the loss in ‘‘ output’ . | 


and wages.’’ was estimated at £100,000. 
The “* gate ’’ was, in round figures, 50,000. 
Fifty thousand sons of toil took half a day 
off and the result was £2 loss in respect of 
each. Assuming tert shillings to be the 
average half-day’s pay—an extremely 
liberal estimate—get your ready reckoner 
and work out the proportions taken by the 
worker and capitalist respectively. . 
It is clear, then, that unless the capitalist 
_ lass can absorb the surplus, which, in 
spite of really heroic efforts, it cannot do, 
there will be more commodities than the 
market can stomach. With the increasing 
productivity of labour ‘this situation must 
become worse and worse. 

Therefore, although the anarchy of pro- 
duction has virtually passed away, we still 
have the phenomenon of the commercial 
crisis, but in the form of a prolonged 
slump, : 


; , / 
To come from crises in general to the 
one which now prevails, and to the question — 


we set out to answer, viz., ‘‘ What are the 
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chances of a revival of trade? ”’ Ordinarily 


the process of recovery from a crisis ‘is a 
long one, and tends to become longer with. 
‘each succeeding crisis. The present one 


has not yet reached its depth; the figutes 
of unemployment published from time to 


time show a monotonous increase. In addi- | 


tion to this, the situation is aggravated by 
the ‘‘ Peace,”’ and the inability of the con- 
querors to agree about the division of the 
spoils of war, all of which decreases the 
possible market for English goods. 

Then the ordinary process -of substitution 
of machinery for human labour was con- 
siderably speeded up during the war. In 


fact, this was.the, war’s most fundamental 
effect.. There was a census of production — 


taken in this country in 1907, and one. was 


_ taken in the U.S.A. in 1909. A comparison 
of ten trades in both-countries revealed the 


fact that: whereas in England . only 0.79 
horse-power was used per worker employed, 
in the United States the horse-power used 
per worker was 2.62. This difference has 
now, I think, been considerably reduced, 
although the U.S. did not remain stationary 
in this respect. : 7 


Finally, Japan’s export trade was four 


times greater, in money value, in 1919 than 
in 1914, while the same tale has to be told 
of the U.S. The ‘‘ Times Trade Supple- 
ment,’ April 12th, 1919,. says: ‘‘ Com- 
pared with 1913 the exports have risen by 
nearly 150 per cent., and when it is added 


_ that last year’s exports were equal to the 
combined pre-war export trade of the’ 


United Kingdom, Germany, and Franee, 
the stupendous nature of the figures be- 


comes at once apparent.’’ = 


We have then, firstly, decreased markets, 
secondly, a phenomenal incréase in the pro- 
ductive powers of labour, enabling a given 
demand to be supplied in a far shorter time, 


and, thirdly, an enormous inergase in inter- 
national competition. It does ‘not require 


a mathematician to work out the result. 
The present situation is likely to remain 


unchanged for an indefinite period. In fact © 


England is no longer the largest producer 
in the world, and the working class popu- 
lation will have to accommodate itself to 
the requirements of capital. 

What a bright prospect! Yet there is an 


alternative. The situation could be allevi- - 


ated to-morrow and changed entirely in a 
few months if the working class but knew 


' how and desired it: The means of pro- 
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duction, being owned by, and operated en- 
tirely in the interest of a class, obviously 
the remedy is to deprive them of this 
ownership, socialise the means of life, en- 
able every able person to take part in pro- 
ductive work, and, by that means, in- 
augurate an epoch in which the productive 
process—the mere grubbing to maintain 
an existence, which occupies most of our 
waking and many of our sleeping thoughts 
—take a relatively subordinate place, leav- 
ing: our tithe and our thoughts free for the 
pursuit and enjoyment of art, science, 
literature, sport, etc.—that high enjoyment 
of life made possible only by millions of 
years of evolution in the means producing 
the necessaries of life. as 

: . T. D. 


A DISCOVERY. 
According to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’ 


(30.7.21), the ‘‘ Labour Joint Committee ”’ 


have just. discovered that the Government 


‘figures on the cost of living are inaccurate. 


To the average worker this. has been com- 
mon knowledge ever since the first figures 
announcing a reduction in living costs were 
published. Labour leaders all. over the 
country have blindly accepted the Govern- 
ment figures, and advised the workers to 
agree to wage reductions on the ground that 
it meant cheaper production and lower 
‘prices. They haye been utterly. discredited 
in the actual results. Ever since the re- 
‘ductions in wages. commenced, prices of 
the necessaries of life have been steadily 
rising.” 

Labour leaders have also repeatedly told 
the workers that it was their duty to in, 
crease production by every means in their 
power. The Socialist Party, on the con- 
trary, has continuously pointed out that 
increased production, whether as a result 
of greater efficiency or labour-saving machi- 
mery, can have but one result: an increase 
of unemployment. : 

- In their report the ‘‘-Labour Joint Com- 
mittee’? make a tardy and incomplete 
acknowledgment of this indisputable fact. 
They say that ‘“‘ until the worker has secu- 
rity of tenure in industry, occasions will 
arise when ‘ ca-canny ’ will appear to be 
the lesser of two evils.’’ The second evil 
is, of course, unemployment, and with 
nearly two million registered unemployed, 
the worker who would race to finish his 


job to make one more would be a fool. On 
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the other hand, the capitalist pays his over- 
seer to look after his interests, and if he 
is too slow to catch the worker who shirks 
unemployment, he too will find himself 
numbered among the unemployed. The 
worker has very little choice in the matter. 
He must either work hard and get the sack 


‘himself, or work hard and get his mate the 


sack, 
‘Ca canny,’’ where it exists, and unem- 
ployment are proofs of the rottenness. of 
the capitalist system. Men and women 
lack the necessaries of life; they are forced © 
to be idle by the capitalist class; yet, given 
access to the means of wealth production, 
they could produce the things they require 
in abundance. Capitalism compels the 
workers to produce for profits. The workers 
can only satisfy all their requirements when 
they make the means of wealth-production 


common property and produce for use. 


’ 


A REMARKABLE PROPHECY. 
‘* Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, 
afar, . 
Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car, 
Or on wide waving wings expanded, bear 
The. flying chariot through the fields of 
~ alr, | 
Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 
Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as 
they move, a RB 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy 
- eloud.’’—Erasmus Darwin, 1791. 
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Notwithstanding the claim, advanced ‘by 
the daily press, that trade shows signs of 
revival, the unemployed figures are still in 
the neighbourhood of 14 millions. A writer 
in The Observer, described as an expert and 
a member of Lord Saint David’s Committee, 
says: “‘ The crisis is a real one, and doubts 
if any responsible leader in industry would 
maintain that the volume of available em- 
ployment in this country can be increased 
to any appreciable extent before next June.” 
Another paper—The Sunday Pictorial, Sep- 
tember 4th—says that the official figures on 
unemployment are misleading, because they 
take no account of those who have ex- 
hausted their unemployed pay, a body that 
grows in numbers every week. The Daily 
Chronicle, September 6th,: gives the.number 
of unemployed in the United States as six 
millions. In Russia and Austria, we are 
told, millions are actually starving. In fact, 
the workers of every country are unem- 
ployed to an extent never yet experienced, 
with one exception. We are told that Ger- 
many is the exception, and that unemploy- 
ment there is scarcely known. If this is 
true, it is not the first time that the workers 
of a losing country in a great war have 
been better off than the victors. The same 
thing was noticed after the Franco-Prussian 
war in 1871. Some people might argue 
from this that the way to fuller employ- 
ment for any country was to have a good 
war with a neighbouring country and 
lose it! : 

Such an argument, however, is on a par 
with the general capitalist principle that 
working-class prosperity in one country 
can only be built up on the unemployment 


and impoverishment of the workers of other. 
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[MonTHLY, TWOPENCE. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Tragedy or Farce? 


countries. That is necessarily the outcome 
of the capitalist contention that unemploy- 
ment can only be reduced by the capture 
of foreign trade. During the war the capi- 
talist press insisted on the capture of the 
focw trade in various directions, and, 


‘boasting continuously that it was a business 


war, prophesied greater prosperity for 
British capitalists and workers as the result 
of victory. But their prophesy was falsi- 
fied, and the only fact that has been demon- 
strated is that the abnormal prosperity of 
any one country can only occur when other 
countries fall behind in the race for markets. 

In normal times unemployment is fairly 
evenly spread over all capitalist countries, 
partly because depressions, when they come, 
affect them all, and partly because workers 
are attracted to those countries where trade 
is on the increase. The passage of workers 
from one country to another is facilitated 
by capitalist governments because a large 
army of unemployed insures cheap labour- 
power to the capitalist, who can sell his 
commodities cheaper than his foreign com- 
petitors with no reduction in his profits. 
But cheap labour-power to the capitalist 
means a, lower standard of living to the 
workers. We thus see that the capitalist 
remedy for unemployment—capture foreign 


'trade—is a delusion for the workers, 


because itgyapplication means worse condi- 
tions for themselves and increased unem- 
ployment for their fellow-workers abroad. 
No single country can find a solution to 
the unemployed problem. It is a question 
that affects the workers of every capitalist 
country equally. The solution must, there- 
fore, t one that can be applied all round; 
it must be universal. Now, Socialism is 
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international. As a remedy for unemploy- 
ment it must .be applied universally, and 
because it fulfils that condition should. take 
precedence in the workers’ consideration. 
‘Before examining: the full’ claims of 
Socialism on the workers’ attention, it 
might be interesting to glance at some of 
the suggested remedies, the hypocritical 
platitudes and solemn warnings of our 
masters and their agents. When facing a 
question of such. magnitude, every suggested 
remedy should be carefully examined before 
being discarded or adopted. 


At first sight unemployment insurance | 


appears to many to be a remedy. Many 
‘who think so only find out their mistake 
when they have exhausted their unemployed 
pay and have failed to find a situation. 
Others find out their mistake in trying to 
live on it. But insurance cannot even be 
accepted as a suggested remedy, because it 


does not pretend to reduce unemployment. - 


All that it does ig to keep some workers 
from actually starving until the capitalist 
wants them back in the factory again. The 
Daily Chronicle (September 14th, 1921) 
contends that it is the best and the cheapest 
method of dealing with the problem. Re- 
ferring to the immense volume of unem- 
ployment, they say that ‘‘ it has been accom- 
panied by singularly little acute distress or 
violent discontent.’’ ‘‘ Acute distress ’’ 
for the Chronicle might mean any,stage in 
the starvation process down to actual skin 
and bones, but there is no mistake about 
the satisfaction it feels that there has been 
little ‘‘ violent discontent.’’ Another item 
that gives satisfaction to the Chronicle is 
the fact that ‘‘ by far the greater part of 
the ‘ doles ’ financial cost will be eventually 
recouped by the State from the contributions 
of employers and employed.”’ 

The chief advantage of insurance for the 
capitalists is that it is elastic in its appli- 
cation. It can be extended or reduced, in 
time or amount, to suit the severity of the 
trade crisis through which they happen to 
be passing. The Chronicle says that ‘‘ it 
is the most scientific policy that any State 
has adopted. As compared with relief 
works, it covers much more fully. the actual 
field .of distress, while it also entails: far 
less outlay.’’ But the controversy over the 
relative values of the ‘‘ doles ’’ or relief 
works need worry the worker but little. 
Both will be applied while the crisis lasts 
and discontinued as soon as it is over. The 
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return of normal trade conditions, while it 


' solves the problem for the capitalists at the 
moment, still leaves. immense numbers. un- ° 


employed, which: increase with every such 
crisis. — 
In his presidential address to the Trade 


Union Congress, Mr. Poulton fell foul of 
* “several capitalist papers. Among many 


other things he said of little or no import- 
ance, was the outstanding declaration ‘ that 
the facilities for producing goods were never 
more abundant or more efficient than to-day, 


enabling enormous quantities to be produced 


at very short notice. This, in its turn, 
whatever economists might say, had the 
effect of throwing out of employment multi- 
tudes of workers. It was no wonder that 
we heard at times of workers restricting 
output ”’ (Chronicle, September 6th, 1921). 

Mr. Poulton’s remedy is to shorten the 
working week. But this, like the dole, is 
no remedy. With an 8-hour working day, 
the United States is.no better than other 
countries, either in normal times or during 
the present crisis. If one country alone 
adopts this measure it inevitably falls behind 
in the race for markets, unless greater 
efficiency is exacted from its workers or 
more up-to-date methods and machinery 
introduced, or both. It is a well-known fact 
that American workers gain nothing by their 
shorter working day. The pace at which 
they work makes them cheap when com- 
pared with European workers. 

On the other hand, a universally applied 
shorter week must remain the dream of 
impossiblists. Capitalist groups are too 
deeply engrossed in the struggle for markets 
to come to a common agreement among 
themselves on a question that might give 
the workers more time. to think about and 
discuss their slavery and the way to escape 
from it. While if the workers were suffi- 
ciently united internationally and powerful 
enough to enforce a universally shorter 
week, they would be powerful enough to 
completely overthrow capitalism and estab- 
lish Socialism. 


So much for Mr. Poulton’s suggestion. ° 


Now for the other capitalist agents of whom 
he fell foul. “The Daily Chronicle, Septem- 
ber 6th, 1921, refers to it as ‘‘ the old blind 
idea that there is only a fixed amount of 
work to be done in the world, and that 
therefore the less one man does in return 
for his wages, the more there will be for 
others to do. . . He ought to know that 
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the amount of work available in the world 
tends to be diminished by every increase in 
the costs of production; and therefore that 
reduction of hours, however desirable it may 
from time to time be on>other grounds, 
must in relation to unemployment normally 
exert a bad and not a good influence.’’ 
The latter part .of this statement is 
entirely false. An increase in the costs of 
production which affected the world would 
make no difference whatever in the amount 
produced, other things remaining as they 
were. All that would happen would be that 
higher prices would rule all round. Goods 
would have their money name _ changed, 
including labour-power. Even this need 


not happen as a result of a shorter working 


week or higher wages. Under such circum- 
stances competition might not permit capi- 
talists to raise prices, in which case the 
workers would obviously be encroaching on 
profits, if the increased cost of production 
were due to higher wages. 

Apart from this, however, it is only when 
one set of capitalists are faced with a rise 
in the cost of production, and are unable 
to compete in the open market, that they 
are forced to curtail or stop production. The 
proof of this is seen when we compare 
two countries like Spain and the United 
States. The former is a century behind 
the latter industrially, because it has never 
adopted to the same extent cheap and 
efficient methods of production. Yet 
America, with all its efficiency and cheap- 
ness—the qualities that exert a good in- 
fluence on employment, according to the 
Chronicle—surpasses every other nation in 
the numbers of its unemployed. 

This brings us to the ‘‘ old blind idea ”’ 
of the Chronicle. If low costs of production 
give more, instead of less employment, why 
do American factories periodically close 
down, stopping production while they un- 
load their goods on the market? Why does 
every country do the same? Not because 
‘* there is only a fixed amount of work to 
be done in the world ’’—a phrase which 
only an ignoramus in economics would use 
—but because within a given period the 
demand for goods will be limited, if not by 
the needs of the people, by their ability 
to pay for them. In the next period the 
demand may be higher, or lower, but the 
outstanding fact is thatthe world’s workers 
with modern means can always meet that 
demand with millions of idle days to spare. 
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Days of unemployment without wages 
spread over the working-class. Under a 
sane system of society, where production 
was carried on for use, instead of for capi- 
talist profits, they would be days of rest or 
recreation. 

The Chronicle was not the only paper 
that chastised Mr. Poulton for his sugges- 
tion. The Sunday Pictorial* took a 
different line. One of its writers jeered at 
him because he ‘‘ advised the workers to 
press for a shorter week,’’ and then went 
on to say ‘‘ that the needs of the world 
were under-supplied.’’ This deep thinking 
agent of capitalism then asked, ‘‘ How is 
the supply of things needed by the world 
to be increased by diminution of the hours 
spent in making them? ’’ Let him ask any 
one of the millions of unemployed. They 
have hands and brains. Why are they idle 
if the world is under-supplied? Because it 
is not the needs of the world that determines 
the quantity of goods to be produced. The 
capitalist calls a halt when he can no longer 
sell at a profit. Or, to be strictly accurate, 
he only allows production to proceed when 
he receives orders that will enable him to 
realise profits. The Sunday Pictorial 
writer must be a first-class nincompoop if 
he thinks that it takes all the world’s 
workers all their time either to meet the 
effective demand or satisfy the world’s 
needs—two very different things. The fact 
that the world’s markets are periodically 
glutted in normal times, and millions un- 
employed, with further millions ,working 
short time and many millions of days lost 
through industriat disputes, together with 
an enormous section of the population 
engaged in unproductive work, proves the 
contrary. : : 

With modern machinery and methods, 
only a small proportion of the workers 
would be needed for actual production if 
kept continuously at work. 

The biggest mistake made by the workers 
lies in their willingness to be led, instead 
of studying and discussing the question 


- among ‘themselves, whether in or out of 


work. All workers are subject to unem- 
ployment. No job under capitalism is sure ; 
consequently unemployment is the concern 
of every worker. 

There are always plenty of unscrupulous 
or mad-brained adventurers ready to pose 


* 11/9/1921, 
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as leaders where a number of people have 
a grievance. But even if they belong to the 
ranks of the aggrieved, it does not follow 
that they are to be trusted as leaders. At 
Liverpool the Rev. J. Vint Laughland 
advised the workless to capture the Art 
Gallery and led the attack personally. They 
captured the Art -Gallery all right, but it 
proved to be atrap. The doors were closed, 
and in the words of an eye-witness, reported 
in the Daily Chronicle, September 1 3th, 
1921: *‘ A vestibule was crammed with 
men, who one after another went down 
under the blows of the constables’ batons,’’ 
and ‘‘ a stream of injured men were led out 
or carried away on stretchers; while many 
more were led from the building in batches, 
and taken to the police station in vans 
under escort.”’ 

In Poplar, as in other districts of London 
where Labour councillors find themselves 
unable to fulfil their election pledges, they 
are confusing the issue by dragging in the 
question of rates equalisation, which is not 
the concern of the workers at all, but purely 
a question for the capitalists who own 
property in the different districts. 

The Observer (September 24th, 1921) says 
that : ‘‘ The real and permanent cure for the 
ills of Poplar, and other poor and populous 
districts now in like case, was, is and will 
remain the discovery of the essentials for 
co-operation among those engaged in pro- 
duction.’’ In other words, those who have 
the luck to be employed must agree to terms 
that are acceptable to employers, and the 
unemployed—not being engaged in pro- 
duction—may be safely ignored. 

Read where we may, in Capitalist or 
Labour journals, there has never yet been 
brought forward any scheme that can cure 
unemployment. Some boasted remedies, like 
co-partnership and guild-production, only 
aggravate the evil. Others, like insurance 
and relief works, do not affect it at all. In 
regard to the latter, The Observer (Septem- 
ber 18th, 1921) says: ‘‘ They must not 
compete with the legitimate opportunities 
of employment that trade will present as 
it recovers.’’ When the capitalist wants 
workers to exploit, there must be plenty of 
unemployed in order that he may get them 
cheap. Equalisation of rates is a con- 
fusionist cry. A shorter week may or may 
not reduce unemployment. Electrification 
schemes, forestry,’ reclamation of fore- 
shores, and widening of roads are things 


that capitalist governments may want but 
dare not undertake because of the outcry 
against the necessary taxation or the inter- 
ference with private enterprise, Capitalist 
governments are bankrupt in ideas to cope 
with the question. Their agents, political 
and industrial, religious or patriotic, and 
Sympathetic or unsympathetic with ‘the 
workers, are only concerned with their 
private ambitions. Sooner or later the 
workers will be forced to recognise these 
facts, and in increasing numbers will focus 
their minds on the question for themselves. 
Others will come into contact with genuine 
Socialist works and workers, and will be 
convinced that unemployment is the inevi- 


table product of a system in which a small . 


class owns the means of wealth production, 


and imposes. upon the rest of society the : 


necessity of selling their energy as a com- 
modity, in order to obtain the necessaries 
of life. , 
Without this knowledge the workers are 
the slaves of the employing class. “With 
the knowledge lies their hope of emancipa- 
tion. Determined to organise and act on 
their knowledge, they can, by first dis- 
possessing the employing class of the means 
of wealth production, and secondly by 
making them the common property of 
society, to be used by all for the common 
needs, and controlled by all through the 
democratic administrations they deem it 
necessary to set up, realise their freedom 
_and satisfy all their needs as freely asso- 
ciating men and women. 
F, F. 
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will be given to Subscribers to the £1000 Fund 
(minimum subscription, 1/-) to a 


SELECT DANCE 
THE TOWN HALL, 
MARE STREET, HACKNEY, 


On Saturday, October 29th, 1921. 
Doors open 7 o’clock. Dancing 7.30 p.m. 


Further particulars can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, or from any 
of the local branches (for addresses see back page), 
who will also be open to receive subscriptions. 
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“ HIGHER PRICES MEAN FEWER 
JOBS.” 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.P., on Unemployment. 


Mr. Marriott has been offering a solution 
for the problem of unemployment, and the 
headline quoted above from the Evening 
News (September 13th) is the text he uses. 

His article is more moderate in tone, and 
contains a larger measure of truth. and 
accurate observation than one expects to 
find nowadays among those newspapers 
described as ‘‘ competent to write authori- 
tatively.’” He starts by making what must 
necessarily be for his readers a serious and 
distinctly unusual admission about industrial 
crises like the present: ‘‘ Such crises have 
recurred at more or less regular intervals 
during the last century and a quarter,’’ but 
he believes, in spite of this, ‘‘ that the 


_ overthrow of the existing order would 


involve us in far more acute and general 
distress than anything we are likely to 
suffer during the difficult months ahead.’’ 

There is more truth in that last remark 
than Mr. Marriott thought, and I agree that 
for him it is not an unreasonable statement; 
but it is necessary to have clearly in mind 
to whom that ‘‘ we’’ refers. ‘‘ We,’’ the 
comfortable and leisured class to which Mr. 
Marriott belongs, are not suffering from the 
prevailing unemployment, ‘‘ we’’ never 
have so suffered, and, whoever else does, 
‘“we’’ shall see to it that “‘ we’’ never 
do. But what ofthe future? If capitalism 
is overthrown, what happens to ‘‘ us’’ and 
our privileged position? Is it not enough 
to make the most open-minded of the capi- 
talist economists pause when they find the 
direction in which their investigations are 
leading them; to make them turn back from 
the path to the future which the workers 
alone can follow, and announce that the 
existing system is the sublime height of man- 
kind’s upward progress. ‘‘ After us _ the 
deluge ’’? 

‘‘ What, then, is the cause of the pheno- 
menon of recurrent unemployment, and what 
is the appropriate remedy? ’’ Mr. Marriott 
dismisses off-hand the ‘‘ glib answer of the 
Communists ’’ that capitalism is the cause, 
and work or full maintenance, and the 
immediate abolition of the system, the ulti- 
mate remedy. 

He admits that crises are ‘* the concomi- 
tant of the new order in industry initiated by 
the industrial revolution,’’ and that unem- 
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ployment is ‘‘ an incident—perhaps an inevi- 
table incident—of large-scale production for 
a world market ’’; but this, he says, is not 
capitalism. I would like then to ask what 
was the ‘* new order initiated by the indus- 
trial revolution ’’’? |©What was it if not 
modern capitalism? Where can Mr. 
Marriott find an instance of ‘‘ large-scale 
production for the world market ’’ except 
under capitalism ? 

Although Mr. Marriott cannot face his 
own conclusions, he admits our case in its 
entirety. Unemployment is part, and an 
essential part of the system under which 
we live. He even goes so far as to speak 
of ‘‘ that reserve of labour upon which the 
periodic prosperity of an industry is depen- 
dent.’’ It is, in fact, just because Mr. 
Marriott cannot help but recognise, as we 
do, that capitalism and unemployment are 
inseparable, that he does not even claim 
to have found the solution he set out to 
discover. . 

The utmost he can do is to suggest the 
speediest and least difficult way out of the 
present state of stagnation, without touch-- 
ing what he himself admits to be the real 
problem, the recurring crises. 

Again, he tells us that prior to the present 
era’ chronic unemployment was unknown. 
Why, then, must we acknowledge our 
impotence to escape an alleged ‘‘ inexor- 
able economic law ’’ which had no terrors 
for our ancestors of some hundreds of years 
ago? Are we patiently to accept starva- 
tion for our class, knowing as we do that 
our powers of wealth production are a 
hundred times greater than then, just 
because of the class-biassed economic 
theories of Mr. Marriott? 

‘* So long as countries were self-support- 
ing in agriculture and industry, crises 
occurred only at rare intervals, being the 
outcome of pestilence or famine, or some 
great upheaval in the natural world.’’ 
Poverty is no longer the result of natural 
phenomena; it is a product of society 
itself, of artificially restricted production, 
and unequal distribution of the product. 

Mr. Marriott criticises the ‘‘ Com- 
munists ’’ for wanting to return to pre- 
capitalist conditions, but does not give 
evidence that they ever propagated such an 
absurdity. Anyhow, we know, and Mr. 
Marriott knows, that it cannot be done. 

The case Mr. Marriott has to meet is 
this. He admits the existence in the recerg 
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past of a form of social organisation to 
which unemployment was - unknown; he 
admits also the enormous increase of pro- 
ductivity since the inception of modern 
capitalism. What, then, is the factor, or 
what even is the kind of factor, which 
prohibits production for use instead of for 
private profit ? 

In further criticism of the ‘‘ Com- 
munists ’’ he cites the experience of Louis 
Blanc in 1848 with his ‘national work- 
. shops ’’ and the application of the theory 

of ‘‘ the right to work.’’ ce rightly says 
the provision of full maintenance for the 
unemployed is incompatible with the con- 
tinuance of capitalism. Louis Blanc learned 
by experience what everyone now knows 
to be true.- But here, again, Mr. Marriott 
might observe that the ‘‘ Communist 
Party ’’ have explicitly conceded the im- 
possibility of their demand being met; it 
would mean ‘‘ suicide for the capitalist 
class.’’ Incidentally, it illustrates the 
dangerous tendency of ‘‘ Communist 
Party ’’ propaganda that the uninstructed 
sympathy of the unemployed should be 
gained by promises incapable of fulfilment. 

Now we come to Mr. Marriott’s remedy. 
It is that the wages of those still in work 
must be ‘owered. Lower wages—lower 
prices—more foreign trade—work for the 
unemployed. 

It looks sound, but the chain has weak 
links. Firstly, lower.wages mean not lower 
prices, but higher profits; and, secondly, 
this solution, if otherwise genuine, can 
only help one country at the expense of 
others. Can that be a solution for a pro- 
blem of world-wide magnitude? There is 
no corner of the capitalist earth immune 
from the effects of industrial, commercial, 
and financial depression. 

The argument that the workers must 
accept less wages to enable their employers 
to compete with the sweating ‘‘ foreign ’’ 
manufacturer is used in every country in 
the world, unfortunately with some effect. 
But has anyone ever heard of an employers’ 
association which proposed to deal with 
such a situation by assisting the unfortunate 
foreign worker to organise’’and imprové 
his status? No, because the capitalist will 
always sell his goods at the maximum the 
market will bear, and he knows that the 
paying of a wage higher than he can compel 
his employees to accept is a dead loss to 
him, a subtraction from his profits. 


True, prices must come down, for the 
simple and sufficient reason that stocks in 
hands are great and the owners cannot all 
wait indefinitely for an increased demand. 
They want ready money, and must sell at 
a reduction, at a loss even. Every penny, 
therefore, they can knock off their labour 
costs is a clear gain to them. Hence Mr. 
Marriott’s anxiety on behalf of the capi- 
talist class to persuade the out-of-work that 
his enemy is the employed man who stands 
out against wage cuts. In conclusion, as 
against Mr. Marriott’s dicta that ‘‘ the 
utmost the workless can claim is subsist- 
ence,’’ and that ‘‘ those in work must be 
content with something not much above 
that level,’’ our advice is, that while capi- 
talism lasts, the workers, whatever their 
condition, in work or out, will get, and will 
be entitled to, just as much as they can 
compel the capitalist class to give them. 
It is to be hoped that they will soon become 
so dissatisfied with their. meagre portion 
that they will join us in getting the whole 
lot, the earth. E-R:-H- 


, THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


Marx was a Communist, and as a Communist 
he understood the proletariat as being the class- 
conscious workers, possessing the revolutionary 
idealogy necessary to carry out their task. 


The above statement is taken from an 


editorial in ‘‘ The Communist ’’ (official 


organ of the Australian Communist Party) 
dated July ist, 1921. It is not correct. 

Marx has been accused of many thing's 
by dishonest opponents and ignorant 
would-be supporters alike, but he never 
said that. Variously believed in different 
quarters to have caused the war, bitten the 
late King of Greece, and to have produced 
his whiskers to sicken the sight, and his 
terminology to fuddle the brain of Mr. 
Wells; he did none of these things. 

For chronological reasons he can safely 
be exonerated from blame for Alexander’s 


’ 


most unkingly exit, and his real motive 


for growing a beard is, as Mr. Macdonald 
said when asked why he supported the 
war, ‘‘in the hands of history.’’ 

Mr. H. G, Wells said he could not under- 
stand the word proletariat. It was not the 
truth, but journalism has a moral code of 


its own. It was intended for people not 


likely to be much interested in verbal 


O 


) 
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accuracy, and not likely to have read those 
other works where the word is frequently 
used by Mr. Wells in circumstances which 
make it quite clear that he attached to it 
the same definite meaning as it has for us. 
What. Wells writes in the Sunday papers 
does not matter much, but here we have 
the ‘‘ Communist ’’ expounding tactical 
methods to be adopted by the workers, and 
as the editor rightly says about the Labour 
Party, those who would teach the workers 
should first have learned themselves; ‘‘ the 
educator himself must be educated.’’ 

As these Communists claim for them- 
selves more than the average intelligence, 
they ought to have no difficulty :—‘* This 
work (i.e., formulating working-class prin- 
ciples and policies) could only be done by 


-those workers who by certain force of cir- 


cumstance were endowed with greater 
power of intellectual penetration than the 
average workers possessed.’’ 

What Marx really did understand by the 
‘‘ proletariat ’’’ can easily be discovered 
from the ‘‘ Communist Manifesto.’’ I go 
to that for preference because of its 
brevity : even a Communist “in a hurry ”’ 
can hardly plead ‘‘ the revolutionary situ- 
ation ’’ as an excuse for not having stopped 
to read it. 

Marx described as the proletariat in 
modern society the property-less wage 
worker. The mass of men and women, 
rapidly in process of becoming the most 
powerful numerically in every country in 
the world, who own nothing but their 
power to labour and who by reason of their 
being compelled to sell that power in order 
to live, stand face to face in an antagonistic 
relation to the buyers, the capitalist class. 

A footnote to the 1888 edition by Engels 
gives: ‘‘ The class of modern wage- 
labourers who, having no means of produc- 
tion of their own, are reduced to selling 
their labour-power in order to live.’ 
Nothing, you will notice, about ‘‘ intelli- 
gence’ or ‘‘ class-consciousness*”’ ! 

Again, in the text itself: ‘‘ The prole- 
tarian movement is the self-conscious, 1n- 
dependent movement of the immense 
majority ’’; and in reply to the question, 
‘“In what relation do the Communists 
stand to the proletarians as a whole,’’ the 
answer is: ‘‘ The Communists do not form 
a separate party opposed to other working- 
class parties. They have no_ interests 
separate and apart from those of the pro- 
letariat as a whole.”’ 
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In these quotations, as throughout the 
‘‘ Manifesto ’’’ and other writings, it 1s 
made abundantly clear that the statement 
attributed to Marx is utterly false. Why, 
then was it made? a 

Mr. Wells told a lie to prove a certain 
theory on Bolshevism, and the “ Com- 
munist ’’ is guilty of a similar action. By 
misrepresentation of Marx they wish to 
support a piece of special pleading in 
favour of an indefensible case, the case for 
minority revolution. 

Marx taught that the development of the 
system would produce in the workers that 
outlook, that class-consciousness, which 
would precede their organising to over- 
throw capitalist domination, but he ex- 
pected the.workers to emancipate them- 
selves; he certainly did not teach them to 
rely on self-styled intelligent minorities. 

As the editor himself pertinently says, 
‘“We have seen lately in England. the 
disaster that followed trusting men who did 
not understand the proletarian concep- 
tion.”’ 


We have. : | 
Is it necessary for the Australians to 


follow the theoreticians of the Communist 


? 
Party in order to repeat that experience: 
" Brekke. 
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FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 


To most of-those who know the history 
of India under English rule, and of China 
during the nineteenth century, the huge 
advertisement of the Russian Famine by 
the Capitalist Press of this country must 
seem singularly strange. 

In 1918 there were 6,000,000 people 
Carried off by the results of famine—camou- 
flaged as Spanish “‘ ’flu’’—in India. Yet 
not one-tenth of the space was devoted to 
this appalling catastrophe that there has 
been to the Russian Famine, though the 
former was immensely more disastrous 
than the latter up to the present. Huge 
numbers of people have died of hunger in 
China during the latter portion of the nine- 
teenth century without receiving more than 
a few lines notice in the Capitalist Press. 

Why this sudden solicitude for starving 
people on the part of our masters? Have 
they become tender-hearted Overnight, and 
full of desire to ease suffering wherever it 
may be found? One need go no further 
than the nearest street to find the answer. 

There will be found ‘‘ heroes’ from the 
trenches often without a limb or an eye, 
“* patriots ’’ from the munition works, and 
women from the shell factories, each and 
all proclaiming their want and misery due 
to lack of employment or support. The 
Executive Committee of the ruling class, 
known as the Government, stops the 
Housing Schemes, thus adding a large 
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number to the already immense army of 
unemployed, and then reduces the unem- 
ployed Insurance pay, and so decreases the 
purchasing power—poor as it was—of those 
drawing such pay. Those in work have 
suffered reductions of wages in far greater 
proportion than the small fall in prices, and 
further reductions are threatened in all 
directions. 

The class responsible for the forcing 
down of the standard of living of the 
workers, that looks on callously at the want 
and misery existing here among the masses 
out of work, and which rules an Empire 
where millions die of starvation in less than 
a year, cannot be accused of either sym- 
pathy or tender-heartedness towards the 
Russians. An explanation must be looked 
for elsewhere. 

The various notices in ‘the Capitalist 
Press are marked by a unanimity in charg- 
ing the Bolshevik Government with being 
the cause of the Russian Famine. This 
Statement is such a stupid lie that only 
the befuddled mentality of those who 
blindly follow that press and its teachings 
would accept it. The simple fact is that 
the extraordinarily dry spring and summer 
has affected Russia more than the rest of 
Europe because of her primitive methods 
of agriculture. This is aggravated by her 
lack of means of transport, though the 
Russian Government has made strenuous 
endeavours to improve this service during 
their control of power. The canting hypo- 
crisy of this lie is shown by the fact that 
not one of the papers spreading it have 
attributed the famine in India to English 
rule, though there is a vast array of evi- 
dence to support such a contention. 

Another point on which some of the 
Capitalist Press are openly, and others 
more guardedly, giving voice is the sug- 
gestion that the Russian Government is 
playing false over the matter of relief 
measures. Hence the demand for ‘‘ com- 
mittees of inquiry,’’ ‘‘ full control of sup- 
plies,’”’ etc. These demands only thinly veil 
the intentions of these capitalist ghouls. 
Under cover of these claims they would 
sort out the claimants for relief, and take 
care that only those opposed—really or 
apparently—to the Bolshevik rule would be 
assisted. A more sinister object that lies 
behind these moves is the attempt to use 
the famine as a.means of entering Russia,. 
and, under the claim of ‘ full control of 
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relief,’’ seize positions of power for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Russian 
Government. 

Here, then, is the explanation of the 
beating of the big drum about Russia. 
Not charity, nor humanity, nor fellow- 
feeling for suffering millions in Russia, but 
the slimy endeavours of the foul capitalists 
of Europe to use the disaster there as a 
means of seizing control of Russia, with its 
vast natural resources—not for the well- 
being of the Russian workers, but for the 
profit of those engaged in the burglary. 

While the capitalists are haggling over 
the sending of relief to the starving people 
in the Volga basin, they are supplying huge 
quantities of munitions to Poland and 
Rumania for the purpose of military opera- 
tions against Russia (see Daily Telegraph, 
September 13th, 1921). 
were to turn out successfully for the capi- 
talists, the Russian workers might starve 
even to the extent that happens in India, 
but the Jackal Press would not then be 
able to find room to seport so ordinary an 
occurrence. 

It is another lesson for the working class, 
showing that only when they control the 
means of life will they be able to make 
provision against famines or floods. As 
soon as they learn the lesson they will set 
to work to establish that ownership by 
inaugurating Socialism. 
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WHERE RUSSIA STANDS 


(continued). 


Earlier in this series of articles we pro- 
mised to examine more closely the oft- 
repeated assertion that the Russian Bol- 
sheviks were carrying further, and in the 
same spirit, the movement begun by the 
Paris Communards in March, 1871. 


On comparing the Commune with the 
Bolshevik movement we find that there are 
fundamental -differences between them. 


The first (and most important) difference 
that comes to our notice concerns the method 
The Commune aimed at, and 
realised during its short life, control of 
affairs directly by the whole people ; whereas 
the Bolsheviks aimed at control by a few. 
It is true the Bolsheviks, in some of their 
proclamations, have made it appear that 
the Russian masses were in control, but we 
have already supplied abundant evidence 
through these columns. illustrating how 
different the actuality is from the appear- 
ance. In order to bring the Bolshevik 
position on this question clearly to mind 
again, we submit the following further illus- 
tration : 

Nevertheless, we do not for a moment deny 


that our apparatus is rigidly centralised; that our 
policy towards the bourgeoisie and towards the 


parties of the compromising Socialists is repres- 


sive in character; that the organisation of our 
own Party, as a ruling Party which exercises a 
dictatorship through the Soviets, is of a militarist 
type.—(‘‘ The Dictatorship of the Proletariat in 
Russia,’’ by N. Bucharin in the. ‘* Workers 
Dreadnought,’’ 4/12/1920). 


Such is the Bolshevik position—the anti- 
thesis of control by the masses. 


What was the attitude of the Commune 
on this question? Let us permit Engels to 
give his evidence first. 


In his introduction to the German edition 
of the ‘‘ Civil War in France ’’ (see ‘‘ The 
Paris Commune,’’ New York Labour News 
Co.), Engels points out that : 


The members ofthe Commune Gore divided 
into a majority of Blanquists, who had also pre- 
dominated in the central committee of the National 
Guard, and a minority, which consisted for the 
most part of members of the International Worl: 
ing Men’s Association, who were adherents of the 
Proudhonian School of Socialism. 


He then shows that both the Blanquists 
and Proudhonists did the very reverse of 
that which the doctrines of their school 
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proscribed. Of the Blanquists he writes as 
follows : 


The Blanquists fared no better. Brought up in 
the school of conspiracy, held together by the rigid 
discipline essential to it, they started from the 
conception that a comparatively small number of 
resolute, . well-organised men would be able not 
only to grasp the helm of State at a favourable 
moment, - but also, through the display of great 
energy and reckless daring, to hold it as long as 
required, that is, until they ‘ad succeeded in 
carrying the masses of the people into the revolu- 
tionary current and ranging them round the small 
leading band. To accomplish this, what was 
necessary, above all else, was the most stringent, 
dictatorial centralisation of all powers in the hands 
of the new revolutionary government. And what 
did the Commune do, which in the majority con- 
sisted of these very Blanquists? In all its pro. 
clamations to the French people in the provinces 
it called upon them for a free federation of all 
French communes with Paris for a national organ- 
isation, which, for the first time, was to be the 
real creation of the nation. The army. the politi- 

. cal police, the bureaucracy, all those agencies of 
oppression in a_ centralised government; which 
Napoleon had created in 1798, and which since then 
every new government had gladly used and kept up 
as ready weapons against its enemies, were to be 
abolished everywhere, as they had been abolished 
in Paris.—Page 16. 


Lenin repeatedly cries out against the 
charge of ‘‘ Blanquism’’ levelled at his 
group, and asserts ‘‘ We are not Blan- 
quists,’’ yet it is obvious that Engels’ 
description of the French  Blanquists 
exactly fits the Bolsheviks. 

We have previously quoted Zinovief’s 
statement that the Russian Communist 
Party controls the State machine from top 
to bottom, though the membership of this 
Party was only a little over 600,000 in 
April, 1920, some of whom were excluded 
from voting. Taking Zinovief’s statement 
with that of Bucharin, quoted above, what 
is the difference between the Russian party 
and the Blanquists as defined by Engels? 
Only this. The Bolshevists are Blanquists 
in practice, whilst the Blanquists acted 
directly opposite to the Blanquist idea. 

Now let us hear what Lissagaray, the 
historian of the Commune, has to say. 

Of the Central Committee, the committee 
appointed by the National Guard prior to 
the promulgation of the Commune, he writes 
as follows: 

Their farewell address was worthy of their ad- 
vent : ‘‘ Do not forget that the men who will serve 
you best are thOse whom you will choose from 
amongst yourselves, living your life, suffering the 
same ills. Beware of the ambitious as well as the 


upstarts. Beware also of mere talkers, Shun 
those whom fortune has favoured, for only too 
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rarely is he who possesses fortune prone to look 
upon the workingman as a brother. Give your 
preference to those who do not solicit your suf- 
frages. True merit is modest, and it is for the 
workingmen to know those who are worthy, not 
for these to present themselves.’’ 

They could indeed ‘‘ come down the steps of the 
Hotel de Ville head erect,’’ these obscure men who 
had safely anchored the revolution of the 18th 
March. Named only to organise the National 
Guard, thrown at the head of a revolution without 
precedent and without guides, they had been able 
to resist the impatient, quell the riot, re-establish 
the public services, victual Paris, baffle intrigues, 
take advantage of all blunders of Versailles and 
of the Mayors, and, harassed on all sides, every 
moment in danger of civil war, know how to 
negotiate, to act at the right time and in the 
right place. They had embodied the tendency of 
ithe movement, limited their program to sommunal 
revindications, and conducted the entire) popula: 
tion to the ballot-box.—Page 124. 


The Central Committee referred to by 
Lissagaray was composed of delegates 
appointed by the National Guard. The 
latter body comprised the able-bodied 
citizens of Paris after the departure of the 
Versaillese. The delegates in question were 
none of them appointed as members of any 
particular group or party; all were, as 
Lissagaray repeatedly emphasises, un- 
known, obscure men, who voluntarily 
relinquished the power they held as soon 
as they had arranged for, and carried 
through, the elections of the delegates to 
the Commune itself. 

The Bolshevik movement is the attempt 
at dictatorship on the part of a group within 
the Russian Communist Party. The Paris 


- Commune, on the contrary, was no dictator- 


ship of a party or group, but an endeavour 


to realise the participation of the whole of 


the people democratically in the administra- 
tion of social affairs. 

Much has been written by the Bolsheviks 
and their supporters around the question of 
freedom of the Press; volumes of ridicule 
and abuse have been poured upon the heads 
of those unfortunates who opposed the sup- 
pression of the bourgeois press, or who 
suggested that there was no point in 
gagging the press if the Russian masses 
were sufficiently advanced to understand 
the position. It must be borne in mind that 
the Bolsheviks make great capital out of 
the alleged overwhelming support they 
received from the workers, soldiers and 
peasants. 

What did the Communards do (with no 
precedent to assist them) in this connection 
when faced by a position similar to that 
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facing the Bolsheviks? Let us hear Lissa- 
garay again: 

Sunday the 26th (March, 1871) was a day of 
joy and sunshine. Paris breathed again, happy, 
like one just escaped from death or great peril. At 
Versailles the streets looked gloomy, gendarmes 
occupied the station, brutally demanded passports, 
confiscated all the journals of Paris, and at the 
slightest expression of sympathy for the town 
arrested you. At Paris everybody could enter 
freely. The’ streets swarmed with people, the cafes 
were noisy; the same lad cried out the Paris 
Journal and the Commune; the attacks against the 
Hotel de Ville, the protestations of a few malcon- 
tents, were posted on the walls by the side of the 
placards of the Central Committee. The people 
were without anger because without fear. The 
voting paper had replaced the Chassepot.— 
Page 172. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
statements of the Bourgeois were circulated 
as freely and openly as the statements of 
the Communards—exactly the opposite of 
the procedure in Russia. The Bolsheviks 
suppressed antagonistic journals; put into 
operation a ‘‘ Committee of Public Safety ”’ 
against their adversaries; demolished the 
Assembly that had been one of their watch- 
words; put into operation labour and mili- 
tary conscription; and, in general, ruled 
with a mailed fist. 

The Bolsheviks claim that the working 
class must break up the capitalist state 
machine as a preliminary step to the social 
revolution. On this question they make 
excessive use of Marx’s phrase, from the 
“Civil War in France,’’ the ‘‘ working 
class cannot simply seize the available ready 
machinery of the State and set it going for 
its own ends.’’ We have already dealt with 
this point, but a little further examination 
of it will be useful, particularly as Lenin 
employs several pages of his ‘‘ The State 
and Revolution ’’ to force an unwarrantable 
inference from Marx’s words. 

In the first place, what constitutes a social 
revolution? A_ social revolution goes 
through three phases: First the educational 
and agitational phase; then the conquest 
of power; and finally the reorganisation of 
society to meet the requirements of the 
class just arisen to power. 

Marx analysed the Commune and showed 


that once in power (that is to say, having © 


reached the second »hase) the Communards 
provided an illustration of the methods to 
be adopted by the workers to accomplish 
the revolution in conditions; that stopping 
at the mere hayiuug hold ‘‘ of the ready-made 
State daa would not solve their 
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difficulties; but he nowhere suggests that 
the workers should abstain from, in the first 
instance, obtaining control of this machin- 
ery. Engels makes the matter quite clear 
when he says, in the Introduction to the 
‘© Civil War in France ’’ (already quoted) : 


From the very outset the Commune had to re- 
cognise that the working-class, having once attained 
supremacy in the State, could not work with the 
old machinery of government. (Italics ours.)— 
Page 17. 


It is necessary to use the evidence of the 
Commune very carefully in this connection, 
because at the time a peculiar position had 
arisen. The French Bourgeoisie had 
already divested themselves of the greater 


_ part of their power by their intrigues and 


manipulations with Germany. In fact,_ in 
order to fight the Commune they had to beg 
of Bismarck the release of the French 
soldiers interned in Germany. The general 
in charge of the operations against the 
Commune was the same MacMahon who 
had ‘‘ sold out ’’ at Sedan. 

The break-up of the capitalist State 
machinery may be a preliminary step to the 
revolution in social conditions, but it cer- 
tainly is not a preliminary step to the con- 
quest of power. The Bolsheviks, when 
blinding themselves with ‘‘ the break up of 
the State machinery ’’’ infer that this 
machinery must be ‘‘smashed’’ before 
power can be obtained (it is true they fre- 
quently contradict themselves, as we have 
shown elsewhere), hence their contention 
that strikes and street insurrections are the 
main methods of action. For example, in 
the Socialist Review for July, 1920, there 
appears a translation of an official docu- 
ment entitled ‘‘ Parliamentarism and_ the 
Struggle for the Soviets.’’ The following 
paragraph from this document makes clear 
the Bolshevik attitude : 

What we would particularly emphasise is the 
following: The real solution of the question is to 
be found, under all circumstances, outside Parlia- 
ment, in the street. That strikes and insurrections 
are the only methods of resolute war between Capi- 
tal and Labour is now clear. ‘Therefore, the chief. 
efforts of comrades shou!d be directed to the work 
of the mobilisation of the masses, the establish- 
ment of the Party, the development of its own 
groups in industry and their control over it, the 
organisation of Soviets during the course of the 
struggle, the leading of mass action, agitation for 
the revolution among the masses—all that in the 
first line; Parliamentary action and participation 
in election campaigns only as one expedient in this 
work-—nothing more. (Italics ours.)—Page 272. 


The above document is signed ‘‘ G. 
Zinoviev, President of the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Communist International,’’ 
and dated September ist, 1919. It must 
be remembered that Lenin is .a leading 
member of the E.C. of the Communist Inter- 
national. * 

Many further illustrations could be given, 
but the above is sufficient to indicate what 
a subordinate position is given to parlia- 
mentary action by the Bolsheviks. 

To those who refuse to be carried away 
by mere verbiage, it must be obvious that 
to attempt to smash the political machinery, 
without first getting hold of it, is the best 
way for the workers to get their heads 
smashed. If they first get hold of the 
political machinery (which they can do when 
the majority so wish) they can then, as 
Engels puts it, lop off its worst features at 
once. Engels’ statement, anent the State, 
made in 1891, is as follows: 

But in reality the State is nothing else than a 
machine for the oppression of one class by another 
class, and that no less so in the democratic repub- 
lic than under the*monarchy. At the very best it 
.is an inheritance of evil bound to be transmitted to 
the proletariat when it has become victorious in its 
struggle for class supremacy, and the worst features 
of which it will have to lop off at once, as the 
Commune did, until a new race, grown up under 
new, free social conditions, will be in a position to 
shake off from itself this state rubbish in its en- 
tirety.—Page 20. Introd. to German ed. ‘‘ Civil 
War in France.’’ (Italics ours.) 

The above rather brief comparison of the 
Paris Commune with the Bolshevik move- 
ment will convey an idea of the nature of 
the differences between them. 

Before concluding our sketch of the 
Russian movement there is another point 
to which we wish to draw attention. 

Lenin and other Bolshevik writers fre- 


quently contend that they did not base their 


hopes of success upon an early uprising of 
the international working class. If we 
examine their proclamations and the reports 
of their speeches, however, we find that the 
contrary is true. The following quotations 
should set any doubts upon this point at 


rest: 


If in awaiting the imminent proletarian flood in 
Europe, Russia should be forced to conclude peace 
with the present-day Governments of the Central 
Powers, it would be a provisional, temporary, and 
transitory peace, with the revision of which the 
European Revolution will have to concern itseli 
in the first instance. Our whole policy is built 
upon the expectation of this revolution. (Italics 
ours.)—Page 160. From ‘‘ What is a Peace Pro- 
gramme,”’ by L. Trotsky. Printed in “ Inter- 

‘ national Conciliation ’’ (New York, No. 149, 
April, 1920. 
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In the same journal from which the above 
extract is taken there appears a May ist 
Appeal from the Communist International 


‘' to the Toilers of the Whole World,’’ 
which is signed by the ‘‘ Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International,”’ 
and concludes as follows: 

In 1919 was born the great Communist Inter- 
national. 

In 1920 will be born the great International 
Soviet Republic.—Page 181. \ 

It must be again pointed out that Lenin 
is a leading member of the Executive that 
sent out the above appeal, and Zinoviev 
is the secretary. : 

In different contributions, Trotzky and 
others go into ecstacies over the alleged 
spreading of the Soviet Movement through- 
out the world. Trotzky, in particular, states. 
(Pravda, April 23rd, 1919) : 

At the present moment one awaits from day to 
day the victory of the Soviet Republic in Austria 
and in Germany. 
We are afraid the days are rather long 

ones, and Trotzky relies too much on 
wishes and too little on exact information. 

However, time will bring the solution to 
Russian doubts and difficulties, as it has 
brought the solutions tothe problems ofthe past. 

At the present moment nature is playing 
a tragic part in the business. In ordinary 
circumstances a drought in Russia is a very 
serious matter owing to the primitive agri- 
cultural methods and the failure of the 
peasants as a class to make provision for 
the future. At the present juncture, when 
a world-wide drought of a_ particularly 
severe character has been combined with 
circumstances due to Bolshevik dictator- 
ship, the results are greatly exasperated 
and presage disaster to the Bolshevik regime. 

This fact, however, is no excuse for jubi- 
lation on the part of Bolshevik opponents, 
nor is the shedding of crocodile tears over 
the starving peasantry helpful. It should, 
however, induce the workers—and particu- 
larly the self-styled ‘‘ revolutionists ’’ of 
the brass band variety—to study the whole 
of the conditions, so far as information is 
available, that have given rise to the present 
State of affairs. By such action they will 
enlarge their knowledge of principles and 
tactics, and be capable of taking an under- 
standing part-in the struggle for inter- 
national working class emancipation. 

One lesson above all Russia drives home : 
No backward nation can leap the inter- 
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mediate stages of development and jump 


ahead of the vanguard. One nation learns 


from another, and progress is, on the 


average, parallel in the advanced capitalist 
countries. 


The laws of historical development, which 


‘work with an iron-like consistency, are 
‘defeating the Bolsheviks more conclusively 


than any capitalist army. 
GILMAC. 


A SENTIMENTALIST IN THE 
ANTIPODES. 


The Marxist has many kinds of critics. 
Some endeavour to refute his ‘‘ statement 
-of facts,’’ others admit the facts, but quarrel 
‘with the Marxists’ generalisations there- 
from. A third variety centre their attack 
upon what they are pleased to call the 
Marxists’ “‘ dogmatic, intolerant, and 
narrow ’’ attitude of mind. Frequently 
these anti-Marxists pay lip-service to the 
Marxian theories of society, and call them- 


-selves ‘‘ Socialists.’’ Such an individual is - 


_M. Sawtellk who contributes an article— 
‘Greater than Marx’’—to the ‘‘ Socialist ”’ 
(Australia, 17/6/’21). 

‘‘ Although Marx and the Marxists are 
right in much of their economic and his- 
‘torical data,’’ he tells us, “‘ they are gene- 
‘rally wrong in their philosophy and atti- 
‘tude.’’ As he gives no evidence in the 
-article before us to show that the Marxian 
philosophy is unsound, we can waive a dis- 
‘cussion on this point and deal with his criti- 
‘cism of the Marxists’ “‘ attitude.’’ His 
attack, however, is vague and confused. 
He makes no definite and concrete accusa- 
‘tions against the Marxists, but contents 
himself with throwing out insinuations and 
-making rhetorical assertions. a 

He says, ‘‘. . . we must leave this intel- 
lectual parasitism of sucking other men’s 
‘minds by merely memorising their writ- 
‘ings.’’ ‘‘ It is fatal to the scholar and the 
Socialist to be continually memorising 
other men’s ideas. Nothing vitiates a 
-movement so much 4s this slavish accept- 
-ance of intellectual authority or repressed 
‘on being asked, ‘ Dare we to refute 
Marx? *’’ ‘‘ Let us be ourselves.’’ ‘* Let 
‘us be greater than Marx.”’ 

We have not yet met the Marxist who 
‘has ‘‘ memorised ’’ the writings of Marx, 
‘but we would very much like to. One 
‘may exist, of course, but even so it 1s folly 
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to take that individual as typical of 
Marxists in general, for they, poor fellows, 
have neither the capacity, nor the time, 
nor the desire to perform such a remark- 
able mental feat. 

As for memorising Marx’s ideas (if by 
this is meant his main principles and 
theories), it is difficult to see how a person 
can understand theories at all, let alone 
accept cr reject them, without committing 
them to memory. Memory is one of the 
most important faculties of the mind, with- 
out which all reasoning and _ intelligent 
action becomes impossible. Of course, 
anyone can see that, were it possible for 
anyone to be ‘“‘ continually memorising,”’ 
it would be .‘‘ fatal’’ in a very literal sense, 
whether they were ‘‘scholar,’’ ‘‘Socialist,’’ 
or even ordinary human being. Total lack 
of sleep is a very unhealthy thing. 

As a matter of fact, the Socialist 
memorises the main principles of Marxism 
(and, for that matter, Manchesterism and 
Toryism) during the process of understand- 
ing them. He keeps vivid and renders 
‘“ memories ’’ by read- 
ing, discussion, and observation, and uses 
them as a means of further understanding 
and as a guide to thought and action. . 

Some Marxists, of course, may, and do, 
exaggerate the personal importance of 
Marx as an authority owing to their admir- 
ation for his genius—they are not perfect, 
they are human beings, not automatic logic 
machines—but it is quite untrue to suggest 
that they as a body ‘‘ slavishly ’’ accept 
his intellectual authority. 

Marx and Engels made wrong judg- 
ments, like other people. In 1848 and even 
later they under-estimated very consider- 
ably the longevity of Capitalism. Engels, 
especially in his later years, had an exag- 
gerated idea of the strength and sound- 
ness of the Second International, and par- 
ticularly of the German S.D.P. 

Mr. Sawtell has no use for slavish 
Marxists, intellectual parasites, and con- 
tinual memorisers. He tells us in the most 
definite terms the type of individuals of 


“which a movement ought to consist. ‘‘ The 


greatest and most Qseful people are not 
those who strive and struggle, or who 
waste time and energy denouncing those 
who do not agree with them; .but rather 
those who serenely and calmly cast them- 
selves upon the great unseen laws of 
Nature, for peace and power.’’ What these 
wonderful people who neither strive nor 
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Struggle nor propagate their opinions, but 
merely cast themselves (etc., etc.), are 
““most useful ’’ for, he does not tell us, 
nor does he go into any detail about the 
‘““ great unseen’’ laws upon which the 
““ casting ’’ is performed, so that criticism 
of this remarkable passage is somewhat 
difficult. | 

More definitely he tells us that ‘‘ any 
self-reliant individual is worth a whole 
movement of imitators.’’ It seems to us 
rather difficult to reconcile the ‘‘ self- 
reliants’’ with the ‘‘ anti-strife, serene- 
casters,’’ but we'll let that pass. 

All men are ‘‘ self-reliant ’’; all men are 
‘“‘ imitators.’’ There ‘is no antagonism. 
There are extreme types, of course, but 
in no case is one faculty developed to the 


exclusion of the other. As a matter of 


fact, it is because man is imitative that he 
can become self-reliant. Imitation, as an 
elementary acquaintance with social 
psychology would show, is one of the funda- 
mental bases~of human society. Ill of 
which shows the un-wisdom of taking copy- 
book headings as axioms from which to 
theorise. 

Part of Mr. Sawtell’s antipathy to 


»Marxians apparently arises out of his 


geographical situation, for he tells us: 
‘“'We have every hope that Australia will 
be a cradle of the new civilisation. There 
is no need for us to slavishly follow the 
examples of the old world.’’ ‘* Let us, in 
a new land, inspire a new attitude; let us 
be creators, not imitators. .. .’’ 

As neither the land, nor the people, nor 
the form of Society, nor its traditions are 
NEW, Mr. Sawtell’s sentimental appeal 
has little groundwork in facts. -Which 
shows the foolishness of building: a theo- 
retical edifice (or even a one column article) 
upon idiotic catch phrases. R. W. H. 


“REVOLUTIONARY POLITICAL 
ACTION.” | 
COMMUNIST BRAND. 
In the leading article in the September 


SOCIALIST STANDARD’ the $Communist - 


Party’s Caerphilly Election Address was 


quoted from as follows: 

Ptedged .as it is to Political Action the Com- 
munist Party is enabled by this opportunity to 
demonstrate just how far and in what way Revolu- 
tionary Political Action differs from the creeping 
thing the worker has learned to know and to hate 
as Parliamentarism, 


The article went on to say: ‘If the 
election has provided the Communist Party 
with an opportunity to explain the meaning 
of Revolutionary Political Action, then that 
Party has certainly failed to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity.’’ 

If the Communist Party failed on this 
occasion to make clear what they mean by 
revolutionary political action, there have 
been other occasions when they have taken 
the opportunity. On the Poplar Board of 
Guardians sit two members of the Com- 
munist Party, A. A. Watts and Edgar 
Lansbury. On June 22nd, at a Board 
meeting of the Poplar Guardians, the 
General Purposes Committee recommended 
a list of reductions in wages of men em- 
ployed by the Board, building labourers, 
women sewing machinists, and_ bakers. 
What did our two exponents of ‘‘ revo- 
lutionary political action ’’ do? They voted 
for the reductions ! 

It was only when the following recom- 
mendation was made, viz., ‘‘ That our 
action be approved and confirmed and that 
the wages of the above-mentioned officers 
be further reduced by 2s. 6de per week 
each for every fall of 10 points in the cost 
of living under figures below 120,’’ that 
Edgar Lansbury said, ‘‘ I’m not opposing 
the reductions. We've already agreed to 
it, but I don’t like us pledging ourselves 
to do it in the future.’”’ (Quoted by 
‘‘ Workers’ Dreadnought,”’ 2/7/21.) 

Who have been louder in their denuncia- 
tion of this principle of the cost of living 
basis of wages, that the workers should 
for ever be tied to one bare level of sub- 
sistence, than the Communist Party? Yet 
here we have two of its members lending it 
their support. 


In the ‘‘ Industrial Notes’’ in the 
“Communist ’’ (28/5/21) occurred the 
following passages : 


Will somebody explain what has happened to 
the committees set up by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress to consider 
joint action against wage reductions. 

One explanation offered is that the members of 
the sub-committees have been so busy negotiating 
reductions for their own members that they have 
had no time to meet. 

Agreements, even, are being broken and strikes 
are resulting. Aggression by the boss clgss is seen 
on every hand. 


Clearly a case of the ‘‘ pot calling the 
kettle black.’”? Even Councillor Charlie 
Sumner, not a revolutionary Communist, 
but just a Trade Unionist who believes in 
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‘a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,”’ 
said, ‘‘ Yes, but d’you see, the baking 
trade has always been a terribly sweated 
trade, and it isn’t to say that we should 
join in just because everyone else is coming 
down on them.’’ The same is true, of 
course, of women sewing machinists. 
Even this failed to move our “‘ revolu- 
tionaries ’’; Sumner, as a matter of fact, 
voted for the reductions. 

A. A. Watts was himself, as Chairman 
of the Sub-Committee, the signatory to a 
recommendation to reduce relief to the poor 
(excepting widows and aged persons) by 10 
per cent. The Communist Party’s * revo- 
lutionary ’’ Caerphilly Election Address 
demanded ‘‘ for the unemployed work or 
maintenance at full Trade Union rates.’’ 
The case of Poplar illustrates how the 
Communist Party deals with the unem- 
ployed when it has the power. Evidently 
there is little to choose between the Com- 
munist Party and those ancient adepts in 
the art of ‘‘ piecrust’’ promising, the 
Liberal and Tory Parties. 

And have Watts and E. Lansbury been 
expelled from the Communist Party for 
violating their ‘‘ principles ’’? Not a bit 


of it. Only Miss Sylvia Pankhurst has - 


been expelled for not handing the paper, 
which published the information, over to 
the control of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist Party, of which Watts is 
a member. 

Another occasion is taken advantage of 
by the Communist Party to show what they 
mean by revolutionary political action. In 
the ‘‘Communist’’ (17/9/21), under 
‘“ Notes of the Week,’’ occurs the follow- 
ing : 
We, as Communists, welcome Poplar’s action for 

two reasons. The first is that work or mainten- 

ance at full trade union rates is a demand which 
the Communist Party has always pressed, for the 
revolutionary reason that capitalism can neither 
refuse it with dignity nor concede it without suicide. 

Secondly, and more importantly, because the 

Poplar Council has carried out the advice of the 

Third International: To capture the machinery of 

bourgeois administration and use it for revolution- 

ary ends. (Communist’s italics. ) 

In regard to the first reason, imagine, 
if you can, capital committing suicide to 
save its dignity. The idea is too ridiculous 
to need serious refutation. The Com- 
munist Party has been in existence over a 
year now, and so far capital has refused 
this demand, which the Communist Party 
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‘“ has always pressed,’’ and risked its dig- 
nity. As for committing suicide—— 

And what is the revolutionary end that 
the Labour Party. has captured the 
““ machinery of bourgeois administration ”’ 
to effect? The Poplar Borough Council 
has refused to levy the precepts of the 
L.C.C. and other outside authorities as a 
means to bringing about the equalisation 
of rates. I take it then, that if this revo- 
lutionary end is achieved, the system of 
society advocated by the Communist Party 
and called by them ‘‘ Communism,”’ will 
have been inaugurated? Let us see. 

Prior to the Rent Restrictions Act the 
effect on the working-class of equalisation 
of rates would have been nil. There was 
an excess of supply of houses over demand 
and rents were competitive. Higher rates 
in one borough had to be compensated by 
lower rents, so that the total amount paid 
for a house was the same all round for the 
same class of house. Cases have been cited 
in the SociaAList STANDARD where rent has 
even fallen while the rates have been rising. 
But under the Rent Act the amount of 
rates in excess of the rate levied in 1914 
is added directly to the rent allowed by 
the Act. This fact gives credence to the 
idea that the working-class is affected by 
high or low rates. But what would natur- 


-ally take place if rates were reduced in 


working-class boroughs as a consequence 
of equalisation? Wages, especially in the 
state the labour market is at present, would 
almost immediately reflect the reduction. 
But, apart from the _ benefit the 
capialists who exploit the workers in 
London would derive as a consequence of’ 
the reduction in the latter’s cost of living, 
who would really benefit by the change? 
The big factory owners and_ other 
Capitalists who have premises, in Poplar 
and other boroughs whose rates would be 
reduced. And it would be pertinent to ask 
who is paying for the floods of literature, 
some of which is sent to voters in stamped 
envelopes, with which Poplar is_ being 
deluged? No working-class organisation 
dependent on the pence of its members and 
sympathisers could afford it at the best of 
times. |The whole thing, so far as the 
working-class is concerned, is_ simply 
summed up: it is yet another red herring 
serving the purpose of diverting them from 


their real interests and from what should 


be their only goal, Socialism. TD. 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA:—Communications to A. Jones, 8 Mat- 
thew-st., Letchmere Estate, Battersea,S.W. Branch 

-- meets Mondays, 8.30, at 16 Creek-st., York-rd. 

‘BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
‘11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingkam. Branch meets 
A-E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. | 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3.' Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDMONTON.—Communications to the Sec., 142 

. Bulwer-rd., Edmonton, N.18. 

HAGKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at the 
Sigdon-rd. Schools, opposite Hackney Downs Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Weds., Working Men’s 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec.,E. Scotcher, 
48 Tintern-st., Hanley, Staffs. 

ISLINGTON .—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Communications to Sec.? ]. Lloyd 
2 Chapel-st., Chester-rd., Hulme, Manchester. 

N.W. LONDON.—Branch meets Fridays at 8, at Ex- 
mouth-st. Schools (L.C.C.), Hampstead-rd., N.W. 
Communications to W. F. Tickner, 51 High-rd., 
Willesden-green, N.W.10. 

SSOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 

. Bird; 6 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

‘TOOTING,— Communications to Sec., 24 Worslade- 
cd., Tooting, S.W.17. Branch meets Fridays at 
Parochial Hall, Church-lane, Tooting, at 8 p.m. 

“‘TOTTENHAM.—Sec., C. Stowe, 15 Culvert-rd., 
S. Tottenham, N.15. Branch meets Saturdays 7.30 
at Earlsmead Schools, Broad-lane, Tottenham. 
Discussion after branch business. Public invited. 

‘WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Sec., 11 
Carlton-rd., Walthamstow, E.17. Branch meets 
at Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. 

"WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

‘WOOD GREEN. Branch meets Fridays at 8.30 at 
Brook Hall, Brook-rd., Mayes-rd., N.22. 


§.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 
‘Sundays: 


Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 
Edmonton, Silver Street, 11.30 a.m. 
Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. . 
Stratford, Vicarage-lane, 7.30 p.m. 
Tooting Broadway, Garrett-lane, 11.30 9.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park.3.30 p.m. 
Wood Green, Jolly Butcher's -hil], 7.30 p.m. 
Mondays: 
Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Tuesdays: 
; Tooting, Church-lane, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: 
Dalston, Queen’s-road, 8.30 p.m. 
Wimbledon Broadway, 8 p.m. 
Fridays: 
Tottenham, Junction Clyde-road and Phillip-lane, 8 p.m. 
‘Saturdays : : 
Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s-hill, 8 p.m. 
Tooting, Undine-street, 8 p.m. 
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OBJECT. 


Fhe establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstrumentsfor producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 

eens ; 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
; Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of themeansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

, That in society, therefore, there is an, antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do. not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
Face or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work. of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically. opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or.avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should applv for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Published by THE Soctautst Party of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1.; and 


Printed by R. E. Taytor & Son, Ltp., 55/57, Banner Street, London, E.C. 1. 
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[MonTHLY, TWOPENCE. 


As it was not in the beginning, 
it will not always be. 


In human history, just as in all other 
directions, the principle of change operates. 
Social systems arise, grow, and decay, just 
as animals and plants do, the new system 
being a growth out of the older system. 

A glance along the path the human race 
has traversed in its development brings to 
light the fact that there have arisen at 
different times certain fundamentally dif- 
ferent social systems, and in each epoch the 
people of the period have had their own 
particular outlook on life; as the epochs 
have been fundamentally different, so have 
the ideas of the times. | 

Until the latter half of the last century 
the early history of mankind was, compara- 


tively speaking, something of a mystery. 


There was no guide or key to assist in- 
vestigators; no scientific theory to bring 
order out of the apparent chaos and render 
fruitful and intelligible in this field the 
work of ethnologists and archeologists; all 
was shrouded in darkness. 

To the late Lewis Henry Morgan, the 
American ethnologist, we are indebted for 
the clearing away of the clouds that 
obscured man’s early social history. His 
laborious, careful, and lengthy investiga- 
tions have not only provided us with a 
wealth of material, but have also given us 
the key to the progressive movement of 
man from Savagery through Barbarism to 
Civilisation. Morgan analysed and ex- 
plained the development of the Gens (the 
blood relationships and all that this signi- 
fied) and the part it played in primitive 
society. , 

Since Morgan published the results of 
his investigations, other workers in the 
same field have followed the paths he 
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pointed out, so that we now have ample 
material to enable us to understand primi- 
tive society. 

In view of the attempt on the part of 
Capitalist professors to spread the false 
idea that Capitalism, in one form or an- 
other, has always existed, ‘the work of 
Morgan is especially valuable to the 
Socialist movement. He has provided us 
with indisputable proof of the existence in 
the past of communities practising com- 
munal ownership; and he has shown that 
the introduction of private property broke 
up the old societies founded upon kinship 
and started society off on a new career 
founded upon private property—the terri- 
torial tie. The re-introduction of com- 
munism—the aim of the Socialist—will 
write finis to the social systems based upon 
property, and bring society to a new com- 
munism—but communism upon a_ vastly 
higher scale; communism with the advan- 
tages that will accrue from all the dis- 
coveries and accumulated means of wealth- 
production obtained by the human race at 
such a cost of blood and tears and misery 
to the wealth producers since society passed 
out of primitive communism into early 
civilisation. 

If a broad glance be taken at history, it 
will be found that four distinct forms of 


society have existed at successive periods in 


social development, i.e., the Primitive, the 
Antique, the Feudal, and the Capitalistic. 
In each of these social systems the method 
of obtaining the means to satisfy social 
needs, or, to put the matter more simply, 
the way in which wealth was produced, 
differed. In the Primitive commune all the 
able-bodied members took their allotted 
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days of Greece and Rome, the wealth of 


society was ‘obtained by; means wf the aedtk + 


of chattel slaves, and the wealth produced 


flowed ‘into the hands of Greek and Roman 
proprietors. _ Under: Féudalisrh the bond’ . 
_ Slave was the beast .of .burden,...and_ the. 


feudal proprietor the appropriator of the 


wealth obtained. In our day, the day, of ,.. 
the wagre-slave ° 


fully-fledged ' Capitalism; 


does the toiling and moiling in the obtain- 


ing of the means of. social existencé, ‘whilst 


all the wealth produced is owned by the 
Capitalist proprietor, a ee 
So far, then, each social system had a 
different “economic foundation—its own 
peculiar method of satisfying its needs. But 
each system has not been what we may call 


“ gelf-déveloped’”’ ; that is to say, they have 


not brown from -separate isolated seeds. 
Each has grown out of the preceding 
System. The question that immediately 
confronts us, then, is: What has been the 
dynamic factor of the matter? What has 
caused one to be transformed into the 
other? How, for example, came society to 
forsake its communistic basis for a private 
property basis? 

In the first place, Karl Marx subjected 
this point to a thorough analysis and elu- 
cidated the cause of social change. But, 
independently of Marx, Morgan also solved 
the problem, and his investigations shed 
light on the matter. 


Morgan divided early social development 
into two main periods—Savagery and Bar- 
barism; and these periods he split up into 
six sub-periods—lower, middle, and upper 
stages of Savagery, and lower, middle, and 
upper stages of Barbarism. The transition 
from one sub-period to another, is marked 
by the discovery of a new means to obtain 
from nature a better subsistence. For ex- 
ample, the transition from the earliest form 
of social existence to the middle stage of 
Savagery was marked by the discovery of 
fire; the transition to the upper stage of 
Savagery was accomplished by the inven- 
tion of bows and arrows; the discovery of 
pottery introduced the lower stage of Bar- 
barism; the cultivation of food plants and 
the domestication of animals introduced the 
middle stage of Barbarism; the melting: of 


~~ 


tien fof: writing records. brought mankind 


s. tovtHe threshold of Givilisation, - 
“Each* of* thé’ differént discoveries men- 

tioned brought, mankind into better. har- 
“many with: natural“ forces; enabled him to 
._take greater_advantage.of.the.latter to. the 


end that he obtained a_ better subsistence. 
But the increase in the ‘means of produc- 
tion, the obtaining of a better ‘and easier 
subsistence, led to the production of a sur- 


, plus over. and. abovee what: the:-,.cofnmunity 


¥ e 


-immediatély Fequired, and ‘this in turn led 
-to a struggle.for the ownership of the sur- 
. plus: Hete ‘we have the embryonic class 


struggle, the germ of future class struggles 
and social systems. - Society had developed 
to the point where all need not be workers, 
owing to the fruitfulness of the wealth-pro- 
ducing appliances; hence the struggle as 
to who should own and who should work 
these appliances; the establishment of a 
class of owners (the introduction of private 
property); and the struggle between the 
owning and producing classes, which, as 
fresh method of obtaining wealth were ‘dis- 
covered, gave hirth to new social systems 
with new social classes: 


-The following quotations from Morgan’s 
chief work, ‘‘ Ancient Society,’’ on the in- 
troduction of private property, are an ex- 
ample of his insight and grasp of the 
matter ;: 


** When field agriculture had demonstrated that 
the whole surface of the earth could be made the 
subject of property owned by individuals in 
severalty, and it was found that the head of the 
family became the natural centre of accumulation, 
the new property career of mankind was_in- 
augurated. It was fully done before the later 
period of barbarism. A little reflection must con- 
vince anyone of the powerful influence property 
would now begin to exercise upon the human 
mind, and of the great awakening of new elements 
of character it was caluculated to produce. Evi- 
dence appears, from many sources, that the feeble 
impulse aroused in the savage mind had now be- 
come a tremendous passion in the splendid bar- 
barian of the heroic age. Neither archaic nor 

' later usages could maintain themselves in such an 
advanced cgndition. The time had now arrived 
when mondgamy, having assured the paternity of 
children, would assert and maintain their exclusive 
right to inherit the property of their deceased 
father.”’-—pp. 553-554. 

“ During the Later Period of Barbarism a new 
element, that of aristocracy, had a marked develop- 
ment. The individuality of persons, and the in- 

crease of wealth now possessed.’by individuals in 
masses, were laying the fourdation of personal 
‘influence. Slavery, also, by permanently degrad- 
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‘ing -a- portion of the people, tended to -establish 
gontrasts of condition unknown in the previous 
ethnical periods. This, with property and official 
position, gradually developed thé sentiment of 
aristocracy, -which has so deeply penetrated modern 
society, and antagonised the democratical prin- 
ciples created and fostered by the gentes. It soon 
disturbed the balance of society by introducing 
unequal privileges, and degrees of respect for in- 
dividuals among people of the same nationality, 

_ and these became the source of discord and strife.’? 
—Page 560. 

‘* Since the advent of civilization, the outgrowth 
of property has been so immense, its forms so 
diversified, its uses so expanding, and its manage- 
ment so intelligent in the interests of its owners, 

that it has become; on the part of the people, an 
,unmanageable power. The human mind _ stands 
bewildered in the presence of its own creation. The 
time will come, nevertheless, when human intelli- 
' gence will rise to the mastery over property, and 
. define the relations of the state to the property it 
protects, as well as the obligations and the limits 
,.of the rights of its owners. The interests of 


society are paramount to individual interests, and‘ 


~ the two must be brought into just and harmonious 

- relations. A mere property career'is not the final 
destiny of mankind if progress is to be the law of 
the future as it has been of the past. The time 
which has passed away since civilization began is 
but a fragment of the past duration of 
man’s exisfence, and but a fragment of 
the sages yet to come. . The disolution 
of society bids fair to become the termina- 
tion of a career of which property is the end and 
aim; because such a career contains the elements 
of self-destruction. Democracy in government, 
brotherhood in society, equality in rights and privi- 
leges, and universal education, foreshadow the next 
higher plane of society to which experience, intelli- 
gence and knowledge are steadily tending. It will 
be a revival, in a higher form, of the liberty, 
equality and fraternity of the ancient gentes.’’— 
pp. 561-562. 


The above quotations are an indication 
of the remarkable insight and thorough 
grasp of his material Morgan had. Perhaps 
it will be an incentive to the reader to get 
a closer acquaintance with Morgan’s 
writings. In particular, a study of ‘‘Ancient 
Society ’? would reward well the effort ex- 
pended. | 


From the foregoing it can be seen that 
each social system has had at the back 
of it an older one, right away back to the 
time when our ancestors forsook their 
arborial abodes for the solid ground. Just 
as each social system has given birth to or 
foreshadowed a later system, so Capitalism 
at the high tide of its development fore- 
shadows another system in which the evils 
that flow from the economic foundations of 
Capitalism will cease to exist; economic in- 
security will be as remote as the marvellous 
development of science can make it; no 
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longer will those toiling myriads be bowed 
down with the weight of economic troubles, 
and .the miseries we know to-day will dis- 
appear as snow before the sun. 

GILMAC. 


JOTTINGS. 


On the economic field there is constant 
conflict between the masters and_ the 
workers, each in turn fighting to reduce 
and increase this common standard of sub- 
sistence. If, therefore, a section of the 
master class are successful in shifting the 
burden of taxation imposed upon them by 
Parliament, for the purposes before men- 
tioned, it amounts to the fact that by so 
doing they have succeeded in reserving for 
their sectional interest a larger proportion 
of the surplus value, which they and their 
class as a whole filch from the workers. 


_The activities of Lansbury and Co., 
therefore, in the interests ot the local in- 
dustrial capitalists and landlords (our 
George is one of ’em), is another illustra- 
tion of the political profiteering of this 
“Come to Jesus” humbug. ‘here are 
others besides him, and the Communist 
Party of Great Britain do not intend to 
be caught napping by anyone after “Stunt 
Championships.” = Listen to what they 
have to say on the issue: 


‘“ Poplar Borough Council is in gaol. It 
has done more in one week for the workers 
than all the other Labour Councils have 
done in all their little lives.’ . . . ‘* The 
assumption of everyone was that a Labour 
Council in Poplar would be good and carry 
out the * precept ’ of the L.C.C.—levy, as 
usual, money, that must be wrung, at any 
rate immediately, from the starving to save 
the pockets of the wealthy West Enders.’’ 


—‘‘ The Communist,’’ 17th Sept., 1921. 
The Communist Party of Great Britain, 
affliated to the Third International, claim- 
ing to base its actions on the Marxian doc- 
trines! Phew! Revolutionary substitutes. 


0 0) O 


‘‘ America is the home of the free,’’ so 
they say. We happen to know, however, 
that the workers in that country, faced 
with a capitalist system of production, are 
subject to similar evils that afflict the 
workers everywhere that system obtains. 
They do things on a much “‘ higher ’’ scale 
in America, however. For instance, we 
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read the following from the ‘‘ Daily News,”’ 
3rd Sept., 1921 :— 

‘‘ According to latest advices from 
Mingo, the recalcitrant miners of West 
Virginia are to be attacked forthwith ‘by 
American aviators with tear bombs and 
gas bombs .. . merely a_ very 
modern form of police protection. It is 
probably a tip taken from a recent German 
book which showed how effectively aero- 
planes could be employed in times of peace 
for dispersing unauthorised assemblies, If 
the American bomb droppers really get 
going they will be able to show the Black 
and Tans a thing or two.”’ 


Overlooking the sardonic suggestion to 


the Government for a speedy means of. 


settling the Irish question, contained in the 
last sentence of the above, we did not think 
that the American masters would devise 
such an ingenious way of bringing their 
slaves—with tears in their eyes—to their 
proper senses. ~But the Yankee worker will 
tell you—chewing gum the time—that ‘‘ he 
won the war ”’ and that ‘‘ America is God’s 
own country—believe me.’’ But he for- 
gets to add ‘‘ for the American Capitalist.”’ 


O O O 


‘The day may be far distant when the 
actual political arrangements of the world 
will realise the highest ideal of-which our 
social instincts are capable; but every life 
honestly spent in the faithful service of the 
Commonweal, every hour devoted to the 
earnest study of the public good, brings 
that day more surely within our reach.”’, 
—‘‘ History of Politics,’? Ed. Jenks, M.A. 


The object of the Socialist Party is the 
establishment of Socialism, a system of 
society wherein the means of production 
will be owned and controlled by the pro- 
ducers, the Working Class. It is because 
these means of production are privately 
owned by the Capitalist Class to-day that 
millions of the workers throughout the world 
are in need of food, clothing, and shelter. 
Wealth is socially produced; it is the result 
of the co-operation of effort of the Working 
Class of the world applied to natural re- 
sources. But this wealth and the means 
for producing it are privately owned. It 
is this antagonism which the Socialist Party 
is out to abolish. Under the Socialist 
system harmony will take the place of the 
existing chaos, because there will be social 
production side by side with social owner- 
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ship. This change in the social order is 
the revolutionary ideal of the Socialist. All 
else is illusion. 


Workers, mark well the words contained 
in the above quotation, and fit yourselves 
for the mission which historical development 
demands—that you shall, by the power ot 
your own individual -and collective effort of 
muscle and brain, some day triumphantly 
achieve. When you will, who shall say you 
nay? | 

) i) ) 


‘* Compromise is virtual death. It is the 
pact between cowardice and comfort, under 
the title of expediency.’’—George Meredith. 

Great brains think alike, so it is said. 
Note the hostility clause in the Declaration 
of Principles at the back hereof, and in 


.conjunction therewith, write for a copy of 


our Manifesto, which explains our attitude 
of hostility towards all other parties. Price 
3d., post free 34d. | 


Oo fo) 0) 
“CALMLY STRIVING.” 


‘* A sunny view of world and life 
As balm for brain and heart, 
It is with health and beauty rife, 
With noblest works of art. 
But do not for a moment think 
That it is captured in a wink. 
The golden harvest does not grow 
Unless the early tempests blow. 
And only bitter woe and strain 
Will’ bright and lofty wisdom gain.”’ 

—Fr. von Sallet. 


The present social structure was not con- 
ceived by any one man or number of super- 
men. It is the result of slow, steady evolu- 
tionary processes. So with the new order— 
the Socialist society of free men and women 
—it will come when the time is ripe, when 
the productive forces are developed to the 
point when a change will be inevitable. Our 
message to the workers is: Be prepared 
for that time to welcome the birth of the 
new. social order; to herald in the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth. As the poet puts it: 
‘‘ What is: life? 


’Tis not to walk about and draw fresh air } 


From time to time and gaze upon the sun. 
’Tis to be free. When liberty is gone 
Life grows insipid and has lost its relish.”’ 


To those who yawn in this black hell of 
Capitalism, arouse yourselves to the work 
of Working Class emancipation. 
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Owing to the failure of the Working 
Class to understand their position in 
society, they easily become the victims of 
any Labour shark desirous of fattening on 
their ignorance. At the present time, 
millions of workers unemployed or on short 
time are demonstrating in almost every 
city and town, demanding work or mainten- 
ance. Lacking knowledge, they are easily 
led into difficulties and conflicts with the 
Police. Quite recently in Liverpool the un- 
employed workers demonstrated in great 
numbers, and one of their number shouted, 
‘* Raid the Art Gallery.” 

Whatever could be obtained by capturing 
that object passes our comprehension. 

The building: was immediately rushed and 
occupied by the unemployed, but they were 
driven out by the Police with drawn batons, 
with the result that much damage to heads 
was done and many unemployed were 
arrested. We have often pointed out that 
so long as the workers fail to make a serious 
study of the Socialist proposition, that the 
private ownership of the means of life is 
alone the cause of unemployment and all 
its concomitant evils, the workers will, 
sheep-like, follow any politician or would-be 
Labour leader to their own destruction and 
disillusionment. 


Apropos of the workers, we read the fol- 
lowing in the Evening News (27/10/21): 

‘‘ An extraordinary example of the way sheep 
will follow their leader, even to destruction, occurred 
here to-day (Yarmouth), when one of a flock of 
pedigree black-faced ewes attempted to eat some 
leaves which covered a disused well. The animal 
fell through the leaves and disappeared down the 
well. Other sheep immediately followed until 17 
had leapt in. All were killed or suffocated befgre 
help arrived.” 


Further comment would simply spoil it. 
fy) Oo Oo 


It is becoming almost impossible now to 
pick up any of the daily papers without 
reading in their columns terribly distressing 
stories of privation, starvation, suicide, or 
murder consequent upon the awful struggle 
for existence of the Working Class. If 
man’s command over Nature had not 


reached the point it has, where, with the” 


aid of wonderful machinery, he is able to 
produce wealth in abundance, such starva- 
tion and want in our midst to-day would be 
understandable. Millions to-day are idle, 
cannot obtain permission to manipulate the 
machinery of wealth production, and, with 
the raw material provided by Nature, 
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fashion into the finished products we need 
for food, clothing and shelter. And yet we 
can read of the following in the so-called 


: Twentieth Century of Enlightenment 


‘CRYING FOR BREAD.” 

*“ Tt is one of these awful cases of dire distress 
and starvation,’’ said Detective-inspector Hall, in 
the Thames Police-Court. 

Emma Coughlin, aged 41, of Willis Street, 
Poplar, was remanded on a charge of attempting 
to murder her three children and commit suicide 
by means of coal gas. 

. When arrested she said: ‘‘ I put some money in 

the gas and locked the bedroom door. I only did 

it to frighten him (evidently meaning her husband), 

I do not know why I did it. ° 

** The children are continually crying for bread, 
and I do not know where to get the money... .. 
I sold some furniture and I have pawned nearly 
everything. I have no clothes for my bed. I did 
not know what to do.”’ 

Evening News, 1/10/27 ; 

Bread, like every other form of wealth, 
can only be produced by applying human 
energy to Nature’s resources. 

The land, all in it and upon it—the work- 
shops, factories and machinery, the mills, 
mines, and railroads, all the necessary tools 
and implements for producing and dis- 
tributing wealth—are owned and controlled 
by a comparatively few people in society. 
The vast majority of the human race, being 
divorced from the means of life, obtain per- 
mission from the owners to produce wealth 
for the latter, with a view to profit, and in 
return receive a wage, just a portion of the 
total value produced. 


When a profit is no longer forthcoming, 
and, incidentally, when the markets of the 
world are glutted with the good things of 
life, the workers in thousands remain idle 
and go without just at the time they should 
be enjoying the fruits of their energy. Such 
cases as above could never disgrace a 
system of society where the means of life 
were the common property of all, inasmuch 
as when the whole of those who are physic- 
ally and mentally fit, capable of contributing 
their quota of energy in association with 
their fellows the world wide, would, when 
the wealth is produced, socially own, con- 
trol, and enjog) the results of their social) 
labour. 


oe O O 


That vile, sickly sentiment, of which only 
the Press of the Capitalist Class is capable, 
is once more being indulged in by the daily 
papers, concerning the coming anniversary 
of the signing of the Armistice. 
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Once more they are urging that Novem- 
‘ber 11th should be a day of ‘‘ National 
Observance ’’ as paying a tribute to the 
““ Heroic Dead.’’ 


If our masters were able to show and to 
prove that those who survived the terrible 
struggle in France and Flanders were 
passing through those ‘‘ fields of waving 
corn ’’ promised so often, which have never 
materialised, something might be said for 
the tribute they wish us to pay. 


Right from when the last cannon and— 


machine-gun spluttered forth its deadly 
missile, until the’present time, the Working 
_, Class, including the ex-Service men, have 
‘faced a far worse struggle for existence 
than ever known before. 


Since the last anniversary, the workers, 
irrespective of whether they had been in 
the armed forces or munition factories, 
fighting and slaving to maintain the 
‘* glorious prestige of the British Empire,”’ 
have suffered a-~greatly reduced standard of 
subsistence as a result of the reductions in 
wages forced upon them by the Capitalist 
Class. 


Far more common it is to-day to see the 
‘“ brave lads’’ begging support in the 
streets, playing sbarrel-organs and generally 
trying to appeal to the generosity of our 
benevolent Ruling Class! Thousands are 
seeking employment, many of whom are 
physically wrecked on account of their ex- 
periences in the trenches. Their chance of 
employment is almost hopeless, and doubt- 
less they will find their way to the heroes’ 
home—the workhouse, or a premature 
grave, the victims of starvation, 

The hypocritical Ruling Class will always 
pay tributes in words, but not in deeds. 
Those workers who perished fighting the 
battles of our masters to satisfy the latter’s 
insatiable greed for profits, we know only 
too well, did so. under a conception -of 
patriotism drilled into them when young and 
fostered since. | 

Were it not for the fact that they have 
no understanding of their position in 
society, where they are divorced from the 
means of life, we should see them fighting 
the battles in the only fight that does matter 
—the Class War. We who lived through 
those four years of unparalleled destruction 
of precious human lives, say again, as we 
did in our September, 1914, issue of the 
SOCIALIST STANDARD: ‘‘ The struggle did 


not justify the shedding of one single drop 
of Working: Class blood,’’ and that it was 
‘“ a commercial war being fought out in the 
interests of the Capitalist Class for the 
markets of the world in order to dispose 
of the wealth robbed from the workers.”’ 
While we regret that so many workers of 
all countries lost their lives in the bloody 
shambles, the appeal of the Capitalist Class 
leaves us cold. 7 | 


O O 10) 


On many occasions in the columns of the 
SOCIALIST STANDARD we have pointed out 
that the object of Sinn Fein was to further 
the material interests of the manufacturing 
section of the Ruling Class of Ireland, and 
whatever be the outcome of the conflict be- 
tween them and the British Government, 
the wealth producers of Ireland will find 
little alteration in their position. 

This question was dealt with more fully 
in our issue of June, 1917, but we do not 
think it would be out of place for our 
readers to note the following (Evening 
News, 3/10/21): 


“LABOUR TO FIGHT SINN FEIN.” 

*‘ Irish labour leaders do not hide their anxiety 
regarding the future under a Sinn Fein government, 
Sinn Fein is claiming greater powers than Ulster 
regarding the repeal of legislation passed by the 
United Kingdcm Parliament, and in particular 
takes exception to restrictive trade union practices 

which are accused of stifling Irish industrial de- 
velopment. 

“Tt is well-known. that some of the most 
Prominent men in Southern Ireland believe the 
Trades Disputes Acts to be inimical to Irish inte- 
rests and will not assume responsibility for enforc- 
ing such laws in Ireland. Realising that they may 

- have to fight their own Government harder than 
they did the British authorities, the Irish labourers 
are preparing for conflict. 

‘““ They threaten to fight every constituency in 
the towns, and expect that with the issue of self- 
government out of the way it will be easier to 

_ nake headway against official Sinn Fein.’’ 


Members of the Communist Party and 
the S.L.P., please note. O2Gr A: 


A DEBATE 


will take place on 13th November, at 

Stratford Town Hall, between repre- 

sentatives of the Socialist Party of Great 

Britain and the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. 


Commencing 7.30 p.m. Doors open 7 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
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SOME WHINE FROM A 
LABOUR LEADER. 


We have received a copy of ‘‘ The Labour 
Monthly,’’ published by the Labour Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., and glancing 
through the August issue, we notice an 


article by Robert Williams, entitled, “ 


‘‘* Black Friday’ and After—A Reply.”’ 
We will not weary the reader with the 
details of this heart-to-heart talk, but there 
is one passage which we would dwell upon. 
He says: 


In ‘almost every country the vitality of 
the Labour Movement is at a very low ebb; it is 
suffering from the physical, mental and moral 
effects which inevitably follow as a direct conse- 
quence of war. 


The militant section of the rank and file blames 
and condemns the leaders; the leaders ascribe the 
present apathy, bordering on despair, ‘to the lack of 
interest or pugnacity on the part of the overwhelm- 
ing. masses of the rank and file. I think they are 
both correct. Wars have invariably been followed 
by periods of physical exhaustion. Ought we to 
expect virility, pugnacity and audacity to be the 
outcome of the most recent outburst of organised 
butchery? The fact remains, the. movement, as 
such, has for the time, at least, lost its ‘‘punch.”’ 


Now what does all this mean so far as 
Williams is concerned? We suggest he 
anticipates lean days ahead for himself and 
his tribe—Labour Leader Tribe. Because 


if the workers lack the qualities. which he. 


”” 


describes—i.e., ‘‘ virility,’’ ‘‘ pugnacity,’’ 
““ audacity,’’ ‘‘ punch,’’ etc.—then . from 
the point of view of the Labour leader it 
is no good flogging a dead horse. On the 
other hand, where there are kicks there are 
‘alfpence. If, however, the workers lack 
the attributes mentioned above, chiefly be- 
cause of the effects following from the war, 
we would remind Mr. R. Williams that he 
—quite absent-mindedly, if you will—for- 
got to mention the valiant part which the 
Labour Party played towards assisting in 
this mental collapse on the part of the 
workers. Let us show more clearly what 
we mean. We will quote from the 


‘* Labour Leader ’’ (3/9/14) : 


The head office of the Party, its entire 
machinery, ate to be placed at the disposal of the 
Government in their recruiting campaign. 


This foul and acherous act he con- 
veniently overlooks. Let us compare this 
act of treachery with the attitude taken up 
by the Socialist Party. In the September, 
1914, issue of our official organ, the 
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SOCIALIST STANDARD, we declared in a 


manifesto on the war that, 


Having no quarrel with the working class of 
any country, we extend to our fellow workers of 
all lands the expression of our goodwill and Social- 
ist fraternity. 


and pledged ourselves to: 


Work for the overthrow of capitalism and the 
triumph of Socialism. 

Events have proved that the position we 
took up then was the correct one. The 
Socialist Party declared themselves in such 
unmistakeable fashion purely as the result 
of their sound understanding of the 
Marxian theories. We have from the very 
beginning of our existence as a Socialist 
Party insisted that the workers must first 
understand their class position, so vividly 
laid bare in the writings and teachings of 
Marx and Engels. This implies patient 
devotion on the part of the workers in 
obtaining a clear understanding of the 
Marxian doctrines. 

Of course, Robert Williams, a notorious 
leader, is not concerned with working-class 
education; an ignorant following is more 
to his liking. Therefore at the moment he 
is rather hard put to it to know how to 
occupy his time, because all his club-room 
observations regarding such abstractions 
as ‘* pugnacity,’’ ‘‘ virility,’’ ‘‘ audacity,”’ 
‘* punch,”’ though sounding very racy, are 
quite beside the situation. Trade Union 
cheap-jacks, flag-waving Communist re- 
cruiting .sergeants and their cheap and 
flashy attitudes, leave us quite cold. 

Confidence in our class to steadily and 
surely march forward to the goal of their 
emancipation remains unshaken. To quote 
Engels in his introduction to ‘‘* Socialism 


‘Utopian and Scientific ’’: 


And if the pace of the movement is not up to 
the impatience of some people, let them not forget 
that it is the working class which keeps alive 
the finest qualities of the English character, and 
that, if a step in advance is once gained in England, 
it is, as a rule, never lost afterwards. 


We will accept this quiet compliment, the 
tribute of one who devoted his life to 
laborious patient work in the cause of 
Socialism, to contemptuously brush aside 
the treacherous whine of a Labour leader. 


OG 1. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS. 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
To be had from $.P.G B., 17, Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.1. 
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All communications for the Executive Committee, 
Subscriptions for the SociaList STANDARD, Articles, 
and Correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1, to 
whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office, every Tuesday, at 7.80 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Twelve Months, post free... Joe SP GA 
Six Months, post free... sora AS5 0G, 


The Foctalist Standard, 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


To those who depend for their knowledge 
Al politics on the Capitalist Press, there 
seems to be acute antagonism between the 
different parties striving for power. The 
Coalitionists regard the Liberal and Labour 
parties with indifference or contempt; while 
the two latter parties appear to be jealous 
and suspicious of one another, and the noisy 
Anti-Waste Party attacks all three parties 
with equal venom. The intensity, vulgarity 
and violence of party strife, however, is not 
always a safe guide as.to the importance of 
the issues. 

When the worker examines the issues 
of to-day in the light of reason, he must 
soon be convinced that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, they are ‘not worth wasting time 
over. When he examines the reforms or 
principles of the different parties, he must 
speedily come to the conclusion that there 
is not sufficient difference between them to 
warrant him taking up sides. The pro- 
gramme of the Labour Patty, for instance, 
is so little different from that of the 
Liberals, that arrangements are frequently 
made between the leaders to support each 
other’s candidates, and the rank and file’ 
of the Labour Party vote for a Liberal 
as a matter of course when no Labour 
candidate is running. 

It is clear from this that there can be no 
real antagonism between these two parties. 
The other parties, we know from experi- 
ence, only contend in the political arena for 
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control over the Parliamentary machine, 
with no intention of making any funda- 


\. mental changes in the system. Liberals 


and Tories come and go, or coalesce, but 
Capitalism continues while they can do 
either. Thus all political parties promi- 
nently ' before the workers. stand for 
Capitalism, their only differences being in 
the methods of administration. 

Two things are necessary before we can 
pass judgment on any political _party— 
Socialist knowledge and knowledge of the 
party’s actions and utterances. By Socialist 
knowledge we mean a clear conception of 
the economic dependence and the political 
subjugation of the Working Class, together 
with the class antagonism that necessarily 
arises therefrom, and the necessity for con- 
scious and organised action on the part of 
the workers for the overthrow of Capitalism 
and the establishment of Socialism. To the 
Labour Leader we go for information’ on 
the Labour Party’s attitude and principles. 
Sir Leo Chiozza Money says (October 6th, 
1921): | 

** How should a conscientious Labour man, who 
hopes and strives for a better condition of society 
and a saner economic system, treat the system 
that is? Should his policy be one of co-operation 
or non-co-operation? Should he do his best with 
the tools. that are, or endeavour to clog, stop 


or destroy the machine in order to compel the 
making of a better one? 


‘‘ The Labour Party’s answer to these questions 
is a common-sense one. The proposals it has 
issued dealing with unemployment, for example, 
seek to make the best of things as they are. In 
the background are the voices of revolution.” 
Where Sir Leo and all the birds in the 

Capitalist nest are doing their utmost to 
keep such voices; in the background along 
with the Socialist knowledge that would 
enable the workers to understand their posi- 
tion. ‘* The proposals of the Labour Party 
seek to make the best of things as they 
are.’’ In these words the Labour Party is 
summed up and condemned—by its own 
scribe. How is it possible, at one and the 
same time, to show the rottenness of a 
system and the need for its abolition, while 
contending that it should be bolstered or 
patched up in order to make it last longer? 
All they do is to raise false hopes and lead 
the workers away from the only solution of 
their difficulties. Not only so. When they 
join. hands with Liberals and Tories and 
tell the workers that the only way to deal 
with unemployment is to capture foreign 
markets, they lie. Followed to its logical 
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conclusion, that policy increases instead of 
diminishes unemployment, because the 
faster the workers throw commodities into 
the world’s market, the sooner they reach 
the goal of universal glut and stagnation. 

Backed up by the Labour Party, the 
avowed Capitalist parties reduce wages all 
round, telling the workers that they cannot 
get more out of industry than they put in. 
Who stops them from putting more in? 
Mr. Lloyd George says the nation is pro- 
ducing now only 80 per cent. of its pre- 
war output, admits there are a million and 
a half unemployed through no fault of their 
own, and says that it is a world condition. 
The utter helplessness of Capitalist Govern- 
ments in the face of the present crisis is 
apparent in every written and spoken sen- 
tence of the defenders of the system. 

They are applying their minds _ to 
the question, says the Premier, but 
the only result from this application of great 
minds is, excuses for the failure of their 
system, accusations of ca’-canny-against the 
workers, and schemes to get necessary work 
done by local councils at less than Trade 
Union rates of wages. 

One of the greatest adepts in the art of 
making excuses for Capitalism is Chiozza 
Money. In nearly every copy of the Labour 
Leader, for weeks, he has been insisting 
that the workers must produce more 
cheaply and co-operate with the Capitalists 
to get back our lost trade, because this 
country is mainly dependent on exports and 


shipping. If his readers gave the question: 


a moment’s consideration, they would see 
in this nothing but a dirty imputation that 
they are not doing their share in the work 
of production; the truth, of course, being 
that the workers do it all. Moreover, going 
slow may be possible in isolated instances 
when workers are in demand, but in the 
present congested state of the labour mar- 
ket must be very rare indeed. Before the 
Capitalists of this country can regain their 
lost markets, exchanges must be stabilised 
and European industry restored, but that is 
a purely Capitalist question and can only be 
arranged between the different conflicting 
groups of Capitalists themselves. The 
Workers have no voice in the question and 
cannot increase the volume of trade until 
they are more fully employed. 


. The next move is, therefore, with the 
Capitalists. The gentlemen who are saying 


that the war debts between nations should | 
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be wiped out have made this clear. ‘The 
wheels of industry can only be made to 
revolve when exchanges are stabilised and 
the countries disorganised by the war re- 
sume their normal activities. Both the 
Premier and Chiozza Money agree that the 
slump is a world condition, but both of 
them neglect to add that every Capitalist 
country can produce far in excess of its own 
needs, and that this excess of production 
over national needs is the cause of slumps. 
Every country must find markets for its ex- 
cess, and in proportion as it fails to do so, 
each country finds its unemployed increasing. 


Restoration of trade is the only remedy, 
say the captains of industry, and their polli- 
tical agents, from the Premier to the most 
obscure Labour hack, repeat their cry. 
Birds of a feather, they all agree that their 
paymasters must extend their concerns. 
They are harnessed to the national car of 
industry, and serve Capitalist interests, not. 
only against foreign Capitalists, but against 
the workers of their own land, whose con- 
tinued exploitation and increasing poverty 
is thereby insured. Agreeing that the re- 
storation of trade is the only remedy for 
unemployment, they differ as to the method, 
and gathering into little cliques they raise 
the very devil of a noise over causes and 
remedies, exhorting the workers to patience 
all the while, until trade begins to revive, 
when they make still more noise about our 
glowing prospects. 

The Capitalist Class, with its ownership 
of the means of wealth-production, its claim 
to organise industry, and its control of , 
political power, whether it understands the 
nature of the crisis or not, utterly fails to 
deal with it.” All they can do is to wait 
for trade to revive, while loudly proclaiming 
it to be the only solution. They cannot 
however, escape their responsibility in that 
way, because the workers are beginning to 
see that their poverty is not due to lack 
of means and nature-given materials. If 
Capitalism, as a system, therefore, is in- 
capable of organising except on the basigy 
of short periods of feverish production inter> 
spersed with long years of depression, 
sooner or later the workers will get tired 
of. excuses and promised reforms and will 
give their minds to a serious study of 
Socialism. It is quite plain, among other 
things, that while Capitalism continues, un- 
employment, and consequently Working 
Class conditions generally, must become 
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worse;. that only by the abolition of 
Capitalism. and the establishment of a 
system .based on production for use, can 
the. workers’ conditions be improved; that 
the Capitalist Class, although unable to 
alleviate the growing misery, will stoop to 
any crime in order to maintain the system 
and their domination over the workers. 
Socialism makes these facts plain—proves 
them. conclusively—and points to the 
obvious deduction, the workers must 
organise to establish the new order for 
them, in spite of all opposition from the 
Capitalist Class. 

The ruling class sits tight over the means 
of wealth-production, surrounded by armed 
forces, and it will not allow them to be 
used unless they can see profits accruing to 
them by the process, Such a situation must 
already appeal to millions of workers as 
ludicrous. The bulk of human society, held 
at bay by a relatively, small class who live 
in luxury and _idleriess and regard it as a 
favour bestowed when they permit, a pro- 
pertyless human being to work and produce 
more weaJth for them in return for his keep. 

This is the actual basis of Capitalist 
society, the class ownership of the means 
of life’ and production for profit. The 
workers can only live by selling their labour- 
power ; becoming wage-slaves to the master- 
class. By this means they are robbed of 
all the wealth they produce beyond what 
is necessary to keep them fit for work. 
_It is to their interest, therefore, to under- 
Stand’ this position and organise upon the 
basis of their class in order to put an end 
to Capitalism and establish a system where 
freely associating men and women will pro- 
duce for use instead of for Capitalist profit. 


_+ Such an organisation will be antagonistic 
.to all Capitalist parties and will recognise 
the genuine Working Class parties of other 
lands by the similarity of their principles. 
They -will thus march forward in a real 
international to capture political power in 
every country and wipe out the system that 
denies them the use of the land. and means 
of production for the satisfaction of their 
material needs, . _ 

; By. such principles the workers. will also 
| judge those who profess to lead them.’ They 
can safely repudiate the advice of those who 
tell. them to work harder in order to cap- 
ture foreign markets, because such a course 
-,can: only benefit the Capitalist....Birds of a 
feather invariably croak on.the same notes. 


We cannot, therefore, mistake the friends 
of the Capitalist even when they label them- 
selves ‘‘ Labour.”’ 
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A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF 
SOCIALIST THEORY. 


VALUE—continued. 


THE 


The last article under the above heading 
appeared in the Sociatist STANDARD of 
December, 1920. The long interruption in 
the series was due to circumstances out of 
the control of the writer. 

In the article referred to, we commenced 
the discussion of the theory of value; the 
following -is a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at: 

Economic wealth is the result of human energy 
applied to the materials provided by nature. . 

The wealth of to-day appears as a multitude of 
useful articles for sale—commodities. 

A commodity is a useful article (not to the pro- 
ducer, but to the potential buyer) produced for sale. 

The uses of such an article are as many as the 
human wants it can satisfy ; but these uses have no 
connection with its value. ae 
_ The value of qn article is something contained in 
it that is only expressed in exchange. Absolute 
value cannot be expressed, only relative value. 

The only common property of all commodities, 
apart from their physical properties, is their pro- 
perty of being the product of human energy. 

All commodities represent certain proportions of 
simple human energy. 

Human energy is measured by time. 

The value of a commodity is measured by its 
cost of reproduction in human labour time—the time 
simple human energy would occupy in reproducing 
it. ee ; ; 

. The concluston that the value of an article 
is determined by the amount of socially 
necessary labour contained in it, gives us 
the key to the apparent mystery of com- 
modities. At the bottom, commodities 
represent the relation of the labour of one 
man, or group of men, to that of another 
man, or group of men; this relation be- 
comes mysterious, simply because it 
appears before our eyes as a relation be- 
tween two articles. In other words, at the 
back of the expression of value lies the rela- 
tion between different methods of expending 
human energy. — 

The next point we have to consider is the 
double-sided nature of the labour contained 
On this point Marx wrote 
as follows: 

_“ | was the first to point out and to examine 

critically this twofold nature of the labour contained 

in commodities. As this pgint is the pivot on which 

a clear comprehension of political economy turné, 

Wwe must go more into detail.” 

We have seen that a commodity is a use- 
ful article and a value; and that the latter 
is determined by the amount of labour- 
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power required to reproduce such an article. 
But just as an article must be looked at 
from two points of view, so also must the 
labour contained in it. For example, the 
labour incorporated in a commodity appears 
on the one side as the work of a baker, 
a shoemaker, an engineer, and so forth. 
That is to say, labour of a particular kind 
or quality, labour that produces a particular 
kind of article. But on the other side it 
appears just as the simple expenditure of 
human energy—getting tired. All its par- 
ticular physical characteristics are ab- 
stracted and it is viewed as the normal 
activity éf the human organism. 

If, therefore, taking for illustration the 
simple exchange of one article for another, 
we,say: | pair of boots=1 hat, 
wt are simply stating that the same general 
sybstance—human energy—exists in the 
same quantity on each side of this state-. 
ment or equation. 

On the one hand, therefore, we have con- 


. crete or useful labour; on the other hand, 


abstract or value-creating labour. We look 
at one from the point of view of quality— 
the kind of labour’ (baking, engineering, 
etc.), we look at the other from the point 
of view of quantity—the amount of labour; 
the. unifying point is the fact that labour 
of different qualities is, at the bottom, the 
simple expenditure of human energy. 

From the above it will be seen that labour 
expressed in value has different attributes 
from labour as a producer of use-value. 
This enables us to understand another point 
around which there is a considerable amount- 
of confusion. 

At a first glance it would appear that an 
increase in the quantity of articles produced 
would necessarily result in an increase in 
value—more articles, more value. If we 
examine the matter closely, in, connection 
with what we have already learnt of the 
twofold nature of labour, we will see that 
the above statement is not correct. 

Suppose a method of producing boots 
was discovered whereby two pairs of boots 
could now be produced with the expenditure 
of the same amount of energy as it formerly 
took to produce one pair; we would now 
have two pairs of boots instead of one (an 
increase in material wealth), but the same 
quantity of value is contained in the in- 
creased amount of wealth as was. formerly 
contained in the smaller amount. This 
illustration shows the necessity of under- 
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standing the twofold nature of labour con- 
tained in commodities. 

As different commodities are the products 
of different kinds of labour, commodity pro- 
duction—Capitalism—could not come into 
existence until the method of expending 
human labour power had reached the point 
where it was split up into a multitude of 
different kinds carried on-independently of 
each other. To put the case another way : 
Before the exchange of products in the 
form of commodities can exist as a social 
basis, the labour of society must have be- 
come sectionalised in such a manner that 
human energy is expended in different ways, 
each way being carried on_ independently 
and for the account of private individuals; 
there must have arisen a social division of 
labour. This naturally follows when we 
remember that, in bringing two different 
commodities upon the market to exchange 
‘for each other, we are in reality exchanging 
two different kinds of labour. There would 
be no point in exchanging one hat for an- 


other of exactly the same description, i.e., - 


the labour of a hatter for the labour of a 
hatter. From this fact it follows that while 
we can have the social division of labour 
(as in primitive societies) without com- 
modity production, we cannot have com- 
modity production without the social divi- 
sion of labour. 

The value of a commodity represents the 
expenditure of human labour in general, but 
this simple labour is generally expended 
under the cloak of labour of different 
degrees of skill. Skilled labour in essence 
‘is more intensified simple labour—a given 
quantity of skilled labour is equal to a 
greater quantity of simple labour. 

In the process of commodity production 
all kinds of labour—no matter what the 
degree of skill may be—are reduced to the 
simple expenditure of human energy. This 
reduction of skilled labour to simple labour 
is not done openly or consciously—as Marx 
puts it: 7 

** The different proportions in which different 


sorts of labour are reduced to unskilled labour as 
their standard are established by a social process 


that goes on behind the backs of the producers, - 


and, consequently, appear to be fixed by custom.”’ 


A good illustration of the point with 
which we are dealing was provided in the 
Whistler versus Ruskin case some years 
ago. * 

In the course of the action, one of 
Whistler’s pictures (the subject of the 
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action, the ‘‘ Nocturne in Black and Gold ’’) 
came up for discussion. This picture had 
been exhibited at a gallery and marked two 
hundred guineas. After Whistler had in- 
formed the Attorney-General that, alto- 
gether, he had only been two days working 
upon it, the latter asked: ‘‘ Oh, two days! 
The labour of two days, then, is that for 
which you ask two hundred guineas! ’’ To 
this Whistler replied: ‘‘ No; I ask it for 
the knowledge of a lifetime.’’ 

The above puts the case in a nutshell. 
Highly skilled labour is the result of the 
expenditure of energy in the past to make 
it skilful—it is more intensified labour—a 
multiple of simple energy. : 

GILMAC. 
(To be continued.) - 


OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS ARE 
THEY CONVICTED. 


‘* Reynolds’s ’’ (4/9/21) publishes the 
following : 


BISHOP ON WORKERS’ UNREST. 


‘* A reporter in Edinburgh complimented 
the Prime Minister a few days ago upon his 
attendance at Divine Service morning and 
evening in that famous city,’’ said Bishop 
Weldon in the course of an interview. ‘‘ I 
am one who cannot but look with regret 
on the growing laxity in the observance of 
Sunday. 

‘* In country houses the Sunday is sadly 
often devoted to golf and tennis. The 
oblivion of God in society is responsible in 
no slight measure for the spirit of unrest 
in the working classes. The rich are 
always few, the poor are many; but if it 
is made evident to the poor that the rich 
have forfeited their belief in God and the 
future life, then it is as certain as any event 
can be, that the poor will claim a ‘pre- 
dominant share in the good things of this 
life as compensation for the loss of the hope 
which once centred in the life after death,’’ 
etc., etc, 2 
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MARX IN MINIATURE. 


The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx. 
By M. Beer. National Labour Press, Ltd. 
3s. 6d. net. 

As an example of stern compression and 

et lucid exposition of Marx’s teachings, 
this little book deserves high praise. In 
132 pages of fair-sized type there is given 
a sketch of the life of Marx, his develop- 
ment in knowledge and thought, his work 
in the various movements of the Working 
Class, his theories of history and class 
struggles, and his economic discoveries. In 
addition, a brief account.of the Hegelian 
Philosophy, so far as it deals with the 
Dialectic, is placed in 19 pages of the 
Introduction. Marx’s connection and debt 
to this school of philosophy is well shown. 

After so clear a summary of Marx’s 
economic theories, it is astounding to find 
the following statements by M, Beer on 
page 130: 

‘‘ Marx’s theory of value explains neither the 
vast and unparalleled accumulation of wealth nor 
the movement of prices during the last sixty years. 
Wealth, measured in values, has, in the last few 
decades, increased by many times the increase in 
living labour power. In this connection the old 
formula can be reversed: wealth increases in 
geometrical, living labour power in arithmetical 
progression. The greatest difficulty in Marx is that 


inventors and discoverers, the chemists and physic- . 


ists, the pioneers and organisers of industry and 
agriculture are not regarded by him as creators of 
surplus value. Thinkers who, by chemical re- 
searches and discoveries, double the productive 
capacity of the soil and conjure forth values in 
millions from the waste products of industry ; 
physicists who place new sources of power and 
means of production at the disposal of mankind 
and multiply the productivity of labour ; organisers 
who co-ordinate the forces of production and in- 
troduce new methods of. working—all this creative 

"and directive work demanding, as it often does, an 
infinite amount of intensive intellectual effort, is not 
considered to have increased the total sum of ex- 
change values of the nation.” 


How familiar, even stale, all this reads 
to. the student of Marx. How long, for 
instance, is it since W. H. Mallock said 
very similar things and tried to justify the 
Capitalists’ ownership’ of wealth by claim- 
ing that it was due to the) wonderful intel- 
lectual endowment ‘‘ of the, Few.”’ 

And in another respect M. Beér is like 


*Mallock and Co.—he is unable to give any 


alternative explanation. Nay, more; he 
does not even attempt to demonstrate or 
prove his case—he merely states it and 


‘Passes on. Fortunately, there is one author 


who has met the objection of M. Beer that 
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‘* creative and directive work ’’ does not 
count in the theory of value. This author 
says: 

‘“* All combined labour on a large scale requires 
more or less a directing authority in order to secure 
the karmonious working of the individual activities, 
and to perform the general functions that have their 
origin in the action of the combined organism, as 
distinguished from the action of its separate organs. 
A single violin player is his own conductor; an 
orchestra requires a separate one.”’ 


Further on the same author says: 

“* As co-operation extends its scale this despotism 
takes forms peculiar to itself. Just as at first the 
capitalist is relieved from actual labour as soon as 
his capital has reached that minimum amaunt with 
which capitalist production, as such, begins, so now 
he hands over the work of direct and constant 
supervision of the individual workman and groups 
of workmen, -to a special kind of wage labourer.”’ 
This author’s name is Karl Marx, and the 

quotations will be found on pages 321 and 
322 of ‘‘ Capital” (Sonnenschein Ed.). It is 
the wage-labourer who provides exchange 
value, and, as here seen, the organisers, 
chemists, physicists, etc., are but ‘‘ special 
kinds of wage-labourers.”’ 

In the matter of prices, Marx was always 
careful to point ‘out that, while he assumed 
free and _ full’ competition among the 
Capitalists in working out his theory, the 
factor of monopoly would make an impor- 
tant difference. This is seen to-day where 
combinations or trusts exist. Here prices 
are fixed by what ‘‘ the market will bear,’’ 
though the latter will sometimes be affected 
by the competition of substitutes. The 
Standard Oil Trust has a practical mono- 
poly of petroleum oils used in Australia; 
but local substitutes act to keep down the 
price of petroleum to a certain level. But 
even in these cases the difference between 
price and value, and the enormous profits 
made by many Trusts, are only explainable 
by Marxian laws—no other explanation fits 
the facts. Strange to relate, after all the 
shortcomings of the Marxian theory which 
M. Beer has discovered, he says: 

‘* However, as far as the distribution of products 
is concerned, Marx’s theory is, generally speaking, 
correct.’’-—Page 130. 

This admission knocks out so much of 
his previous statement, that one wonders 
why either—or both—were made. 

The charge of three shillings and six- 
pence net for a 132 pages pamphlet in paper 
covers is ridiculously high. In view of the 
usefulness of the work, the price should be 
reduced to bring it within the reach of the 
mass of the workers. 

J. FITZGERALD. 
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THE WEALTHY SOCIALIST. 
The general attitude of the worker 
towards those possessing wealth is 
amusingly paradoxical: It is the heritage 
of serfdom, together with his present ser- 
vile existence, that engenders the attitude 
of respect he will always adopt. Yet let 
him learn of.a member of the bourgeoisie 
who has taken up a stand on behalf of the 
workers and displayed a knowledgé of 
working-class" ‘conditions, and he will 
regard ‘him sceptically, as who should say : 
‘‘ He’s got money; how can he know any- 
thing of us who haven’t?’’ Although that 
very same worker; and this is where the 
paradox comes in, refuses to think any 
other way than’ witli the bourgeoisie. He 
reads and quotes the propaganda they dis- 


seminate in their press. He. prefers to vote. 


for a candidate who is of the master class, 
because he feels that such a candidate, 
being educated and well endowed with the 
world’s goods, must be, necessarily, better 
able to represent im in Parliament. It is 
still quite common to regard M.P.’s in the 
same category as ‘‘ toffs,’’ and a fittle high- 
sounding rhetoric and an Oxford accent 1s 
a good deal more than half the battle at 
election time, fz 

A grand example of the falsity of such 
a position is brought home to us when we 
consider the life and work of Frederick 
Engels. Engels was bourgeois by birth 
and environment, and died worth a con- 
siderable amount of money, yet no man, 
perhaps not even Marx himself, understood 
the proletarian psychology better. He was 
the son of an affluent Manchester merchant 
who needn’t have bothered a bit about the 
working-class had he chose. But the very 
fact that his studies and investigations had 
discovered’ to him the workings of the 
social system, forced him, being honest, to 
write the monumental works so invaluable to 
the student of Socialism, in spite of his wealth. 

This. must not be confused with the 
Fabian argument that the emancipation of 
the Working Class can only be accom- 
plished by the ‘“‘ intelligentsia ** of the 
middle class. The: emancipation of the 


working class must be the work of | 


that class itself. All that is necessary is 
that it shall become class-conscious and 
organise to capture the political machinery 
at present in the hands of the capitalist 
class. The slum workers and social 
reformers of the middle class do not under- 
stand the economic forces which dominate 
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Society. ‘If they did, they would not waste 
time in patchifig up-a systeni which is 
rotten right at the roots. 


_It is not necessary to go down a mine. 


to understand that miners are exploited, 
nor is it impossible for.a millionaire ‘to 
know that his millions come from the blood 
and sweat of a robbed proletariat. There 
is nothing, save, of. course, a misunder- 
standing of the Socialist philosophy, to pre- 
vent any member of..Society, of whatever 


social .standing, proclaiming himself a 


Socialist and joining ‘the. Socialist Party to 
work for the emancipation.of Society itself. 
The working class must take = -the 
trouble to think for themselves, not waste 
time wondering whether a man with un- 
soiled hands really can know anything 
about factory hells and slums, analyse their 
position, form their own conclusions . and 
act upon them, then the day of capitalism 
will close upon the horrors and terrors it 


has given birth to, and the morrow will. 


dawn brighter and happier for the whole 
human family. Ss. 


CONSTITUTIONALISM. 

When the Socialist Party says that it is 
correct to observe the constitutional rules 
laid down by the political powers of the 
capitalist class, that band of revolutionary 
cheap-jacks and super-opportunists calling 
themselves Communists tell us we are 
treading the wrong’ path. 

They endeavour to prove that a working 
class party must conduct its fight for 
supremacy in accordance with rules of its 
own; that it is futile and waste of time 
thinking that the ruling class will permit its 


subject class—the workers—to vote them 
cout of power. Of course, this sounds very 


heroic and is on a par with the  loud- 
mouthed utterances of all the big men in 
the Labour movement, who profit by shout- 
ing red-hot phrases. Their motto is to 
make plenty of noise, attraet the support 
of the rank and file, and wax fat on the 
coppers which they are able to extract from 
their dupes. ee are not surprised, there- 
fore, that an ofganisation like the Com- 
munist Party display inconsistency at 
times. For example, we notice that during 
the last few weeks they have acknowledged 
the necessity of adopting constitutional 
action. For example, the Edinburgh 
Branch of the Communist Party applied to 


the local magistrates recently for permis-' 
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gion. to erganisé a badge day on behalf. of 
the Russian Famine Fund. Permission 
was refused. But fancy asking the' powers 
that be for their permission! — — 

Further, at the Caerphilly Bye-Election 
they put up a’ representative, and in so 
doing were necessarily compelled to ob- 
serve the legal procedure of the political 
power of organised ‘constitutional ‘capital- 
ism, t.e., the necessary ‘deposit had to be 
made according to the law, before a can- 
didate can: enter the political arena, no 
matter what party he represents. It is in- 
teresting: to read the report: of the Com: 
munist Party on the result of the Caerphill 
Election. The writer “spills much it 
describing the eleventh-hour stunts resorted 
to in order to convince the workers of the 
truths. of Communism. ash 3 

~The: wild spontaneous raids which are 
made by political parties at election times 
are quite the usual thing, and law and 
order winks at many of the escapades in- 
dulged in by the political parties and their 
followers on these occasions. And once 
more the Communist Party in quite the 
orthodox manner endeavoured to out-stunt 
all the other electioneering stunt specialists. 

Men and women are not convinced of 
the principles of a political policy such as 


‘the Socialist Party holds, in five minutes. 


This is another instance to show that the 
Gommunist Party is a confusionist organis- 
ation. It adopts all the orthodox methods 
and tricks of the trade of the political pro- 
fiteer, endeavouring to ride into office with 
a few revolutionary war-cries, upon the 
backs of an ignorant following. Let the 
workers make the most of their opportunity 
to become acquainted with Marxian 
theories ; not until they understand them will 
they be able to take sound action. When 
that time comes the howls of the revolu- 
tionary opportunists of the Communist 


Party brand will pass unheeded. 
D.CeJ- 


THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


A Demonstration was held on Thursday, 
October 13th, at the Central Hall, to further 
the agitation for Disarmament. It should 
be obvious that the Capitalist oyernments 


of the world arm against each other because 
they must, war being the logical and neces- 
Sary outcome of their economic rivalry. 
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Whilé,. therefore, the prospect. of ecénomis- 
ing, by mutual agreement to limit expendi- 
ture, is attractive to the employing class 
who have to bear the burden, to appeal to 
a national group of Capitalists to give up 
their only defence against their like-minded 
predatory neighbours and against the 
workers from whose robbery the privileged 
position of the Capitalist Class arises, is to 
ask them to commit suicide, and will natur- 
ally be given the amount of consideration 
such a proposal would deserve. Is it to be 
expected that our Capitalist rulers, armed 
to the. teeth to defend their private pro- 
perty, will scrap their armaments and volun- 
tarily sacrifice their hold on the world’s 
wealth merély in response to an appeal 
from muddle-headed reformers?» 

This is: the. measure of the futility of the 
well-meaning people who support such ven- 
tures. Bata i 

The Bishop of London, distinguished for 
his Christianly ferocious thirst for blood in 
the late war, asked God’s blessing on the 
Washington Conference, meaning, no 
doubt, that he hoped the Empire would find 
favour in the sight of the Lord and get 
a thumping big share of the spoils in the 
partition of China. The speakers, ex front- 
line, front-page, and front-bench. warriors, 
were no doubt doing their duty by the 
Ruling Class in talking platitudes about 
peace in the present interlude between the 
’’ and the next ‘‘ last war,’’ 
because at the moment it is desirable to dis- 
tract Working Class attention from the 
lining-up for the conflict to decide the mas- 
tery of the Pacific. 


There were the usual jibes against the 
workers for their failure to oppose the war, 
from the lips of one-time recruiting ser- 
geants like MacDonald; and Mr. Edo Fim- 
men, who, as Secretary of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, only a month 
or two ago was explaining to Sam Gompers 
that when his Federation talked about 
‘* Socialisation,’’ it distinctly did not mean 
Socialism, and had the impudence to claim 
the right to speak on behalf of the Socialist 


-workers of Europe. 


The slogan under which the.-meeting was 
advertised was: “‘ Rally in your thousands 
to support the war to end war.’’ This must 
have brought back to the speakers happy 
memories of the dope they were handing 
out to the workers in 1914. : 

E.. H. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


| BRANCH DIRECTORY. . 


BATTERSEA.—Communications to A. Jones, 8 Mat- 
thew-st., Letchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets Mondays, 8.30, at 16 Creek-st., York-rd. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper. Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec, — 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec.; 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.8. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDMONTON:—Communications to the Sec., 142 
Bulwer-rd., Edmonton, N.18. 

HACKNEY .—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wodd-rd., E.8.. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at the 
Sigdon-rd. Schools, opposite Hackney Downs Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
97, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Staffs. 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Communications to Sec., J. Lloyd 
2 Chapel-st., Chester-rd., Hulme, Manchester. 

N.W. LONDON.—Branch meets Monday at 7, at 
107, Charlotte Street, W.1. Communications to 

-Sec., 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussion 
after branch business. Public invited. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Communications to Sec., 24 Worslade- 
cd., Tooting, S.W.17. Branch meets Fridays at 
Parochial Hall, Church-lane, Tooting, at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Sec., C. Stowe, 15 Culvert-rd.. 
S. Tottenham, N.15. Branch meets Saturdays 7.30 
at Earlsmead Schools, Broad-lane, Tottenham. 
Discussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Sec., 11 
‘Carlton-rd., Walthamstow, E.17. Branch meets 
at Workmen's Hall, High-st., every Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington~- 
avenue, Watford. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN. Branch meets Fridays at 8.30 at 
Brook Hall, Brook-rd., Mayes-rd., N.22. 


§.P.4.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: 
Claphaan Common, 3 p.m. 
Edmonton, Silver Street, 11.30 a.m. 
(Binsbury Park, 3 p.m: 
Stratford, Vicarage-lane, 7.30 p.m. 
Tooting Broadway, Garrett-lane, 11.30 3.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 3.30 p.m. 
Wood Green jolly Butcher’s-hill, 7.30 p.m. 
Mondays: 
Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Tuesdays: 
Tooting, Church-lane, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: 
Dalston, Queen’s-road, 8.30 p.m. 
Wimbtedon Broadway, 8 p.m. 
Fridays: 
Tottenham, Jurtction Clyde-road and Phillip-lane, 8 p.m. 
Saturdays : ; 
Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s-hill, 8 p.m. 
Tooting, Und ne-street, 8 p.m. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of — 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


| Britain 
HOLDS— , 

That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e. land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who. produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. : 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as’the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national. and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 

Sa a LE 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Published by THE Socrattst Party of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1.; and 
Printed by R. E. TayLor & Son, Ltp., 55/57, Banner Street, London, E.C. 1. 
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IRELAND, THE LABOUR PARTY, 
AND THE EMPIRE. 


After a long and bitter struggle, there is 
at. last the prospect of peace in Ireland. 
The workers of Ulster and the South have 
fought with a fervour only equalled by the 
frenzy of the late world war, and are now 
to be able to see what it really -was they 
fought for. If they hope for anything better 
than the fate common to ex-soldiers in all 


the countries of Europe—victors and van- ~ 


quished alike—then disappointment awaits 
them. 

Sinn Fein, behind a screen of fine- 
sounding no-surrender proclamations, 
appears to be preparing to forego the 
demand for full recognition of Ireland’s 
status as an independent Republic; while 
the English Government, under the pres- 
sure of a variety of political and financial 
factors, considers the cost of continued re- 
fusal of concessions prohibitive, and offers 
a form of Dominion Home Rule. 

The chief, the economic, causes of the 
dispute are not far to seek. The northern 
Capitalists, whose prosperity lies in their 
easy access to markets within or protected 
by the British Empire, could never submit 
to being cut off from the source of their 
wealth. Similarly, the numerically strong 
body of farmers and traders in the South, 
plundered and thwarted for centuries by 
successive English Governments, and see- 
ing themselves, for the benefit of their com- 
petitors, denied the right of freely develop- 
ing commercial relations abroad, looked to 
the victory 6f Sinn Fein as the precursor of 
a new era of expansion for their trade. 
Add to this the hopes of the younger 
generation for satisfaction of their hunger 
for land, hitherto inaccessible to them owing 
to foreign ownership and profitable use for 
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non-agricultural purposes, and we have 
‘some idea of the material basis for the Irish 
war. ~ 

The workers were called upon to take up 
arms for objects far enough removed from 
these, ‘‘ Protestantism and the Flag ’’ or 
‘“ Catholicism and Liberty,’? as geo- 
graphical accident ordained : it-was always 
the trade of the politician to provide plaus- 
ible excuses. They responded with the 
usual disastrous results for themselves. 
Under the pretext of the necessity for pre- 
senting a united front to the external 
enemy, robbed and robbers, workers and 
employers, closed up their ranks to the 
manifest advantage of the latter. 

Trade Union organisation was wrecked 
by internal dissension, or rendered in- 
nocuous in the larger interest of patriotism, 
that is, of the employers, whether Belfast 
shipbuilders or Southern farmers. Now, 
with the coming of peace, the class struggle 
will once more be forced to the front, and 
whether the wage-earners are in a position 
to resist attempts to lower. their standard 
of living or not, they can at least learn 
the lesson of their recent folly. In Erin, no 
more than in this or any other Capitalist 
country, doowar slogans or the sentiments 
of national brotherhood weigh heavily 
where they conflict with profit-making. 

The cessation of guerilla warfare and the 


raising of martial law will provide a wel- 


come removal of political and mental 
obstacles to our propaganda, but it must 
always be remembered that the form, the 
time, and the terms of the peace are in 
the hands of the Ruling Class. Theirs is 
the political control, and the accompanying 
military power enables them to give or 
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withhold, and to bargain as they think fit. 
‘On neither side have the workers the de- 
ciding voice. 

As might be expected, the Labour Party, 
which has long put at the forefront of its 
programme the solution of the Irish prob- 
lem, has something to say at this juncture 
which incidentally is of interest to us. The 
Labour Party, as also might have been ex- 
pected by those who know that body, puts 
the case for the English Capitalist Class. 

At the height of the conflict, when there 
was no sign of a weakening on either side, 
or of any kind of rapprochement, the 
Labour Party, somewhat vaguely it is true, 
stood for Ireland’s right to Independence. 
with but two qualifications : guarantees for 
the protection of minorities and against the 
possibility of future military or naval 
menace to this country. Now, however, 
that changed circumstances or changed 
feeling in the constituencies ledd the 
Government to negotiate, the Labour Party 
withdraws from the attitude it had taken 
up. When war is the order of the day, 
it is useful but harmless in bye-election tactics 
to promise Independence, but when Capital 
decides to have peace and the actual terms 
are to be settled, the Labour Party is called 
to heel and must follow its masters. 

Thus we have Mr. J. H. Thomas declar- 
ing (Daily Herald, September 2nd) that 
*“no political party in England can hold 
out any hope of an Irish Republic.’? The 
Herald commented adversely on_ this 
** astounding ’”’ remark, and dismissed it. as 
a private opinion only, not representative 
of the Labour Party. 


Curiously enough, a week before, H. N. 
Brailsford had written in the Herald, under 
the title ‘‘ Ireland and -Sea-Power,’’ ex- 
pressing the same opinion in even more 
vigorous language, and it is with this that 
I propose to deal. The ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ 
did not comment on Brailsford’s article ! 


Brailsford is a Labour candidate, and in 
the ‘“* Labour Daily’ which in this instance 
claims that it represents the real attitude of 
the Labour Party, he writes as follows 
(August 3oth) : 


** The British Government (with the nation be- 
hind it) is, I believe, sincgre in its.readiness to 
yield “everything except naval control. . . . In 
plain words the issue for the British people is our 
world power. That is the only issue for which we 
ever fight, . . . but it is an issue for which 
we always fight, and will fight. It was the issue in 
the world war; first, because the German navy 


v 


challenged ours, and, secondly, because a German 
occupation of the Belgian coast must have interfered 
with our cortrol of Dover Straits, . . . For 
sea-power is the instrument of our economic ex- 
pansion. Upon it rests our possession of half 
Africa and all India, and our ability to expand at 
will in China or elsewhere.”’ 


This is somewhat staggering, and one 
cannot help wondering whether the hun- 
dreds of thousands of out-of-work ex- 
soldiers are fully appreciative of the-advan- 
tages that accrue to them through their 
‘“ possession ’’ of ‘‘ half Africa and alk 
India.’’ To continue with the quotation : 

*“* No instinct is so deeply rooted in us all (the 
exceptions are negligible) as the instinct which 
teaches us without talk or exhortation, or reflection, 
to guard our naval ascendancy against any risk. 
None even of the sincerest advocates of the League 
of Nations (not even Lord Robert Cecil) had a 
word to say in support of Mr. Wilson’s proposals: 
for the freedom of the seas. No one criticises (I 
except the eccentrics) the virtual British seizure of 
Constantinople. 

““ One may feel sure in advance that while we 
may accept, or even propose at Washington, a 
limitation in shipbuilding, we shall not agree to 
abate by a single vital concession our unlimited 
and uncontrolled right to blockade.” . 
Incidentally this throws an interesting 

light on the bona-fides of the League of 
Nations and on the use to the workers of 
it and its Labour Party backers. We 
notice, too, that the ‘‘ eccentrics ’? are ex- 
cluded from those the Labour Party claims. 
to represent. For my part, I must confess 
to being one of them: the deep-rooted in- 
stinct of guarding ‘‘ our naval ascendancy ’’ 
seems to have passed me by, and I simply 


never froth at the mouth at the mention 


of this bloody old Empire. 


““ We are ready to concede much... , but we 
will no more give up our naval stations on the 
Irish coast than we will give up Gibraltar or Malta 
or the Suez Canal. To do so would be to begin to 
give up world-power. 

‘On the ordinary level of thought (Tolstoyans, 
Quakers and Communists are the only exceptions) 
we are acting rationally. An independent Ireland 
would be a danger. Our next enemy at sea would 
assuredly occupy, or try to occupy, it. Belgium 
was not the only violated neutral in the last war. 
China, Greece, Persia, and Albania were all used 
or over run. There will be no yielding here... . 
and Irishmen who expect us to yield eventually 
will have to wait till our Empire is overthrown 
and our sea-power vanished like Germany’s.”’ 


Have you grasped the full import of this 
frank statement of what the Labour Party 
stands for? The class privileges of the 
Capitalists are in question, and the Labour 
Party is forced into the open to defend 
them. 
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Of course, the Ruling Class will not allow 
the Empire to be endangered by an in- 
dependent Ireland. The Empire is theirs, 
and they won’t see their private property 
damaged, unless superior force compels. 
That is simple enough. They have the 
power, and use it to protect and further 
their interests against opposition from 
workers and other States alike. But what 
is the Labour Party doing in this? 

They offer themselves as an alternative 
to the Coalition and are in great hopes of 
early success. We consider them worthy 
of condemnation for their past record alone, 
but are told we should give them a chance, 
and wait and judge by results. Well, here 
is their own promise of their intentions. 
The fulfilment may be worse; it can hardly 
be better. Not only Ireland is touched 
upon : 

‘““ The (Washington) Conference may then be 
futile, and, over the issue of Imperialist exploita- 
tion in the Far East, the naval rivalry will begin in 


earnest, and ultimately we may find ourselves in- 
volved even in war.” 


What does this mean in brief? Just 
this: The wealth of the Empire, built up 
by the toil and sacrifice of generations of 
British workers, is to remain what it now 
is, the exclusive possession of our ex- 


ploiters, and for their acquiescence in this: 


the Labour Party is to be graciously per- 
mitted to take over the Government. Only 
nominally in power, they will be, in reality, 
as helpless as the Labour Governments in 
Australia, and will serve, as they are in- 
tended as serve, as the last defence of the 
Capitalist system. 

Hoodwinked by a repetition from the 
mouths of their leaders, of the old fiction 
of the alleged community of interest be- 
tween themselves and the employers, the 
workers are again to be privileged to 
defend the country they do not own, against 
all comers, from the Capitalists of U.S.A. 
to the Irish Republicans. Their reward will 
be the reward the unemployed are reaping’ 
now. 

Did the last war concern the workers, or 
will the next? Does it matter to them 


that ‘‘ our ”’ any) supremacy should re- 


Main intact, anymore than it matters 


°whether Sinn Féin colours or the Union 
Jack fly over Dublin, or whether the German 
Black, Red and Gold, or the flag of, Poland 
mocks their poverty in Silesia ? 

While the Capitalist Class dominates the 
civilised world, and owns and controls. all 
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the means of wealth production, the dis- 
posal of nations in this or that empire or 
sphere of economic interest is not the busi- 
ness of the Working Class. If you think 
the choice of war ministers as between, say, 
Churchill and Col. Will Thorne, to direc? 
you to the slaughter-house, is worth worry- 
ing about, then, of course, you will select 
your respective champions in the Coalition 
or the Labour Party. 

If you don’t, and if you consider it time 
that any fighting the workers may have to 
do, be done for their own emancipation from 
the system which makes wars inevitable, 
you will be well repaid for the devotion of 
a few hours to the study of Socialism. 
There is urgent need for you inside The 
Socialist Party, 


JES RH. 


JOTTINGS. 


The Hon. William Jennings Bryan has 
been having a fling at the scientists in the 
Pentecostal Herald (Louisville, Ky.). He 
falls foul of Darwinism and the doctrine of 
evolution in general. He flatly refuses to 
believe that evolution has taken place by 
the processes described and proved by the 
scientists, and asks: ‘‘ Isn’t it strange that 
they can teach this tommy-rot to students 
and look serious about it? ”’ 


The strange thing to-day is how people 
can believe the tommy-rot that Bryan and 
his friends teach, in view of the fact that 
there is enough evidence on every hand 
not only to discredit it, but to pulverize it. 


Unfortunately, the scientists themselves 
are not straightforward in these matters. 
When persons of the standing of Bryan get 
up, there are very few scientists courageous 
enough to get up in turn and put the quietus 
on the dope dispensers. Either they remair 
silent, or, if they do reply, they hasten to say 
that science in no way clashes with the Bible. 
This in spite of the incontrovertible facts 
they have established. Why is this? Are 
they afraid of these people? Only recently 
a serial publication was issued claiming in 
its prospectus that its sole aim and _ pur- 
pose was to provide a clear and concise 
view of the essentials of present-day 
science, in the interests of the general pub- 
lic, yet finished up by saying: ‘‘ Matter, as 
now viewed by science, is something as 
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little materialistic in the old sense as could 
be well imagined... 


‘‘ True soience does not seek to deprive 
man of his soul, or to drive the Creator 
from His Universe.’’ Can you beat it? 
Either this is cowardice or fear—or both. 
Why?, We may hazard a guess. It may 
be that if the scientists of to-day were too 
assiduous in the spreading of accurate 
knowledge of the facts of life within reach 
of the working class, they would find their 
support, financial and otherwise, with- 
drawn, and, like Othello, their occupation 
gone. We know that under a capitalist 
system those who pay the piper call the 
tune. 

Oo Oo Oo 


A shocking state of affairs has been dis- 
closed by a Capt. Bagley in the Sunday 


Times, arising out of the policing of white 


people by coloured troops in. the occupied 
regions of Germany. 


Readers are now contributing their im- 
pressions of what they have seen in this 
area, and are asking what the British people 
intend to do about it. 


We can tell them what they are likely to 
do about it—Nothing. 


‘‘There are men who often stand forth 
in questions of morality; one heard their 
voices when German atrocities were to the 
fore. Why are these men’s voices silent 
now?’’ Why, because it is now “ up an- 
other street.’’ When they concerned them- 
selves before it was part of a policy ‘“‘ to 
win the war.’’ It was all claptrap, of 
course, but it served its purpose. 


O O 0 


Blatchford’s patriotic sentiments have 
been hurt by an article of Bernard Shaw’s 
in the Nation, in which the latter states his 
reasons for not attending the Washington 
Conference. Shaw states that the Confer- 
ence will fail because nobody is really sin- 
cere. , 


6é 


\. **. . . thdugh the Conference may stage 
one or two public meetings within earshot 
of the Press, nothing real will be done or 
told there. . . . In Washington the dele- 
gates who really matter will confer; but 
they will not confer in public.’’ This is 
exactly what did happen, so that Blatch- 
ford’s sloppy adulation of our ruling class 
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receives a bit of a set-back. ‘‘ We shall 
learn nothing about this Conference from 
the Conference itself. Its business is now 
avowedly not disarmament, but the old task 
of arranging a balance of power that will 
be satisfactory to all parties.’’ (Shaw.) 
Blatchford won’t have this; but can anyone 
imagine the capitalists of the world dis- 
arming—even partly—and living in com- 
plete concord? The idea is absurd. To 
call it a step in the direction of total dis- 
armament, as Blatchford does, is simply 
nonsense. © Their interests will not permit 
it. What would they do in cases of whole- 
sale working class repression? Surely they 
will not relinquish quietly the most effec- 
tive method—Force ! 


However, they are not thinking of doing 
this. A little item in the Observer 
(20.11.’21) goes to show that Shaw was 
nearer the mark than Blatchford—‘‘ The 
War Office is making its plans for the orga- 
nisation of twenty-three general hospitals, 
to be located in large towns near Universi- 
ties and civil hospitals, and capable of deal- 
ing with from 25,000 to 35,000 casualties. 
It appeals for the valuable co-operation of 
the Universities and civil hospitals.’’ 


No; war will not be ‘‘ outlawed ”’ so long 
as our masters have something to start a 
fight over, fools to do the fighting, and 
prominent men to encourage them. When 
Blatchford (Sunday Herald, 20.11.’21) 
says: ‘‘ There is no Power represented at 


. the Conference that wants war, that does 


not hate war,’’ we—well, we simply smile. 
Oo O ) 


The ‘‘ Great Silence’’ dope was pulled 
off all right. Except for the howling of 
sirens, the blowing of whistles, the hooting 
of horns, the banging of guns, and the 
noise of running engines in standing motor 
cars, you could have heard a. pin drop. 
Like most swindles, it has caught on, and 
there is talk of making it a permanent in- 
stitution—that is, until some selfish em- 
ployer one day discovers that the slowing 
down, preparatory to the two minutes, and 
the gradual starting up again interferes 
with production, and consequently profits. 

Thousands of troops and ex-service men 
(chiefly unempléyed through the Big War) 
dutifully lined up and paid their tribute to 
that section of the working class known as 
the “ Glorious Dead.” 


¢ 2 
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One man, according to the Manchester 
City News (12.11.’21), who either forgot 
the solemnity of the occasion or chose to 
ignore it, was forcibly stopped in one of 
the main streets of Manchester by an 
Army officer and compelled to stand. At 
the expiration of the two minutes an ex- 
service man walked up to him and bashed 
him in the face. 

0-70 ) 

Some of the beer now being consumed 
by the public is alleged to contain injurious 
chemicals. It has been noticed lately that 
the beer spilled on the counters in bars is 
having a burning action on the wood.— 
Daily Mail (1.11.’21). 

That, taken in conjunction with what 
G. H. Roberts, M.P., said at the Brewers’ 
Exhibition luncheon recently, explains a 
good deal. | 

He told them that when he was Food 
Controller during the war, the ‘Government 
caused the beer to be diverted to places 
where industrial unrest was most acute, 1n 
order to induce the workers to maintain 
their output. 

Although some members of the Govern- 
ment were staunch teetotallers, they were 


« obliged to face the fact_that if they had not 


had that beer at their disposal, our gallant 
men in’ various theatres of the war might 
have been hampered in their great task.— 
Observer (30.10.’21). 


So we can be told now that it was a men- 
tality induced by bad beer that won the 
war! And a Labour man takes the credit 
for it! This is a point worth noting. 


There is no doubt about it that the mass 
of the workers to-day are both mentally and 
physically poisoned. | What with religion 
and labour faking, cinemas and bad beer— 
is it any wonder? Probably this will ac- 
count to some extent for their indifference 
to the slammings they keep getting. The 
amount of mental damage inflicted by vari- 
ous forms of dope is appalling. 


Will readers assist us in providing Ahe 
necessary antidote by a small donation” to 


_.our Thousand Pound Fund? 


Tom SALA. 
oor 
LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS. 

Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6-the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17, Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.1. 
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THE FORCE OF CONDITIONS 


How correct was Marx’s deduction from 
his social studies, that a society 
‘*can neither clear by bold leaps nor remove by 
legal enactments the obstacles offered by the suc- 
cessive phases of its normal development. But it 
can shorten and lessen the birth pangs.’’ (Preface 
to Capital.) 
is shown by the present position in Russia. 
When the Bolsheviks had obtained control 
of power it was pointed out that the econo- 
mic conditions of a country still largely in 
a feudalistic state, with the bulk of its 
population consisting of peasants, prevented 
the establishment of social control of the 
means of life. The klind followers of the 
Bolsheviks answered by pointing to the 
vast mass of propagandist literature circu- 
lated among the peasantry—8o per cent. of 
whom could not read!—which had con- 
verted the large majority to Socialism in 
two or three months. 

What was the magic in this wonderful 
literature that accomplished more in days 
than the Socialists of the Western World 
had been able to achieve in years? Or 
was it that the Russian peasant is possessed 
of an ‘intelligence immensely greater than 
that of the Western worker? Generally the 
answer was in line with the second query. 
The Russian peasant’s mind, we were told, 
had not been poisoned by the teaching and 
the propaganda of the capitalists, and so 
was far more able to understand and appre- 
ciate the Socialist teaching than the 
Western worker. It is true that no evi- 
dence, beyond the continued rule of the 
Bolsheviks, was ever given for these state- 
ments. Still this did not prevent the claims 
being constantly made. 

For some time past certain writers in the 
capitalist press, .t.e., M. Farbman in the 
‘¢ Observer,” had stated that small produc- 
tion and trading for private profit, was not only 
being allowed, but even encouraged in 
Russia. At first these reports, that were in 
such flat contradiction to the claims of 
Lenin’s followers, were denounced as 
‘* capitalist lies.’’ ; 

Now, however, in the ‘‘ Labour 
Monthly” for November, appears an article 
by J. Larin, a Bolshevik official, entitled 
‘©The New Economic Policy in Russia,’ 
in which he attempts to defend this policy 
(embodied in Decrees of April 7 and May 13) 
of allowing free trading and domestic 
industry for private profit. Not only does 
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he defend these decrees, but to the utter 
confusion of Lenin’s followers here, he 
claims that these things were on the origi- 
nal programme of the Bolsheviks in 1918 
and had existed for some time after the 
Bolsheviks had come into power. 

In 1919 and 1920 small production and 
trading for private profit were forbidden. 
It is true that the Bolsheviks were not able 
to suppress this trading altogether, and a 
great deal of illegal business was done 
during those years. Still, the law was 


_ passed and all business was supposed to be 
_under Government control. 


Why this new change of policy? Larin’s 
explanation is worth noting. A Decree had 
been issued in November, 1918, under which 

“ Trading in the products of domestic, craft, and 
small private industry remained free both for indi- 
viduals and for the co-operative societies. : 
But here we mét with political reasons which para- 
lysed our policy in practice—and these reasdns must 
be sought for not amongst the peasantry, and not 
amongst the workers. The town bourgeoise itself 
simply refused tomtrade and refused to carry on its 
small undertakings. The laws remained, but the 
stores and workshops became empty, as the owners 
would not any longer risk their capital under the 
Bolsheviks.’’ P. 431-2.) 

Here we have not only the claims of 
Lenin’s followers torn to shreds, but also a 
splendid example of how conditions force 
policies in spite of all theories to the con- 
trary. 

Larin’s explanation, however, is to some 
extent, contradicted by Lenin. In the 
weekly edition of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian ”’ for 11th November, is a report 
of a speech by Lenin, taken from two Com- 
munist papers—the Berlin ‘‘ Novy Pont ”’ 
and the Riga ‘‘ Novy Mir.’’ According to 
this report Lenin stated that 
‘their economic policy during the first period 
assuined the possibility of passing directly from the 
old economic system to the State control of produc- 
tion and to distribution on a Communist basis.”’ 

It will be seen that this statement contra- 
dicts Larin’s claims, while further on, 
Lenin, after referring to their being com- 
pelled to wage civil war, continues :— 

‘“* Under the influence of this state of things and 
of the desperate situation in which the Republic 
then was, under the influence of other circumstances 
of which this is not the time to speak, we made a 
blunder ; we decided to pass immediately to Com- 
munist production and distribution, ”’ 
and a little later he describes the result as 
‘“a severe economic defeat,’’ and said they 
were ‘‘ falling back in a disorder.*’ , 

Despite the contradictions between Larin 


and Lenin, they are both agreed upon the 
fundamental fact—namely, that it was im- 
possible to establish Socialism in Russia 
to-day, and that, therefore, they must allow 


‘capitalism to operate, beginning with small 


industry and trading. Surely a striking 
vindication of Marx. 


Re 


GHOSTS 


The world is suffering from a plethora of 
fat boys who will persist in trying to make 
our flesh creep. We have no objection to 
them practising their black magic in: the 
privacy of their back parlours, to the pros- 
tration of their maiden aunts, but the limit 
is reached when they insist upon the rest 
of the world witnessing their performances. 
We refer to that cult of neurotics of both 
sexes, viz., ‘‘ Spiritualism,’’ and to the 
publicity that the ‘‘ sensation press’’ is 
giving: it. 

Some time ago the Weekly Dispatch 
worked overtime getting out extra copies, 
while it was running a series of articles by 
Mr. Vale Owen which purported to convey 
‘“communications from departed spirits.’’ 
Now Mr. James Douglas, the editor of the 
Sunday Express is performing similar 
stunts albeit in the guise of a ‘‘ not-yet-con- 
vinced agnostic.’’ Yet it is easy to per- 
ceive that Mr. Douglas, as a smart jour- 
nalist, is, among other things, endeavour- 
ing to emulate the commercial success of 


‘ his contemporary and draw the coppers 


from the pockets of the mystified working 
class to the coffers of Lord Beaverbrook, 
‘the apostle of success.”’ 


Although one may have:a doubt as to 
whether Mr. V. Owen was a knave or a 
fool, Mr. Douglas has a mere accessible 
public record, and we know he is no fool. 
It is perhaps only just, however, to concede 
him the point that he is the tool of an 
exploiting master class, to whose interest it 
is that confusion should exist in the minds 
of the workers. 


It is not our mission, or of any propa- 
gandist value to debate ‘‘ Spiritualism ’’ as 
distinct from any other phase of religion. 
Socialism as a system of society gneans the 
end of supernatural beliefs. Our work has 
as its objective the overthrow of Capitalism, 
and we do not care to spend much time on 
its various side shows. We therefore are 
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not primarily interested in exposing the 
credulity of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle or the 
senility of Sir Oliver Lodge. Mr. Joseph 
McCabe and others can do that quite well 
enough in their professional capacity. But 
where we are concerned with the question 
of Spiritualism is that Capitalism prolongs 
its lease of life while the minds of the work- 
ing class are confused and _ side-tracked 
from the path of progress towards their 
emancipation. 

That the phenomena supposed to have 
been experienced by Mr. Douglas at the 
™ Black Séance ’’ cannot be substantiated 
by any scientific fact is obvious to the 
logical mind, but that the working into a 
hysteria of nervous apprehension of a great 
proportion of the populace is a direct ad- 
vantage to the Capitalist class in their busi- 
ness of keeping the working class submis- 
sive and enduring is obvious to the 
Socialist. 

If a table can defy the law of gravity and 
float round the room of its own volition, 
well and good; scientists must alter their 
texts books accordingly. And if a spirit 
can sing ‘‘ The long long trail ’’ without a 
larynx, anatomists must also revise their 
opinions! But what we do discover about 
these séances is that no dead Socialist has 
come back to tell the readers of the Capital- 
ist Press how they are exploited in the in- 
terests of the humbugging Capitalist class ! 
And there must be many of our comrades 
wandering about the Astral Plane we 
think! |§Perhaps—horrible thought—the 
spirit of Capitalism reigns up there too, 
and has clapped our departed pals into 
ghostly jails so that they shan’t blow the 
gaff on the fat men below! 

But, maybe, we wax flippant. The situa- 
tion has really no funny side. It calls for 
the same stern comment that the Armistice 
Day hypocrisy demands, and indeed, as do 
all the dodges that Capitalism uses to main- 
tain its. existence. The Cenotaphs and 
bunting, the ceremonies and _ sentimentali- 
ties, the panem et circenses, that seem to 
be more in evidence than ever before, all 
serve their turn, and the brutal rapacity of 


the Moloch we endure: battens on the, 


ignorance they signify. 

Spiritualism will have its brief turn on 
the stage of history and make its exit, and 
something else will take its stead: in the 
public mind and eye; but in the meantime 
the facts remain that Society here below is 
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rotten to the core, that a small section of it 
lives in luxurious idleness on the profits 
rung from the remainder, who, as a conse- 
quence, suffer the pangs of hunger, the 
diseases attendant on slum-dwelling and the 
agonies of poverty and insecurity of liveli- 
hood. Those are material facts that the 
working class should fix its mind upon. 
Directly the master class discover that fly- 
ing tambourines and mystic ventriloquisms 
no longer absorb the attentions of an 
awakening proletariat they will command 
the spirits they have summoned to emulate 
the Arabs by ‘“‘ folding their tents and 
silently stealing away.’’ It will be almost 
time then for the Capitalist class to do 
likewise... 5. 


Will those interested 


in the formation of a branch of 
the Party in Peckham, Cam- 
berwell and district, 


Please communicate with :— 


J. VEASEY, 


c/o The Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
17, MOUNT PLEASANT, W.C.1. 


NOW ON SALE. 


MANIFESTO 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Sixth Edition—With New Preface. 
Explains the Party’s position toward 


the S.D.P., I.L.P., Fabian Society, 
Trade Unions, S.L.P., etc. 


Price Threepence. Post Free, Fourpence 


FROM THE 


S.P.G.B.,17 Mount Pleasant, London W C.1 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee, 
Subscriptions for the SociaListT STANDARD, Articles, 
and Correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1, to 
whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office, every Tuesday, at 7.80 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Twelve Months, post free.. .. Qs. 6d. 
Six Months, post free... ES 0G, 


Ghe Socialist Standard, 


SATURDAY 


“PEACE IN OUR TIME.” 


Several years ago a Conference was 
called together in Holland to consider the 
important question of Peace. Representa- 
tives of the ruling class in various nations 
(the territory-stealing, maiming and mur- 
dering sections of society) gravely dis- 
cussed the best means of abolishing war, 
or, with sardonic humour, how to make it 
more humane. Sonorous sounding  resolu- 
tions were put forward but—not passed. 
Each representative declared that his nation 
was simply bursting to abolish war, and if 
only. the other nations would at once dis- 
arm—to show their good faith—his nation 
would:at once follow suit—or—-er—nearly 
so. 

For by some curious freak of Fate each 
nation had had some particular cause for 
retaining one or other items in their arma- 
ments which, for practical reasons, they 
could not give up. . | j 

The net result was that after passing a 
few minor and ineffective resolutions, the 
Conference dissolved. And the cause of 
their failure was simple. Despite the old 


adage about ‘‘ Honour among  thieves,’’ 


this particular Conference of cut-throats 
found it was impossible for them, to trust 
each other, and so the efforts to reach an 
agreement upon the reduction of their 
general costs of throat-cutting ended with- 


out result. 


1914-18 gave a lurid example of their 
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brotherly love. It also showed how utterly 
ludicrous were the prophecies made by the 
various experts, French, English, and Ger- 
man, as to the length of time to which a 
vast war could be continued, and the 
absurd under-estimate of the quantities of 
munitions required to carry on such a war. 
The staggering loss of life and enormous 
destruction of wealth has shaken, to some 
extent, the complacency of the master class. 
The gigantic amounts the various sections 
of this class owe to each other—on paper, 
threatens arithmetical indigestion in their 
ledgers. So they are lookng for a way out 
of their difficulties. A bright idea strikes 


one of these sections. ‘‘ Let us call a Con- . 


ference.’’ Carried away by the startling 
originality of this suggestion, the others 
agree, and date and place of meeting are 
decided. 

For this resurrected farce a new stage is 
found, and Washington displaces The 
Hague. One or two new turns are intro- 
duced and a fresh song is sung by a chief 
comedian, but otherwise the farce remains, 
in all essentials, as originally produced. 

For several years a fierce debate has 
been waging among naval experts on the 
relative value of the big gunboat usually 
known as the ‘‘ Dreadnought.’ . Far from 
settling this problem, the naval activities of 
the war only intensified it. But while the 
‘“big ’’ boat and ‘‘little’’ boat men are 
wrangling over their respective pet theories 
science has carried the question of arma- 
ments into new channels. The enormous 
development of the aeroplane and. airship, 
along with the sudden introduction of 
poison gas, has given an almost entirely 
new aspect to the problerns of war. The 
smartest agents of the master-class recog- 
nise this, and so the new comedian is 
ordered to appear and sing his latest song, 
entitled ‘‘ Let us scrap our Dreadnoughts 
ere they grow todold.’’ — 

America, practically self-sufficing and 
protected by great sea spaces, starts the 
song. England and Japan, to whom naval 
activity is still of large importance, join 
somewhat stutteringly in the chorus. Then 
while the audience rises and cheers in a 
frenzy of enthusiasm, the actors retire be- 


- hind the curtain to discuss the serious busi- 


ness of the day—how to carry out their 
burglary of China and the rest of Asia 
without strangling each other in the divi- 
sion of the ‘‘ swag.’’ 
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Only a sunny optimist would imagine 
that burglary is going to be abolished by 
burglars. 

Honesty may be the best policy, but they 
have found the second best very profitable 
up to the present. Modern wars are the 


‘results of the conflict of economic interests 


between various sections of the capitalist 
class. As these sections diminish in num- 
bers, they increase in power, with the 
result that when conflicts do arise they are 
on a-scale undreamt of before and with a 
slaughter roll staggering to contemplate. 

Is there a solution? 

Yes! But it will not be found at The 
Hague or Washington. It depends upon 
the understanding of the working class. 
When this class sees clearly that in peace 
or war they are but slaves to the master 
class, that this slavery is due to the mas- 
ters’ control of political power, and that 
this power is placed in the masters’ hands 
by the workers, the end of Capitalism is at 
hand. 


By organising to take control of this 
power the workers will be able to establish 
the social ownership of the means of life, 
and so abolish the division of economic in- 
terests that results in war, misery, and in- 
creasing insecurity of life. 


Then a real Peace Conference will have 
been called. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY. 
COMMUNISTS IN A HURRY.” 


In the Communist, September roth, 1921, 
F. Willis remarks on the passing of propa- 
ganda pamphlets like ‘‘ Socialism and 
Bimetallism’’ and ‘‘ Socialism and Old 
Age Pensions.’’; relics of a bygone age. 
Our present-day Communists need ‘“* ster- 
ner stuff’’; they want something quickly. 
One wonders why those professing to be 
Socialists ever came tc propagate solutions 
for the domestic difficulties which beset the 
Capitalists such as those mentioned above ; 
but ‘‘ J. B.,’’ in the same issue of the Com- 
munist, evidently doesn’t agree with Willis 
that the day for such things is no more. 
He has rediscovered an old friend, although 
it is dressed in a new garb, with Commu- 
nist trimmings. 

Discussing the problem of unemploy- 
ment, he points out that while food and 
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clothing are abundant the unemployed are 
starving and freezing, and, not unnaturally, 
the sufferers demand sustenance. ‘‘ The 
unemployed have a right to share in these; 
they have a right which the capitalist has 
not.’’ ‘‘ The righteous demand for relief 
must be fully met. That is the first and 
most urgent reply of the Communist to the 
evasion of the Capitalist. . . . All possible 
pressure must be brought to bear on Boards 
of Guardians and the Government to meet 
the demand.”’ 

Unfortunately, the Capitalist class have 
an irritating habit of ignoring demands, 
even ‘‘ righteous ’’ ones, demand the Com- 
munists ever so urgently. 

The reply will be that foreign trade, on 
which as a nation we depend for food, in 
return requires low wages to permit low 
prices. ‘‘ J. B.’’ says this is a fallacy, but 
goes on to say ‘‘ nevertheless, it is a busi- 
ness proposition that what we do produce 
should be produced as economically as pos- 
sible, and to do that we must remove 
capitalism.” 

To remove capitalism would mean, one 
might suppose, to remove the need for com-_ 
petitive commerce; but evidently the goal 
to which the Communist Party hastens is 
not our goal at all, for this is what follows : 
‘“But we must still face the fact that, that 
advantage would not be permanent, as 
other countries are bound to follow in the 
same path.’’ If that means anything it 
means that ‘‘ J. B.’’ envisages the possi- 
bility of the seizure of power here by an 
intelligent minority, before similar seizure 
in the rest of the world and the continuance 
of production for the world market in order 
to get food, until other countries see our 
superiority and do likewise. 

That other capitalists would allow such 
even if it were likely to happen, is incre- 
dible, and ‘‘ J. B.”’ sees this, for he gives 
his remedy. ‘‘ We are thrown back, then, 
to the need for developing agriculture, . - 
and here is the central problem which 
emerges from the unemployment crisis. 
Food production must be organised to pro- 
duce, not profits, but food.’” What land is 
cultivated ‘‘is treated merely as a tool to. 
make landlords and farmers rich. . . . The 
financial interest of the farmer must go.”’ 
Here incidentally arises a pretty little prob- 
lem. Suppose farmers join the Communist 
Party to gain ‘‘ relief fromthe unendurable 
burden of landlordism,’’ as they are invited 
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to do (see Agrarian Thesis—Introduction), 
then to the extent that the Communist Party 
is successful they will have become richer 
than before, only to have their riches taken 
away ; a‘mean kind of trick, to say the least 
of it. However, who could refrain from 
admiring such masters of tactics as the 
intellectual giants who conceived this? 

‘‘ Communists then, while devoting every 
possible effort to compelling immediate and 
adequate maintenance for the unemployed, 
as a right and not charity, declare that the 
only way to end the menace of unemploy- 
ment is the reorganisation of industry, re- 
moving private ownership, and working 
with the knowledge that the branch of 
industry which primarily needs developing 
and organising’ is agriculture.’’  J.B.’s 
argument. is that because the first and most 
urgent need of the unemployed is for food, 
that the reorganisation of food production 
is the selution of their problem. That 
agriculture has~ been backward under 
Capitalism no one would deny, but that 
backwardness can be and is rapidly being 
overcome by the Capitalists whose concern 
it is. The workers are poor because they 
are robbed, not because their employers in 
agriculture or elsewhere mismanage pro- 
duction. | Under Socialism food would be 
produced where it could most economically 
be produced. 

It is only the military necessities of 
capitalist states which induces them to be- 
come as nearly as possible self-supporting, 
and it is because capitalism has broken 
down national barriers and has made pro- 
duction social and world-wide that the 
workers’ movement is international. The 
idea that each nation must aim at being 
self-supporting is reactionary in the ex- 
treme, for it encourages the false notion 
that the workers have an interest in pro- 
moting the national welfare. 

Agriculture does not present a problem 
different in kind from the - general social 
problem; it is merely a branch of industry 
and will be included in the transfer as a 
whole to common ownership. Those ques- 
tions of technique and organisation with 
which the present owners are unable or 
unwilling to deal, cannot usefully be 


grappled with by the workers until after-_ 


the revolution. 


Some Communists are in a hurry—back- 
wards! Back to the Land. 
E.H. 
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‘“ AGRICULTURE AND THE 
COMMUNITY.” 
By J. F. DUNCAN. 


Mr. Duncan is secretary of the Scottish 
Farm Servants’ Union, but his knowledge 


of agriculture is by no means limited to the 


Trade Union aspect. He displays quite an 
extensive grasp of the organisation and 
technical development of agricultural pro- 
duction. What he lacks, and this is not 
merely a drawback, but makes the book a 
positive danger to the landworker who 
wants to understand his place in the work- 
ers’ mevement, is a conception of the 
working class point of view on social struc- 
ture. Mr. Duncan is apparently unaware 
even that there can be a working class 
point of view. He speaks for ‘‘ the Com- 
munity,’’ his object being to ‘‘ discuss a 
policy by which the community will be able 
to make the industry contribute its proper 
share to the public welfare.’’ 


What is the Community? Mr. Duncan 
assumes that his readers know; but he is 
quite evidently at sea himself. Webster’s 
dictionary says it is a body of people hav- 
ing common interests. Given, therefore, a 
group of people geographically associated, 
unless they have interests in common, com- 
munity is a myth. Have the workers in 
general, or in agriculture, interests in com- 
mon with the employers? Mr. Duncan 
admits they have not. He says (page 4o) a 


‘policy based on such an idea ‘‘ would be 


disastrous to the workers,’’ and (introduc- 
tion) ‘‘ The interest of the community does 
not coincide with these sectional and class 
interests ’’’ (i.e., of farmers and _ land- 
owners). On every page are instances of 
the confusion which arises from Mr. Dun- 
can’s failure to realise the necessity of clear 
thinking. 

In one place the community is the tax- 
payers who object to subsidising farmers, 
in another those who want cheap food, and 
again, the ‘‘ nation ’’ which wants. protec- 
tion from foreign enemies; and, as might 
be expected, Mr. Duncan’s notion of the 
State is equally out of keeping with the 
facts. How can some central body repre- 
sent impartially the conflicting elements 
which compose the nation? Actually it 
represents the dominant class against the 
subject class, and incidentally at any par- 
ticular time as between divergent capitalist 
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interests it will represent that section which 
is ‘in the ascendant. 


Ownership of land may still carry with it 
social prestige, but it is no longer an im- 
portant source of political power. Although 
a few years ago probably 2,500 people 
owned half the land of this country, the 
land owners are losing cohesion and politi- 
cal importance as a class, and the land is 
looked at with great and increasing longing 
by the industrial and financial capitalists as 
a means of lightening their own burden of 
taxation. Whether they tax it or get rent 
revenue by nationalising it, the result will 
be the same for them. Mr. Duncan thinks 
the tendency is in the direction of State 
ownership, but that is not of great import- 
ance. Besides revenue there is another 
vital question. It is that of cheap food. 
The industrial capitalist wants his workers’ 
food prices to be low, not because he wants 
them to live well, but because he wants 
them to live cheaply ; the reason being that 
their cost of living is the basic factor of 
their wages. Most of the workers, like 
Mr. Duncan, don’t realise this, and there- 
fore advocate Free Trade, the Liberal 
remedy for high prices. From about 1880 
onwards there was a great slump in agri- 
culture owing to the importation of cheap 
corn from such countries as America, 
where owing to the apparently unlimited 
supply of virgin soil expensive fertilising 
and rotation of crops were unnecessary. So 
long, however, as food was cheap agricul- 
ture at home could be neglected. Now 
however, those virgin soils are rapidly 
reaching exhaustion, and the same methods 
of cultivation have to be applied there as 
here. Prices have therefore, apart from ab- 
normal war conditions, been steadily rising, 
with the result that since the early years of 
the century the capitalists have again been 
getting keenly interested in the agricultural 
industry. In brief, their idea was that by 
Waising the whole level of agricultural pro- 
duction ultimately to the high standard of 
technique and efficiency of gther branches 
of production, they could not only add to 
revenue, and thus decrease taxation, but 
also ensure a supply of cheap food, suff- 
cient to check the world rise in prices. Mr. 
Duncan here sets out to show them how it 
can be done. 


During the war when the submarine cam- 
paign was at its height, the Government 
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was really panic stricken, and _ offered 
guaranteed prices for wheat and oats to 
encourage production. They have now re- 
covered from their fright and have decon- 
trolled the industry, but their subsidies 
were not by any means thrown away. The 
guaranteed prices were accompanied by 
minimum rates of pay, and. although the 
Agricultural Wages Boards have now been 
abolished the effect of them has been to 
induce vast and lasting improvements in 
methods of cultivation. High wages are 
always an inducement to the introduction 
of machinery, and Mr. Duncan remarks 
that organisation to raise wages has led to 
the introduction of labour-saving appli- 
ances. At present the production per head 
in agriculture is £90 per annum, as against 
4200 in some industries, and the result of 
the raising of productivity will be shown 
eventually in cheaper food, from which the 
industrialists will reap their harvest. This, 
however, is no concern of the workers, as 


~Mr. Duncan would have us believe. To use 


an old but useful illustration, the price of 
food no more concerns them than does the 
price of fodder concern the horse. One 
would have thought that this lesson would 
have been brought home to Mr. Duncan 
from the Anti-corn Law agitation of the 
early part of last century. The workers 
were foolish enough to lend their weight 
to that agitation, but the manufacturers it 
was who benefited. It is most touching to 
recollect how generously the manufacturers 
offered the workers cheap bread—at the ex- 
pense of the landowners—and how the 
latter offered them factorv legislation—at 
the expense of the manufacturers; all, of 
course, for the benefit of the workers | 
Mr. Duncan so little appreciates this as 
to wonder why factory legislation was 
not applied to agriculture until some time 
later. 

Having shown that landowners do not 
serve any useful function, seeing that they 
do not to any degree sink capital in im-. 
ret enents Or equipment, nor do_ they 
supervise or organise, Mr. Duncan wants 
their dead weight removed so that produc- 
tion can be’ intensified, free from their 
incubus. Like the good capitalists who 
suffer from the exactions of landowners, 
Mr. Duncan thinks it immoral that the 
landlord class, which now performs no use- 
ful service in production, should continue to 
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receive a share of the spoil which another 
functionless class, the capitalists, have 
taken from the workers. 


Outlining his ‘case for State ownership of 
land and large scale farming, he usefully 
demonstrates the enormous economy in 
working and avoidance of overlapping that 
would be possible, but as is usual with 
advocates of nationalisation, he omits to 
show what benefits such developments can 
be to the workers, whose job is economised 
out of existence. ‘‘ With more and better 
machinery the output could be as great 
from the 1,000 acre farm as from the five 
(200 acre farms) with fewer men employed.”’ 
(Page 89.) | 

He assumes the continuance of production 
for sale in the competitive world market, 


_and, of course, the continued exploitation of 


the workers, although he suggests safe- 
guards against too low wages. He says 
the whole question is : Can we produce corn 
cheaper thafr it can be imported from 
abroad? Sir A. D. Hall is quoted to show 
how uneeonomical is small-holding produc- 
tion as compared with the possibilities of 
the extended use of machinery on large 
farms, and it throws an interesting light 
on political stunts to learn that the demand 
for these holdings does not come in the 
main from Jand workers. 


He is very severe on the middlemen, 
who, he says, ‘‘cheated the consumer,’’ 
and shows how in Derby in October, 1919, 
the Co-operative Society, with 84 em- 
ployees, men and women, distributed 
17,000 gallons of milk per week, as against 
224 retailers who handled only 15,000 
gallons. 


It is when Mr. Duncan deals with the 
policy to be adopted by the agricultural 
workers that he is most confused and con- 
fusing, a condition he shares with his 
English colleagues. 


He admits that agricultural wages and 
prices have no direct relation (page 5), and 
instances the retailing of milk as a trade in 
which high prices and sweating. prevailed 


side by side, and that ‘‘in good times as 


in bad they (the farmers) . always fight 
stubbornly against any increase in wages. 
The workers need expect nothing from 
farmers except what they are able to force 
from them ’’ (page 6). Yet, like Mr. R. B. 


_ Walker, of the National Union of Agrricul- 


tural Workers, he assumes that relatively 
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high prices will gurantee high wages: 
‘‘the price must be such as will secure to 
the producers a proper standard of living ’’ 
(page 94). Again, quite inconsistently with 
the statement made above and contrary to 
general experience, he lays it down that 
‘‘ steady improvement in the productive 
power ’’ is essential to ‘‘ progressive im- 
provement for the wage earners’’ (page 
41), and yet confesses (page tog) that 
higher wages have not resulted from better 
farming. 

One cannot but be amazed to read on 
page 110: ‘‘ Given a more efficient and a 
larger scale industry ... rural society 
would not be divided horizontally as it is 
to-day”; and wonders whether Mr. Duncan 
really does believe that the more highly 
developed industries are free from conflict 
between employer and employed. 

Lest it should be thought that muddled 
thinking is peculiar to Mr. Duncan, it is as 
well to note that an utter disregard for 
accuracy and consistency is shared by 
most of those teachers of the land workers, 
who justify their opposition to Socialist 
propaganda on the ground that it is be- 
yond the comprehension of their pupils at 
present. 

If there were any justification that could 
be pleaded for leaders it would be that. they 
actually do give a lead to their followers; 
but can those who have no _ considered 
policy themselves provide one for others? 


Mr. R. B. Walker, secretary of the 
Natiorral Union of Agricultural Workers, 
quite correctly condemns ‘‘ the vicious 
rubbish . . . that their prospects and con- 
ditions have not, and cannot have, any re- 
lation to those of urban workers ’’ (Labour 
Leader, October 13th, 1921); while Mr. H. 
R. Lovell, assistant secretary, ‘‘ wanted to 
make it clear that they were a purely land 
workers’ union. They did not want to be 
mixed up in any shape or form with the 
Industrial Unions of the country ’’ (Wages 
Board Gazette, December 11th, 1920). In- 
cidentally, it is the boast of this Union, 
which is affiliated to the Trade Union Con- 
gress, that it is an industrial Union. 

Mr. Lovell continued : ‘‘ They were there- 
fore running along with the Farmers’ 
Union, so far as they could, to make agri- 
culture one of the first. industries of the 
country—an industry which would give to 
the people who had their capital invested 
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in it a fair return for ther money and 
brains.’’ This same Farmers’ Union, with- 
in a month of the abolition of the Wages 
Board, had obtained more than 20 per cent. 
reduction of wages on the standard pre- 
vailing at the end of August. 


Mr. Duncan, who sometimes does and 
sometimes doesn’t want co-operation with 
the employers, refers to other people who 
do, as ‘‘ well-meaning persons whose emo- 
tions are more easily stirred than their 
brains.’”’ (Page 40.) Mr. Lovell and Mr. 
Walker support the policy of giving sub- 
sidies to farmers; Mr. Duncan opposes. 
(Page 40.) 

After the workers’ minds have been con- 
fused by this sort of stuff, is it to be won- 
dered that Socialist propaganda is difficult ? 


The outstanding defect of Mr. Duncan’s 
book arises, from his inability to see the out- 
lines of capitalist social structure and the 
urgent necessity for a new organisation. 
He discusses what will be a problem of the 
mew society (i.e., organising agricultural 
production) in relation to existing social con- 
ditions, which renders the discussion largely 
valueless. As conditions change so does 
the problem, and with it the solution of the 
problem. While the system remains and 
the capitalist class continue in power, in- 
dustry can only be considered on a profit- 
making’ basis. 

The present interest of the workers is to 
resist their exploitation to the full extent of 
their power, not gone about the tech- 
nical problems ich confront their 
exploiters. | rl oan is 





“The Bourgeoise destroyed the feudal 
‘conditions of property; the proletariat will 
put an end to the bourgeois conditions of 
‘property. Between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie, a struggle, an implacable war, 
‘a war to the knife, is as inevitable as was in 
its way, the striiggle between the bourgeoisie 
and the privileged estates. But every class 
way ts a political way. In order to do away 
with feudal society the bourgeoisie had to 
seize upon political power. In order to do 
away with capitalist society the proletariat 
must do the same. Its political task ts 
therefore traced out for it beforehand by the 
force of events themselves, and not by any 
abstract consideration.” o 

G. PLECHANOFF. 
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ON ILLEGAL ORGANISATIONS 


In the July issue reasons were given for 
our opposition to the Communist Party. 
Among other things, the opinions were ex- 
pressed that ‘‘ it is impossible to organise 
the working class secretly,’’ and that, with 
the possible exception of politically and 
economically backward countries, no neces- 
sity for illegal methods of propaganda 
exists, and no useful purpose is served by 
devoting energy to them. 7 

America provides interesting confirma- 
tion of the inevitable failure of the illegal 
organisation. In that country a serious 
attempt was made to apply the Moscow 
policy, and it was in fact the boast of the 
American Communists that ‘‘ the United 
States is the only country in the world 
where the Communist movement, as such, 
is an underground movement.’’ 

In the October Liberator (New York), 
Max Eastman, himself a supporter of the 
Third International, examines the present 
deplorable condition of the American Com- 
munist Party, and endeavours to explain it. 
His appreciation of the result of their work 
is this : ‘‘ Two years have passed (since the 
secession from the Socialist Party), and 

xcept for the deepening and confirming of 

that split, nothing of appreciable value to 
the cause of Communism has been done by 
the Revolutionists. A good deal has been 
done to the detriment of the cause.’’ This 
is all the more striking because the condi- 
tions considered favourable to Communist 
propaganda have been present to a degree 
perhaps never previously known. ‘‘In 
spite of an ‘increasing misery’ that sur- 
passes the demands of any theory, the 
workers in America seem to be less friendly 
to Communism than they were two years 
ago.”’ 

The mistake lay in the acceptance of the 
fallacy that capitalism had broken down 
beyond hope of recovery, .and the supposi- 
tion that the form of activity dictated by 
the semi-Feudal Russian autocracy must 
have application to the capitalist democra- 


cies. The first simply is not true, and the 


experience has again proved the falseness 
of the second. 

There never was any necessity for propa- 
ganda to be illegal in America, any more 
than in this country. ‘‘ It is not so much 
the ruthlessness of the American capitalists 
as the romanticism of the American Com- 
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munists which accounts for their being 
underground. The majority of the leaders 
want to be underground. They enjoy dis- 
ciplining the devotees of a rebellion, but 
educating the workers for the revolution is 
a less interesting task, and they are not 
fulfilling it.’’ 

The Communists ‘‘ formed an elaborate 
conspiratorial organisation — excellently 
adapted to promote treasonable and sedi- 
tious enterprises, although they have no 
such enterprises on foot ’’; yet when sub- 
jected to police persecution for their activi- 
ties they, like the Communists over here, 
are forced into the position of using the 
ordinary legal machinery for their protec- 
tion. ‘‘ The folly of this policy becomes 
tragically apparent when members of this 
underground organisation defend them- 
selves in Court with the eloquent and per- 
fectly truthful assertion that the prepaganda 
they are conducting is not in violation of 
the laws.’’ It becomes still more tragically 
apparent when they resort to the distribu- 
tion of circulars advocating methods of 
terrorism—for the mere purpose, so far as 
we can judge, of sustaining and justifying 
the illegality of their organisation.’’ This 
degeneration into the futility of sabotage 
has always been the fate of those who have 
never been nearer to an appreciation of the 
class struggle than that of throwing broken 
bottles at policemen. 

Their failure is that they will not recog- 
nise the realities of the present situation, 
and the attitude of the workers towards 
capitalist institutions. : 

The capitalist class is, and will remain, 
in power until such time as the class con- 
scious organised workers are strong enough 
to wrest that power from them. That power 
depends on the support of the great mass 
of the workers, unthinking though that 
support may be. Capitalist domination will 
not be overthrown because some relatively 
weak organisation declares its preparedness 
to defy constitutionalism, and to damn the 
consequences. It is a question not of in- 
tention, but of effectiveness, and the object 


of the revolutionary organisation is to. 


strengthen itself until it is a force which 
cannot be ignored or suppressed. This 
means neither more nor less than the 
spreading of the knowledge of Socialism— 
the unexciting task of making Socialists. 
The Bolsheviks came to power in Russia 
because, for the objects they had in view, 
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they had the mass of workers, peasants, 
and soldiers behind them. Those sup- 
porters were not Socialists, and those ob- 
jects were not Socialism; but the position 
elsewhere with regard to the needs of the 
Socialist revolution is the same. The 
workers of America and Britain have not 
yet the requisite knowledge of, and sym- 
pathy with, Socialism; in short they do not 
want it. ' 

The Communist Party therefore, in its 
insurrectionary attitude to the American 
Government, alienates those very people for 
whose ears its propaganda is intended. In 
the eyes of the average worker the Govern- 
ment whch he elects represents his in- 
terests, as its proclamations do actually 
mirror his opinions. It is a fact; and not 
a surprising one, that the average unthiie: 
ing worker believes that the existing 
machinery of Government does give ex- 
pression to the will of the people. What, 
then, is he to think of those who deliberately 
set themselves against what appears to him 
as the forces of law and order? 

It would not matter so much if the Com- 
munists bore the burden of their own mis- 
takes; but the harm they do is much wider 
than that. They provide the Government 
with the excuse it desires for repressive 
legislation such as at ordinary times it 
would be difficult to introduce; and this 
legislation is used against every revolution- 
ary propaganda body. They provide the 
openly capitalist political parties, and more 
particularly the reactionary ‘‘ Labour’’ 
parties, with easy material for their 
attempts to discredit Socialism. They con- 
fuse, without educating, those workers who 
are reached by their propaganda, and 
antagonise the much larger number who 
hear only the misrepresentation to which 
it so readily lends itself. 

It is a slow and difficult task to remove 


from the mind of the typical wage earner 


the pathetic belief in the inevitability of his 
sufferings, and in the permanency of politi- 
cal institutions and economic forms of 
society; but there is only one way, the 
educational way, and to think of challeng- 
ing those who are now in control, before 
this educational work has been accoim- 
plished, is mere foolishness. 

Knowledge of the evolution of human 
society, and of the origin and development 
of existing political institutions on the one 
hand, and knowledge of the _ present 
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economic structures which makes possible 
the exploitation of the workers, an exploita- 
tion nof superficially observable, are the 
necessary forerunners of successful orga- 
nisation for the emancipation of the 
workers. Spectacular defiance of the powers 
that be has no place in this scheme of 
things. eel [ts UE 


“ The entire development of human society 
from the.position of savagery began from the 
day when the labour of a family resulted in 
the production of more than was necessary 
for its support, from the day when a part of 
the labour was no longer expended on mere 
means of living but was transformed into 
means of production. A surplus of labour 
product over and above the cost of the main- 
tenance of labour, and the creation and 
increase of a social production and reserve 
fund out of this surplus was, and is, the foun- 
dation of all social, political and intellectual 
development. In history, up to the present 
time, this fund has been the property of a 
certain superior class which has, with its 
possession, also the political mastery and 
spiritual supremacy, The approaching social 
revolution will make this social production 
and reserve fund—that is, the entire mass of 
raw material, instruments of production, and 
means of life— for the first time really social 
property, in that it will put an end to its 
monopolisation by the superior class and 
make it the common possession of the entire 
society.” ENGELS. 


O O O 


“But however necessary were the capitalist 
system and the conditions which produced it, 
they are no longer so. The functions of the 
capitalist class devolve ever more upon paid 
employees. The large majority of the 
Capitalists have now nothing to do but con- 
sume what others produce. The capitalist 
to-day is as superfluous a human being as the 


~ feudal lord had become a hundred years 


ago.” K. KAuTSky. 


CHESTERFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


Any sympathisers with the S.P.G.B. in or around 
Chesterfield are invited to get in touch with 


M. CULLEN, 
10, Clarence Road, 
West Park, 
Chesterfield. 
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THE “CRUSADER” AGAIN. 


In the August issue I dealt with what 
I considered to be the weakness and _in- 
sufficiency of the policy of the ‘‘Crusader,’’ 
in so far as it is concerned with the eman- 
cipation of the workers. In reply the 
Editor wrote (August 26th) : 

The writer, in his opening sentence, says that 
we believe in the power of the ethics of Christ to 
overcome all the difficulties and to combat all 
the evils which trouble mankind. That is just what 
we don’t believe. The ethical system of 
Christianity by itself is a trunk without a head, 
_a tree without a root. Christianity is based on 
attachment to a person of transcendent authority. 
When it is detached from this foundation, it loses 
all its distinctive characteristics, and becomes, what 
its adversaries declare it is, an impossible dream, 
a set of batren principles.’ 

As a matter of fact, I am still of the 
opinion that my _ statement of the 
‘“* Crusader’s ’’ attitude was a fair one, but 
evidently Stanley James thinks not. May 
I, however, quote from the ‘‘ Crusader ”’ 
itself (September 23rd) on this point, 
asking it to be noted that the Editor does 
not dissociate himself or the journal from 
the opinions of other writers in it? Mr. 
Wilfred Wellock, a regular contributor, 
writes, under the title ‘‘ The Way Out,’’ 
as follows : 

Labour needs the lead of people who are pre- 
pared to take the Straight road to the new world, 
to adopt a revolutionary programme based on the 
ethics of Christianity. And again: How magni- 
ficent it would be were Labour to stand four square 
on the principle of service and co-operation, and 
fight a General Election with such slogans as ‘‘The 
Meek shall inherit the earth. . x 

Comment on this is not required. 

Incidentally, to return to our opposition 
to the ‘‘ Crusader ’’ policy, I repeat, the 
militant and not the meek will inherit the 
earth. H. 


POPLAR TOWN HALL 


NEWBY PLACE, POPLAR, E. 


A LECTURE 


“ SOCIALISM” 


will be delivered at the above Hall on Sunday, 18th 
December, 1921, at 7.30 p.m., under the auspices of 
THE East LONDON BRANCH, 


ADMISSION FREE. QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—Communications to A. Jones, 3 Mat- 
thew-st., Letchmere Estate, Battersea, S.W. Branch 
meets Mondays, 8.30, at 16 Creek-st., York-rd. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingkam. Branch ‘meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. ; 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.8. Branch’ meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDMONTON.—Communications to the Sec., 142 
Bulwer-rd., Edmonton, N.18.-: 

HACKNEY,—Communications tothe Sec. , 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at the 
Sigdon-rd. Schools, opposite Hackney Downs Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration- of Principles. 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
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Club, Glass-st.:Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
97, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Staffs. 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Commuaica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Communications to Sec., J. Lloyd 
2 Chapel-st., Chester-rd., Hulme, Manchester. 

N.W. LONDON.—Branch meets Monday at 7, at 
107, Charlotte Street, W.1. Communications to 
Sec., 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussion 

_after branch business. Public invited. ; 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 

. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Communications to Sec., 24 Worslade- 
rd., Tooting, S.W.17. Branch meets Fridays at 
Parochial Hall, Church-lane, Tooting, at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Sec., C. Stowe, 15 Culvert-rd., 
S. Tottenham, N.15. Branch meets Saturdays 7.30 
at Earlsmead Schools, Broad-lane, Tottenham. 
Discussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to Sec., 11] 
Carlton-rd., Walthamstow, E.17. Branch meets 
at Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every Monday. 

. WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN. - Branch meets Fridays at 8.30 at 
Brook Hall, Brook-rd., Mayes-rd., N.22. 


§.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA. MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: 
Clapham Common,3p.m. 
Edmonton, Silver Street, 11,30 a.m. 
Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. 
Stratford, Vicarage-lane, 7.30 p.m. 
Tooting Broadway, Garrett-lane, 11.30 a.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 3.80 p.m. 
Wood Green, Jolly Butcher's -hil!, 7.30 p.m. 
Mondays: 
Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Tuesdays: Ps 
Tooting, Church-lane, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: 
Dalston, Queen’s-road, 8.30 p.m. 
Wimbledon Broadway, 8 p.m. 


Fridays: 


Tottenham, Junction Clyde-road and Phillip-lane, 8p.m. . 


Saturdays: 
Wood Green, Jolly Butcher’s-hill, 8 p.m 
Tooting, Undine-street, 8 p.m. 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of themeansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is am antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as: a class ‘struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to. achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the - 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
‘converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking. working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of. the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment inthe Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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